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CONCORD OF SWEET SOUNDS 

A Musical Tale 

By JAMES BARE* 

npo a lone traveler the journey by express from New 
-■" York to Montreal is given to be dreary. To five 
Englishmen, traveling together, the journey is not quite so 
monotonous, but quite monotonous enough. This after- 
noon, by the time the train had accomplished three-quarters 
of its run, five English passengers had grown weary of their 
first real train ride in America, weary of the unkempt scenery, 
weary of the jostling, the jolting, the bumping, weary of the 
clatter and dust and smoke, weary of books and pipes and 
papers. At length, to chase away monotony, four of the 
five Englishmen, revolving their chairs so that they faced one 
another, then began in unison to sing. They struck up the 
Madrigal from " The Mikado," isurely one of the most 
delightful of Gilbert and Sullivan's inspirations. 

At the first note each passenger in the car laid aside what- 
ever he or she was doing the better to listen. For the four 
^Englishmen sang with surpassing beauty of voices gifted by 
nature and perfected by training. Every soul within hearing 
distance was charmed, many shifted seats to be near the 
singers. Every soul was thankful for that harmonious inter- 
mission in the dull discord of the journey — every soul save 
one soul. 

Aboard this express there happened to be one man who 
had no music in his soul and, as it further happened, he 
was a man of mighty importance. ' Besides having no music 
in his soul, the conductor of the train had a sore head, having, 
at the last stopping-place, met with a rebuff in a verbal 
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CONCORD OP SWEET SOUNDS 

encounter with the station-master, a rebuff that had ruffled 
his easily ruffled dignity, for the American conductor is a 
man of more than ordinary dignity. And at the very moment 
the four Englishmen got into the full swing of the Madrigal 
the conductor entered the car. 

A moment he stood flabbergasted by the insufferable imper- 
tinence of a knot of mere passengers daring to brake the 
muffled drumming of his hurtling express; then, recovering 
his composure, he stately made his way along the aisle till 
he confronted the offending four. For two full* seconds he 
contemplated the Englishmen much as though they were 
zoological specimens, then he spoke: 

"Flag the racket!'' he commanded sternly. "This is a 
passenger-car, not a bar-room." 

It was now the singers' turn to be flabbergasted. To 
be spoken to in this manner by a paid official in attendance 
on a train was an experience so new as to be offensive. 
Instantly the four ceased to sing, but, slow to speak, made 
no reply, nor did they so much as glance at the conductor, 
M'Laughlan. However, the fifth Englishman, who had 
taken no part in making things melodious, quietly asked: 

"Why should these gentlemen not sing?" 

"Because I say they're not to, that's why!" replied # 
McLaughlan, lordly as Bonaparte might have addressed 
a mere king. 

Undismayed the questioner still questioned. 

"Does their singing annoy any passenger?" he asked. 

"I am not taking a plebiscite of the passengers on these 
men's vocal abilities. I say * stop,' and what I say goes aboard 
this car." 

Having published this edict M'Laughlan turned on his 
heel and began to paw his way along the swinging car. He 
had taken no more than four steps when his course was 
arrested by four clear voices striking into the Madrigal at 
the very note his command had caused them to cease. Never 
before had his authority been so flagrantly flouted. Quick 
as a flash he again stood before the four, and he hooked his 
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left hand over the strap that communicated with the engine- 
driver. The singers ceased. 

**This time stay stopped/* barked M'Laughlan angrily. 
"Stay stopped or you'll mighty soon find yourselves side- 
tracked in the swamp.'* 

"But, Mr. Conductor/' protested the talkative fifth, "these 
gentlemen have paid for accommodation, transport, and 
freedom. You are merely the servant of their servant, the 
railway company; and, believe me, gentlemen are not accus- 
tomed to -be dictated to by a servant." 

The fifth gentleman thought he was reasoning; the con- 
ductor knew him to be only insolent. 

"The next time these gentlemen open their yaps out they 
go, and you with them '* 

"Ding dong! Ding dong!*' rang out the clear voice of 
Mitton, and the other three joined in with "Yet until the 
shadows fall!" 

The conductor gave the communication strap such a 
mighty jerk as to comQ .within an ace of uprooting the signal- 
bell, and in response to the resulting clang the airbrakes 
brought the train to a ponderous stop. Before the wheels 
ceased to turn the Englishmen were on their feet and had 
moved toward the door where a brakesman stood grinning. 
The brakesman had never before seen such a docile eviction 
from an express. 

"I '11 be glad to stretch my legs," said Wentworth in a 
friendly way to the genial brakesman. 

"You '11 find a continent at your service," replied the 
brakesman, waving his hand toward the swampy woods 
that banked against the rail fence. 

When Wentworth's eyes beheld the wilderness he raised 
his voice and warbled: 

"Shepherd have you seen 
My flora pass this way?'* 

The passengers, who had taken great interest in the late 
proceedings without committing themselves to one side or 
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the other, laughed, and one after the other of the five English- 
men dropped from the high steps to the gravel slope below. 

^'Answering for the shepherd I say *yes*,** said Mills, 
pointing along the track to the far end of the car- His com- 
panions glanced in the direction indicated and there, in very 
truth, stood Flora. 

Conductor and brakesman had been so intent upon seeing 
the obstreperous Englishmen walk the plank that they failed 
to notice a girl rise from a seat in the car, snatch up a neat 
traveling-bag, and quickly make her way to the opposite 
end of the car where she descended the steps, and, first pitch- 
ing the bag out before her, she leaped lightly to the ground. 
Only when he hung forward to nod "Ahead'* to the engine 
driver did M'Laughlan discover that he was losing more 
passengers than he counted on. 

**This is no station, miss," he called out impatiently to 
the girl. **Pile aboard lively or you Ml get left." 

"Thank you, conductor," she smiled, dropping him a 
pretty genuflection. "This is bettei than a station; this" 
— she nodded to the east — "this is home." 

"You can't leave the train in the middle of this swamp," 
began the conductor, for the first time to-day speaking in 
kindly protest. 

Ihen the fifth Englishman called out: 

"Mademoiselle, start singing, quick! It's your only 
hope." 

Mitton, who had slid half way down the steep sloping 
bank and was holding on by his toes and fingers hooked in 
the gravel, growled: 

"Pull your confounded train out of the way and allow 
me to get my feet on level ground." 

"I guess she 's one of the bunch," advised the brakesman, 
and without any further waste of time M'Laughlan sent his 
express thimdering on its way. 

Two hours later the great engine panted into the station 
at Montreal. On the platform, awaiting the arrival of the 
express, stood Sir Peter Chambers, general manager of the 
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line, and the knight eagerly scanned the out-flowing tide of 
passengers, scanning them at first with a look of pleasant 
expectation then, as they began to come in straggling knots, 
with ever-growing concern. At length his face took on a 
look of mystification and anxiety, for now all the passengers 
had come under his ken. M'Laughlan stood by his train. 
Sir Peter abruptly confronted him. 

"MXaughlan,'* he asked, "had you not among your 
passengers a party of Englishmen — five.^'' 

The conductor looked Sir Peter squarely in the eye and 
answered doggedly, for he had not yet recovered his 
equanimity : 

"I had." 

*' What's become of them?'' 

" Well, Sir Peter, the last I saw of them they were standing 
on the side of the track where I dumped them off." 

Sir Peter Chambers took a short step forward; his eyes 
flashed fire as he glared into the conductor's face. 

**What the devil do you mean?" he demanded, dry- 
throated. 

"I mean that they started caterwauling, and as they refused 
to clam up I shoved 'em off. If they have n't moved, which 
is likely, for they don't possess mule sense, then they 're 
seated on the tie-ends half-way between the stations of Plank- 
ville and Comhusk. They 're in a place where they can sing 
a whole lot without disturbing anything but the road-ballast. 
That's what I mean!" 

"Fow shot 'em oflF, did you?" 

"I did." 

** You did n't like their style of singing, did n't you?" 

"I did not." 

"And you told 'em to shut up ?" 

"I did." 

"And you shot 'em off?" 

"I did." 

Then and there Sir Peter slipped back twenty years to the 
day when he was Pete Chambers, boss of a breakdown gang. 
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and for an appalling ninety seconds his language was enough 
to fuse the metal buttons on the conductor's new uniform. 
He boxed the compass of our glorious, virile tongue, and 
during the crisp-breathed tirade M'Laughlan was let into 
some secrets of Montreal society. Baking into a loaf the 
crumbs of information which, Uke hailstones from a thunder- 
storm, fell with Sir Peter's lightning upon his head, M'Laugh- 
lan found that the loaf amounted to this: A quartet of 
ballad singers from London had carried New York by storm, 
and Sir Peter, a vain man, had parted withsuflScient hundreds 
of dollars to secure the singers and their accompanist for 
one evening. In order to make that evening a red letter 
in the annals of the Dominion, the knight had invited six 
score of the great ones of Canada to a reception at which 
the ballad singers were to be the chief attraction. The 
reception was set for that evening, and now, to Sir Peter's 
eyes, it looked a case of missing bridegi'oom and Hamlet 
minus- Hamlet in one. 

** Fow shot 'em off, did you! I gave them five thousand 
dollars, you gave them the boot! Their singing annoyed 
your high-strung ear, did it ? Did n't key up with your 
locomotive whistle, didn't it? You shot 'em off! Your\ 

Sir Peter strode off half-a-dozen paces, then whirling upon 
poor M'Laughlan, bawled across the intervening space: 

"You're started shooting, now, by heavens, continue! 
You shoot yourself into my private car and shoot that car 
back to Cornhusk, gather in those singers, and shoot them 
into Montreal in time for my reception or / start shooting. 
And if I shoot, I '11 blow your official head so completely 
off that you '11 never punch another ticket this side of a rail- 
road to Jupiter. Now shoot!" 

Not many minutes later and M'Laughlan sat disconsolate 
in Sir Peter's gorgeous car which whipped behind that rock- 
ing engine as uncannily as the tail of an ascending kite. 
M'Laughlan deeply regreted that in the days of his youth 
his musical education had been not merely neglected — it had 
been overlooked utterly. 
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When, relieved of its vociferous Englishmen, the e7q>ress 
disappeared in a cloud of dust Montrealward, and when once 
the rebel five had clambered to the level surface of the per- 
manent way, they cast their eyes to the south to where, a 
car-length distance, stood a beautiful girl of two-and-twenty 
or thereabouts. She had set the bag down between the 
metals and was arranging her hastily-put-on hat which, in 
the train, had been for greater comfort laid aside. All the 
time she kept her eyes on the group of men who stood 
avowedly admiring. The smile that lighted up her face 
was frankly friendly; therefore it did not take Mitton long 
to realize the unneed of standing on West End ceremony by 
waiting to be introduced. Approaching the girl, he raised 
his hat. 

"Shall I call a cab?" he asked. 

The girl laughed a bright, unembarrassed laugh, at the 
same time sweeping her glance against the woods that, like 
a giant stockade, shut her in. 

"I am afraid you would need to call even louder than you 
sang for Flora a moment ago, Mr. Mitton," she replied, 
looking at him with eyes sparkling merry. 

**It was Wentworth who appealed for Flora," he said; 
then stammered, **you call me Mr. — Mr. " 

"Mitton," she admitted. "The calamity of finding your- 
self in the woods has not caused you to forget your name, 
I hope?" 

Then Mitton, floundering, put his foot in it. 

"To be sure! How stupid of me! I beg your pardon, I 'm 
si>re! Now I remember your face distinctly, perfectly, but, 
you know, I have such a wretched memory for names and 
occasions. I remember meeting you and, and " 

"Then your memory for faces quite makes up for your 
forgetfulness of names and occasions, for I am sure you never 
saw me before." 

"Call the cab quick!" muttered Wellington Jackson who, 
with the other three, had come up. 

"You do not remember me, Mr Jackson?" 
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Jackson gallantly swept off his hat. 

** Ton my soul, mademoiselle, it would be impossible 
to forget you, once having seen you, and — I do not remem- 
ber you/' 

"That's a delightful admixture of flattery and truth,'* 
she dropped him in one of her genuflections, then, glancing 
at the other three, she said: "and Mr. Wentworth, and Mr. 
Mills, and Mr. Smyth," bowing to each as she mentioned 
his name. 

Wellington Jackson, at a guess, guessed wisely. 

"Perhaps," he adventured, "the late flat failure in the 
train was not the first dismal effort of ours in the vocal line 
you have been called upon to endure. You come from 
New York?" 

"At Beethoven Hall I heard you twice," she admitted, 
"and I think it simply lovely of the conductor to stop the 
train and let you come along with me. Everybody will be 
delighted, yes, I believe you are included. It will be a new 
experience all round. Now we must step out or we '11 be 
late." 

She attempted to pick up the bag, but Mitton dived for it. 

" I Ve earned this," he said, and no one disputed his claim. 

Although keenly interested in knowing whither they were 
bound yet each of the five hesitated to subject the girl to 
inquisition. For one apparently rural the girl carried her- 
self with easy confidence and complete self-possession. Her 
dress was severely simple and of inexpensive material, yet 
fitting her exquisitely, and her conversation was free without 
being bold. She took entire charge of the party. 

"An American would have asked my name long ago," 
she said with mock resentment. "Every girl likes being 
asked her name. It shows an interest in her, and here 
have I been in your company all of five minutes and not one 
of you has asked. Oh, very well, I must just pretend I have 
been asked. My name is Jean Methuen, so there!" 

"Now for inquisitiveness!" said Wentworth. "Do you 
live in this neighborhood?* ' 
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""I did. Perhaps I shall again. I hope so. I hope so!'' 
The girl spoke wistfully. "If you but knew the kind, kind 
people of this countryside you would never wish to live any- 
where else. The open-hearted, open-handed hospitality! Any 
one of them would give you the wide world to do with as you 
please.*' 

**Then the conductor comes from these parts?*' 

She glanced a little resentfully at Wentworth. 

"I will not listen to a word against the conductor. If he 
never does another good turn he did a splendid one in letting 
me off and turning you off. I should have been late for the 
wedding, and you would have missed it altogether.*' 

** A wedding, is it ? You 're not by any chance the bride ?" 

"Oh, dear no. Delightful, beautiful Rachel Howard 
is the bride." 

"But will not five uninvited guests be rather, a strain on 
hospitality? I fear the host will pray for half-a-dozen 
Ancient Mariners to hold us with their glittering eyes." 

"Not at alL The invitation to this wedding applies to 
everybody who cares to come. You '11 be terribly welcome. 
You will sing, of course?" 

She glanced up for an answer with a little anxiety. Mitton 
noticed the look and made haste^to reassure her. 

" We '11 sing until they throw us out, as the conductor did." 

"Then cable 'Good-bye' to London," she laughed. 

By this time they had quitted the railway track for a dusty 
road that lay like a dry bone flung among woods aflame 
with the gorgeous coloring of autumn. There whirled up a 
buggy driven by a young giant beside whom sat a country 
lass in her very best calico gown and leghorn hat. 

"HuUoo, Jean," cried the giant, pulling up his foaming 
trotter, "How did you get here? Heard you had missed 
your train?" 

"So I did, Ike, but I caught the Montreal express, intending 
to go on to Iroquois and take the local back, but the con- 
ductor of the express pulled up for me — and others." 

"You don't tell me! Bully for him! He 's the huckleberry! 
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Well, jump in and sit on Mandy's knee or mine, which ever 
you'd rather. Sorry I can't take your friends aboard. 
Singers, I guess?" 

Jean Methuen nodded *Yes' in answer to the question, 
but declined the oflFer of a ride even though such a gracious 
choice of seats was at her disposal. 

" My friends are from England and I must not desert them/' 
she laughed. 

"Pshaw, the road's straight," he began in protest, then 
added, "but they being singers won't be used to a straight 
and narrer way. Well, so long, Jean! See you later! I '11 
ask Rachel to keep single long enough to let you see her 
tied up. See you later!" and his trotting horse shot forward 
with the speed of a stooping hawk. 

Then Jackson slowly turned his back to the girl and hook- 
ing his left hand round behind him indicating with out- 
spread fingers that broad space dominated by his shoulder- 
blades. 

"Has anyone chalked anything across there?'* he asked 
huskily. 

"No," she answered in surprise. 

"No one's written ^Vocalist' or *Negro Minstrel' or any- 
thing to that effect ? 

The giri laughed "No." 

"Then how the — I mean how in the world did that genial 
giant know we were singers?" 

"You 're not in London or New York now, Mr. Jackson* 
You're among people who know distinguished men when 
they see them." 

Less than ten minutes' walk carried the party from the 
redolent gloaming of the woods to the full daylight of the 
open country. The wilderness through which the railway ran 
had led the singers to expect rough clearings, a land of stumps 
and logs, and brush-heaps; but here before them rolled a 
highly cultivated country, fields of golden stubble beribboned 
by strips of rich, red plowings, fields thickly clustered 
over with wigwams of Indian corn, fields covered with pump- 
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kins shining like mighty nuggets of virgin gold; pasture 
fields that harbored patient cattle dreamily ruminating in 
the shade of the spreading trees. 

A quarter of a mile distant stood a large brick farmhouse 
with, near by, a hamlet of farm buildings, stables, and barns, 
while still farther on was a mighty encampment of stacks of 
unthrashed grain and unsliced, sepia hay. *'Here is pros- 
perity, here is peace*' seemed written across the face of the land. 

Appearances might have led a stranger to suppose that 
the house was besieged, for everywhere were horses, vehicles, 
and people. Every tree of the orchard shaded its group, 
while on an ample lawn were set rows of tables bearing 
honest prog ready for rural appetites when the proper time 
came. Ike had spread news of the near approach of Jean 
Methuen, and already the people were lining up alongside 
the gravel path leading from highway to front door. 

Plainly, running the gauntlet had not disappeared with 
the passing of the Red Man. Mitton suggested as a flank 
movement the climbing of the fence, but the girl, whose 
excitement had increased at a ratio in proportion to their 
near approach, would not hear of such a manoeuvre. She 
kept half a step ahead of her friends. 

The good folk were under strict discipline^ for they allowed 
the girl to reach the gate before they broke forth into a rousing 
cheer. As the sound died away a lank-jawed, tall young 
man drawled out:- 

*'Jean, if you kiss one you kiss the lot, and don't you 
forget it.*' 

The girl paused one startled moment, then clapped a 
hand to her hat, and with the other seized her skirt; she 
bowed her head and scudded between the lines, while the 
spectators laughed heartily. 

Mitton, deserted by his escort, upended the traveling-bag, 
sat on it, and mopped his brow. The wedding guests gathered 
round. 

'•Well, how's the King?" asked one. 

"Still reigning," replied Mitton. 
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"And the rest of the crowned heads of Europe?** 

"More or less reigning.** 

"Not reigning quite so hard — what?** 

"Finding it harder to reign, we *11 say,** answered the 
unruffled Mitton. 

"I guess,** drawled the lantern-jawed man, "I guess if 
I were in some of their boots I would get out of the reign. 
Still, the job of President here ain*t all ginger-pop, either.** 

Mitton drew the back of his hand across his lips, then said 
blandly: 

" Speaking of ginger-pop, are we living under the blessings of 
prohibition hereabouts?'* 

A ghastly grin overspread the face of the long-jawed man. 

"Say, I *d like to talk foreign a£Fairs with you over by the 
bam,** he said as he hooked a lean hand under Mitton's arm 
and assisted the Englishman to arise. "And if there's any 
of your friends care to take a hand in the discussion after 
their dusty walk they*re welcome.** 

Mills alone accepted. When the haystack was reached 
the escort shoved his long, lean arm far in among the sheaves 
and drew forth a bottle of lager. 

"Liquors do not exist round here officially, but I guess 
you *11 find it cool and refreshing. I *11 bet if they were to 
thrash this stack to-day the produce would be measured in 
gallons, not bushels.** 

It was then that the inspiration came to Mills, and he 
caused the great floor of the barn to be made into a rough 
concert hall. The piano was carried from the house, and 
sheets of tarpaulin stretched across beams to keep the sound 
from entirely dissipating itself in the ample space. 

At length up drove the minister, and for the first time in 
their lives the Englishmen witnessed a wedding ceremony 
performed in a private house. It seemed to them a more 
homely, warm-hearted, gracious ceremony than they had 
ever seen in a church. Then the bridal couple led the way 
out to the lawn where the wedding banquet awaited them. 
No other word than "banquet** would do justice to the 
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profusion of good things set before the guests. And when 
the banquet was eaten there began the most splended con- 
cert any barn, European, American, African, or Asiatic, had 
ever resounded to. 

The Englishmen kept the concert to strictly popular lines, 
except that Smyth, at the piano, commenced with "Hail to 
the Bride.'* Their music had gone on in that express to 
Montreal, but this disconcerted none of them, least of all 
the accompanist, Smyth, who found no diflSculty in filling 
in what he failed to remember. "The March of the Cameron 
Men,*' "Old Uncle Tom Cobley," "The Minstrel Boy," 
"A Pair of Sparkling Eyes," "Tom Bowling," "Gipsy 
John," followed one on top of the other, for it seemed to the 
singers that to insist on local talent taking its turn would be 
cruel. 

But after Mitton had sung "As Once in May" the 
lank-jawed man made this way through the crowd and placed 
a sheet of music on the piano. 

"Do you think you can play that?" he asked. 

"Perhaps I *11 manage to worry through," answered Smyth 
without looking at the piece, and smiling at the inference 
that there existed any piece of music which he could not 
play at sight. 

"Then I call upon Jean Methuen for a song. I don't 
know what the song is. It 's the first piece of music I found 
in the roll which she 's left lying about loose up at the house. 
I guessed ghe 'd have music somewhere about, just like 
in the old days." 

The bam rang to applause and cheers, and Smyth glanced 
at the music. When he found it "The Larks," by Bishop, 
he could not repress a knowing wink at Mitton, for the thought 
of a country lass attempting such a trilling, ornate, breathless 
setting struck him as deliciously amusing. Mitton resented 
the wink, and feared for the girl, although she came forward 
apparently full of confidence. Truth to tell, the girl recognized 
that here was the chance of a lifetime. Many, many months 
she had struggled to perfect her voice, and now before her 
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stood those who, if they chose, could set her feet on the sure 
path to a career such as, times without number, she had 
dreamed of. 

Jean Methuen sang. 

Instantly those of understanding knew they listened to a 
voice of surpassing beauty, and richness, and power. 

In the twinkling of an eye that bare bam was metamor- 
phosed into a splendid temple raised to Euterpe, beautiful 
Muse of Music. 

In full-throated melody the glorious girl rained forth the 
liquid notes so that the whole empty place tintinnabulated 
to the joyful sounds. With the grace, the ease, the breadth, 
the power, the timbre, the finish of a prima donna she 
showered forth the scintillating, dancing notes, gaily, unaf- 
fectedly, aerial as ever lark sang to blue EngUsh sky or 
purple Highland hill. To Mitton, who sat with eyes closed, 
each note seemed a butterfly of sound color that fluttered 
forth until the air twinkled and tinkled and sang to the 
beating of ineffable wings. It was music made perfect 
when Jean Methuen sang. 

And when Jean Methuen ceased to sing four Enghshmen 
had her by the hand simultaneously, while the fifth, Smyth, 
bawled from the piano to the lank-jawed man: 

"I say, Abraham Lincoln, break for the house and bring the 
rest of her music. You know where it is.'* 

"I guess I do," drawled the man. **I guess I do, for 
I Ve got it under my coat. I thought maybe it might be 
wanted, if you fellows had an ear for real music, and not 
jest singing." 

The groom had carried off his bride, the clock had struck 
six, and Jean Methuen, Wentworth, Mills, and Jackson stood 
by the piano ready to begin the fatal Madrigal when, abruptly, 
Mitton sprang to his feet shouting: 

^^Stop!" 

His outstretched aim pointed to the door. 

"For heaven's sake, stop!" he repeated. "Do not utter 
a note or out you go neck and crop." 
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All eyes turned doorward and there, in all the glory of blue 
uniform and brass buttons stood MXaughlan, late con- 
ductor of the Montreal express. 

"Ding dong!'* lisped Jackson, then added: "Now make 
ready to tramp the rest of the way." 

But poor M*Laughlan was in no fit frame of mind to see 
jokes and for five minutes he held a most earnest and ani- 
mated confab with Mitton, who proved hard to move. At 
length the two struck a bargain- which seemed to satisfy 
Mitton more than it did M'Laughlan. 

The former rapidly made his way to the side of Jean 
Methuen. 

"Your star has swum above the horizon," he ssiid cheer- 
fully. "You are to come with us and sing at Sir Peter 
Chambers's reception this ni^t." 

The girl stood thunderstruck. 

The name of Sir Peter was one to conjure with in all 
the land dominated by his railway. 

Mitton continued. 

"You took five uninvited guests to this jolly wedding; I 
take one extra singer to Sir Peter's reception. Hardly fair, 
the odds, but it is the best I can do. Do not waste time in 
hesitating, for I am determined you shall to-night take your 
preliminary step Londonward, where you belong. You 
must come." 

"But I have nothing to wear," stammered the girl. 

"If you were dressed in rags your voice would make you 
the welcomest of the welcome. Come as you are. It will 
prove your introduction to your real career. Come." 

"I cannot leave my friends " 

"That, also, is arranged for. Ther6 is a private car at our 
disposal into which we shall bundle as many as would like 
to spend a few hours in Montreal. Mr. Conductor, it appears, 
has had a bright and sunny interview with Sir Peter over 
our failure to materialize, and is willing to do anything so 
long as we consent to go with him to Montreal, I, therefore, 
have arranged that all you like shall come with yon, ^xx^ also 
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that the private car is to bring you and your friends back 
here, starting from Montreal at midnight." 

That night and Sir Peter Chambers's reception was the 
date and the place of Jean Methuen's first of many hundreds 
of great successes. She took the assembled people, as she 
had taken the five marooned Englishmen, by storm. 

Two years later Mitton stood in the wings of Covcnt Gar- 
den Theatre. 

** Faust" had been sung, and Jean Methuen was taking 
her seventh consecutive call. To Mitton happened along 
the stage-manager. 

"My God, what a triumph! Where did you find her?" 

"In a swamp," replied Mitton, off-hand. 

"What a find!" exclaimed the enthustiastic man. "And, 
by the way, am I not in order in congratulating you on being 
something closer to her than a friend ? " 

"We are engaged," admitted Mitton. 

The stage-manager gazed out to where Jean Methuen 
stood, bowing to the wild tumult of the excited audience. 

"I don't believe they '11 ever let her come off," he said. 

"Then I '11 get the conductor to put her off," said Mitton 
seriously. 

The stage-manager glanced at him, then, not understanding, 
walked away. 
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PAOLO BOTTA'S NERVOUS- 
NESS 

An Episode in Brazil 

By AMBROSE PRATT* 

AS I strolled up to the hotel at the heels of the burly 
peso who carried my satchel and handgrip I noticed 
two men standing in the shade of the piazza opposite, watching 
the hotel with the most earnest attention. But for their plain 
civilian dress I should have taken them for soldiers on "sentry 
go/* for they were armed with rifles. Perhaps, however, I should 
not have given them a second glance except for my peso. 
With true Brazilian languor he seized upon their presence 
as an opportunity to delay the completion of his mission. 
Fully half a dozen times on the way from the river he had 
acted similarly. He stopped suddenly, put down my belong- 
ings in the dust of the roadway, and, talking volubly the 
while, proceeded to roll and light a cigarillo. 

**You see those men, senhor. One is Piero Manenda, 
and the other is Juan Mendoza. They are members of a 
famous band of gamblers and card-sharpers. They are 
guarding the front of the hotel while their comrade, Sancho 
Nunez, guards the rear. They are waiting for Paolo Botta. 
Three nights ago they measured forces, all three, with Paolo 
Botta in the casino and they were beaten. Paolo Botta 
has for his patron saint his excellency El Diavolo. It is 
said that he can charm the ten of clubs into an ace of hearts 
with a movement of his eyelids. He is a yery great man and 
a learned gambler. It seems a pity he should have to die.'* 

" Why should h? bftVe to die ?'* I demanded. ^* Is he ill ?'* 

• All rights reserved^ 
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The peso shrugged his shoulders. "Not ill, but he cannot 
always live within doors, senhor, and as soon as he emerges 
he will be killed." 

I silently commended the peso's fine powers of imagination, 
but not caring to indulge him any further I pushed past him 
and entered the hotel. 

Half an hour later I was seated before an excellent lunch. 
At a neighboring _ table quite close at hand I perceived a 
young Spaniard with a face of extraordinary comeliness. 
He was very slight, but extremely well-proportioned. His 
skin was of that clear oUve hue whose smooth transparency 
has made so many Spanish beauties famous. He wore his 
hair long. It was straight but very thick, and black as the 
raven's wing. His features were of the aquiline cast. His 
eyes were large, full of expression, and more brilliant than jet. 
His brows, nose, mouth, and chin were chiseled with the 
faultless perfection of a classic cameo. Altogether he made 
so pleasant a picture that, hungry as I was, I could hardly 
eat for watching him. He seemed quite indifferent to my 
attention. But he had no appetite. He merely toyed with 
his food, and at length he ceased to make any pretense of 
eating at all. Course after course was put before him, but 
he remained sunk in a mood of unbreakable abstraction. 
However, as I rose to depart, he aroused himself, and for the 
first time regarded me. As our eyes met he bowed with the 
charming courtesy of his countrymen, and favored me as 
well with a gracious but rather melancholy smile. A stranger 
in a strange land, I could not resist the opportimity to make 
the acquaintance of so altogether fascinating a personality. 
Taking out my cigarette case I offered it to him with a com- 
plimentary invitation in my best Spahish. 

He answered me in EngUsh quite as good as my own. 

"Sir, you are very gracious. I accept with pleasure." 

The exchange over, he too arose, and we wandered into 
the coffee-room together. In a few minutes I found myself 
outlining to him the mining business which had brought 
me to that queer little Amazonian city, and which on the 
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following day would lead me still farther into the Brazilian 
wilderness. He displayed a most engaging interest in my 
concerns and gave me some valuable advice manifestly from 
the treasures of a sagacious and profound experience of the 
country. At the end of an hour's chat, being desirous of 
stretching my legs, I proposed an excursion into the city. 
But he smilingly begged to be excused, and unwilling to leave 
him, I lingered smoking and chatting on a hundred different 
topics. Every moment I became more interested and more 
curious to discover the identity of my companion. It is no 
exaggeration to say that I had never met a more brilliant 
conversationalist. We were still talking, when to the 
astonishment of us both dinner was announced. He sprang 
to his feet with an exclamation of dismay, made a hurried 
apology, and vanished. I expected to see him again at 
dinner, but to my great disappointment he did not reappear, 
although I waited until the room was empty, hoping against 
hope for his advent. My evening was as dull and lonely as 
the afternoon had been enjoyable. I went for a solitary 
ramble but the city did not repay the trouble of investigation. 
The streets were badly lighted, and they all smelt abominably. 
I soon returned, and finding the coffee-room given up to a 
crowd of noisy gamblers, I retired to my room and went to 
bed. Very shortly after dawn I was aroused by a hand on 
my shoulder. I looked up and saw the accomplished stranger 
who had so pleasantly entertained me the previous day stand- 
ing beside my couch. He was most curiously dressed, being 
clad in black velvet from heel to head. The buttons of his 
tunic were composed of large golden coins. He was greatly 
agitated. His hands trembled and his face was deathly 
pallid. Considerably startled by an apparition so alto- 
gether unexpected, I sat up in bed and rapped out eager 
questions. 

**What ails you, senhor? Is the hotel afire? What is 
the matter? Why are you here? Why are you trembling? 
Why don't you speak?'' 

He stared at me, trying vainly to answer. His teeth were 
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chattering, and if ever a man's face showed mortal terror 
his did at that moment. I flung the bedclothes aside and 
sprang to the floor. 

"Senhor/* I cried. "For heaven's sake compose yourself 
and tell me what has happened." 

He put out his hands as a frightened child might, seeking 
a protector. 

"Oh, senhor," he muttered. "Forgive me, but I am very, 
very nervous. When this nervousness comes to me I look 
into the face of death.'* 

I took his hands and gripped them strongly. They were 
very small hands, very soft, and as white as milk. 

"Come," said I, "put your fears aside and tell me of their 
cause." 

"Oh, to be big and strong and brave like you!" he sighed, 
and two great tears rolled down his cheeks. 

"Nonsense," I exclaimed. "What has happened? Have 
you seen a ghost?" 

He shook his head; then, with a painful effort at self-mastery, 
he bit his lip and drew his hands away. 

"I can stand it no longer," he cried, speaking through his 
locked teeth. "This siege is driving me insane. I must 
end it." 

"What siege," I demanded, in a fog. 

"I am Paolo Botta," he replied, and his tone seemed to 
say he had explained everything. 

The story that my luggage peso had told on the yesterday 
flashed into my mind. Could there be any truth in it? I 
strode over to the window, drew the blind aside, and peered 
out. My room was on the first floor, and it overlooked the 
street. On the piazza opposite stood two men armed with 
rifles. They were about fifty yards apart and they were 
gazing at the hotel with the watchful care of hawks. They 
had marked me draw the blinds, and each man raised his 
rifle as our eyes met, not as though to fire at me but as if 
to be ready in case of an emergency. 

I turned and looked at my visitor. He had taken from 
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his pocket a package covered with seals. He held it toward 
me with shaking hands. 

"Senhor," he cried, in broken accents, "you are an English- 
man and may be trusted ? Here is my money. If I die you 
will take it to my wife at Rio. Her address is written on the 
cover. You will easily find her. I beg you not to tell her 
that I died a coward's death. I am very nervous now, but 
when the time comes I hope to meet fate like a man. Am 
I not Paolo Botta — a hidalgo?'' 

Hardly knowing what I did I accepted the package. He 
made me a profound bow, and turning, walked unsteadily 
toward the door. 

"Senhor!" I cried. "Where are you going? What do 
you intend to do?" 

He paused and once more faced me, but shuddering now 
more violently than ever. 

*'I go," he muttered, "to fight Juan Mendoza and his gang 
in the open. They have sworn to kill me, but I may escape. 
I have vowed an altar to the Virgin. Senhor, pray for me." 

"Look here," I protested. "Why should you fight those 
rascals? Why not call on the police?" 

"The police!" He spread out his palms with a hollow, 
laugh. "This is not a matter for the police, senhor. It is 
a vendetta. They are known to be cheats, but they say I 
cheated them. It is a thing to be decided by the bullet or 
the knife, not the law. They have chosen the bullet. They 
have besieged me for three days. The city believes me 
afraid. Men spit when I am called in the streets. I, Paolo 
Botta, a hidalgo, am named by the populace with jeers." 

"But surely to God, senhor, you don't intend to fight 
those three scoundrels singlehanded?" 

"I must," he answered. His teeth were rattling like casta- 
nets. "I am very nervous to do so, but I must." 

"But they won't give you a chance. They will shoot as 
soon as you appear." 

**No, no. They must wait until I step upon the road. 
They must not fire at the hotel. That is the rule." 
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"What would happen if you shot them, here, from my 
window ? They are well within pistol range." • 

"I should be hanged, senhor, and my body would be given 
to the dogs." 

"Is there no other way.^ Could you not escape.^" 

He gave me a wintry smile. "I am hidalgo. Last night 
I sent them my challenge for this hour. Senhor, farewell." 

"Senhor Botta," I cried, impulsively. "Can't I help 
you ? It 's not my quarrel, but hang it all, I can't see you 
butchered like that — three to one. Why, it 's infamous." 

He shook his head. For a moment or two he gazed at me 
» — a look I shall never forget — then of a sudden he turned 
and left the room, sobbing like a woman. 

Even then I did not believe altogether in the impending 
tragedy. It all seemed too monstrously unthinkable to be 
true; and I had seen so many tragic situations in my travels 
through Spanish America resolve inevitably into comic-opera 
burlesque that I easily persuaded myself this one would 
similarly develop. I was intere^ed enough, however, to don 
dressing gown and slippers and step out on my little balcony. 
To my surprise a glance up and down the street informed 
me that every window and balcony of every building facing the 
highway was crammed with eager-faced spectators. The 
road itself, however, was completely unoccupied. The good 
citizens were anxious to see the fighting, but they were as 
unwilling to take any risks of flying bullets. 

The two gamblers, Manenda and Mendoza, stood stolidly 
at attention on the piazza opposite, their rifles ready for 
action at a second's notice. Observing them narrowly I 
perceived that they were very weary from their long vigil. 
Their faces were haggard and deeply lined. Their expres- 
sion was a fixed, wolfish snarl. 

Presently from the lane at the corner of the hotel a third 
rifleman appeared. This man was evidently Sancho Nunez, 
whose duty it had been to guard the rear of the edifice. He 
scuttled across the road like a rabbit and took up a post on 
the piazza about twenty paces from Manenda. The three 
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bandits then intoned a recitative of their exploits for the benefit 
of the watchers. By their own accounts they were very brave 
fellows and had committed many bloody crimes. The spec- 
tators applauded 1;hem, and some women actually threw roses 
into the street as though to reward their performance. 
Mendoza had the hardihood to leave his cover and pick up 
one such flower, and he gained as recompense a storm of 
noisy plaudits. Elated by this demonstration the ruffian 
forthwith began to shout insults at Paolo Botta. 

"Where," he yelled, ** lurks this miserable muchaco who 
not only pretends to be a man, but claims the blood of a 
hidalgo? Why does he still tarry in his burrow? Why 
does he not come forth and face his executioners ? Let him 
not think to prolong his infamous existence! His death is 
decreed! His tardiness merely proclaims him a white liver 
and a coward. And if he delays longer it will earn for his 
memory the execration of all brave people, and earn for his 
body a tomb in the entrails of scavenging curs!'' 

It was all very magniloquent and high sounding, but in 
effect it meant "Dilly Dilly, come and be killed!'* the 
cry of Mother Gamp to the Christmas goose; and my gorge 
rose at the sight of those three braggarts who glorified them- 
selves at the expense of their unhappy victim. 

I was just about to leave the balcony and to seek my poor 
friend to see how he fared and to make another effort to 
induce him to decline so unequal a combat, when of a sudden 
I saw him emerge from the hotel steps and stand upon the 
pavement, almost beneath my feet. A long, sharp sigh from 
the crowded windows and balconies greeted his advent. 

The three bandits opposite gripped and raised their weapons 
and stood as still as statues. The rules of this sort of murder 
forbade them to fire until Botta should quit the shelter of the 
pave, and also prescribed that they too must step upon the 
roadway before the fight could legally begin. I, therefore, 
became intensely curious to discover which side would make 
the first move, the challengers or th^ challenged. 

I looked at Botta and barely restrained an exclamation 
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of amazement* He was to all appearances unarmed. He 
had assumed a negligent pose and he was quietly and with 
the utmost coolness rolling a cigarette. What had become 
of his nervousness ? His hands did not tremble and he was 
no longer pale; indeed, his cheeks were suffused with a bril- 
liant glow. His slender black-clad figure looked very romantic 
and not a little noble as he stood there idly amusing himself 
in the face of threatening death, the three ugly rifle muzzles 
converging on his breast. Presently he put the cigarette 
into bis mouth and struck a match on the heel of his shoe. 
The dame scarcely flickered as he applied it to the weed and 
then puffed out a very perfect ring of smoke. It was a mar- 
velous exhibition of sang-froid and the mastery of mind over 
matter. The fickle sympathy of the spectators went to him 
spontaneously. A long burst of cheering sounded, and the 
air was simply filled with frying roses. 

Paolo Botta swept off bis velvet sombrero and bowed 
profoundly to acknowledge the compliment. Then, with a 
recklessness passing all belief, still apparently unarmed, he 
stepped upon the roadway, sauntered over to the nearest 
rose and stooping picked it up. Mendoza had done the 
same thing a little while earlier, but it was before his enemy 
had appeared, and even so he had hurried back to the safety 
of the piazza with all possible alacrity. Botta's behavior was 
vastly different. Having secured the rose, he turned his 
back upon the three astounded bandits, and kissing his hand, 
with another profound inclination, he bowed to a group of 
ladies standing in a balcony near mine. He then leisurely 
proceeded to fasten the flower in his tunic. 

It would be impossible to describe the tumult of enthusiasm 
that his gallantry engendered. The spectators shouted them- 
selves hoarse in a perfect frenzy of admiration and paid 
tribute to his courage in salvos of ''Well done, Hidalgo mio!" 

Botta's three enemies stood like graven images throughout 
the performance. They dared not fire at Botta while his 
back was turned for fear of incurring the animosity of the 
crowd, and as yet they had not left the pavement. Botta 
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seemed unconscious of their existence. Still with his back 
to them he moved quietly among the roses stooping every 
moment to pick one up that caught his fancy. I was almost 
stupified by his reckless folly for a time; but at length I per- 
ceived a method in his madness. Every careless step brought 
him nearer to the line of pavement on which his three adver- 
saries stood. Before they comprehended his strategy he 
had attained his purpose. He had got them in a line. He 
stood so close to their pavement that they could not leave it 
in a body without the foremost encountering the fire of those 
behind. Of a sudden Botta uttered an excited laugh and 
wheeled to face them. In his left hand was a bunch of roses, 
in his right, by some magic, was a revolver. He spat out his 
cigarette and contemptuously shouted ^* Fools!'" 

Mendoza was nearest him, about fifteen paces distant. 
The man's face was gray with rage and fear. He saw the 
trick at last, but knew not what to do. He flung a glance 
behind his shoulder and cried in a strangled voice: "You 
Nunez! you must begin. You are the hindmost." 

"No; all together!" shouted Nunez. "Let us keep to our 
agreement." 

"Dolt!" shrieked Mendoza. "Do you think I wish your 
bullet in my back?" 

From the crowd a terrible laugh ascended. There was 
no longer the least sympathy felt for the executioners. They 
had made themselves ridiculous, and the laughter had a pitiless 
sound in it which showed that the crowd desired their death. 

Botta waited, smiling softly, for his adversaries to move. 
But they stood looking at him like three bewildered sheep 
for all that their cocked rifles covered him, for they dared 
not fire while they remained upon the pav^. 

Botta's slow smile faded at length into an expression of 
'mortal cruelty. He began to speak. 

"Was it you, Mendoza, who called me a coward some few 
moments since; or you Nunez, or you Manenda? or did my 
ears deceive me.^ I fancied to have heard my tardiness to 
fight denounced most bitterly. I must have dreamed, for 
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behold, you are three to one against me, and yet your com- 
passion is so far greater than my cowardice that you will not 
kill me either singly or in company! There mdst be magic 
in that pavement to bind such fearless feet!" 

There was a moment of tense stillness, then a tempest of 
hoots and jeers resounded through the thoroughfare. In 
the midst of it the maddened bandits on a simultaneous 
impulse sprang from their cover. Three rifles cracked like 
one. Botta fell to the ground. I thought him dead — but 
it was another trick. He rose on arm and his revolver broke 
into noise and flame. At the first shot Mendoza toppled 
over, shot through the gullet; at the second Manenda staggered 
back, a bullet in his heart; at the third Sancho Nunez turned 
and fled, trailing a shattered arm and leaving his rifle in the 
dust of the roadway. A fourth shot, at the great distance 
of full seventy paces, struck and smashed his spine. He 
was dead before he touched the ground. 

Paolo Botta arose, and with elaborate carelessness flicked 
the dust from his velvet suitings with a gay silk scarf. Then, 
amid a stillness deep as death, he turned and bowed with 
uncovered head three times to the corpses of his foes. The 
silence merged into a solemn murmur of applause but Botta, 
still uncovered, raised his hand as though to check it, and 
crossing the road with solemn tread and downcast mien 
passed like a mourner into the hotel. 

Half sick and shaking with excitement I dragged myself 
from the balcony. A moment later Botta stood on the thresh- 
old of my room. Once again his face was deadly white and 
he trembled like a man smitten violently with ague pains. 

''Ah! my friend!'' he cried. ''What must you think of 
me! Behold my craven nervousness! It is not without 
cause my enemies have taunted me. Oh! my friend — I am 
very much afraid that — that — I — ah '' 

He fainted in my arms. I caught him as he fell. 
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THE OTHER MAN'S BOOTS 

The Story of an Unlucky Man 

By RICHARD MARSH* 

BUTLER came into my room with a pair of patent-leather 
boots in his hand.. 

"I can't wear them/* he said. "I paid five-and-twenty 
shillings for them; you can have them for twelve-and-six — 
and they 're brand new." 

I was going to the Parkers at Hendon; and could not 
but feel that decent- looking boots might catch Jane Parker's 
eye; particularly as my own were a trifle worn. So I bought 
the boots — to oblige Butler. My idea was that since they 
were of no use to him, seven-and-six would be ample. But 
the man's nature constrained him to extract the uttermost 
farthing from a friend whose only wish was to do him a good 
turn. So he insisted in squeezing out of me an additional 
two-and-six. 

The result was that when we had finished our discussion, 
and I had rushed into my clothes, there were only a few 
minutes left to catch the train. OflF I tore. I hate tearing, 
but there was not a cab in sight, and I was perfectly aware 
that if I missed that train there was not another for at least 
three hours. What with my agitation, and the speed at 
which I was rushing, I had not gone half-way before I became 
conscious that, as regards fit, Butler's boots were a trifle 
too glove-like. The miserable man had palmed oflF on to 
me a pair of boots which were inflicting on me the most 
sanguinary tortures. By the time I had purchased a ticket, 
charged down the platform, been pushed into tho starting 
train by an over-officious porter, who nearly hurled me 
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through the opposite door, I felt that I was better fitted to 
be the subject of a surgical operation than to pay a visit to 
the Parkers. As the train glided out of the station I removed 
Butler's boots. Oh, the relief! Placing them on one seat 
and my feet on the other, I enjoyed a few minutes of almost 
perfect bliss. 

Presently we stopped at a station. Prudence and my 
natural delicacy suggested that I should replace the boots; 
but as, on glancing through the window, I saw no one who 
seemed at all likely to come my way I felt justified in post- 
poning the evil moment as far as possible. Judge, then, of 
my consternation when, just as we were off, a young woman 
came tumbling into the compartment and flopped down 
upon the patent-leathers. For a second I was speechless. 

"Excuse me," I ventured at last. "You are sitting on 
my boots.*' 

The start she gave! The way she sprang to her feet, and 
the look she cast behind her! She saw the boots; she saw my 
feet; slie understood — at least, partially. She glanced 
through the window. We were clear of the station, or I 
make no doubt that she would have left the carriage in defiance 
of the railway company's by-laws. Sinking on to the seat, 
she covered as much of her countenance as a very small 
pockethandkerchief permitted. 

I perceived that I was in the presence of an unusually 
sensitive young woman — possibly of some tender creature 
who had for the first time quitted the protection of her mother's 
arms. I stammered an apology — with what was meant to 
be a smile. 

"Excuse me, but the fact is, they are new boots, and they 
are just a little tight." 

She glanced up with gleaming eyes. 

"If you speak to me, I '11 ring the alarm-bell!" 

She looked as if she would do it, too. It was my turn to 
shiver. What might not happen to me if she did ? Goodness 
only knew what story her excited fancy might prompt her to 
tell. Before I knew it my character might be gone. With 
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hands which Uterally trembled I began to replace Butler's 
boots; or, rather, I began to try to. Because it soon dawned 
upon me that I was essaying a feat which approached the 
impossible. Without a shoe-horn to strive seemed vain. 
I endeavored to make the most of a half-crown. It would 
not do. Either the coin was useless, or my fingers awkward. 
A half-crown was not going to induce Butler's boots to replace 
themselves upon my feet. 

I stuttered a request. 

"A thousand pardons, but the boots are rather tighter 
than I thought. Have — have — have you such a thing 
upon you as a shoe-horn?" 

**I told you if you spoke to me again I should ring the 
bell." 

She rose. So did I. 

**Pray forgive me — I had no intention to offend — I 've 
been the victim of circumstances — I promise I won't speak 
to you again if you '11 leave the bell alone." 

She left the bell alone — with such a glance toward me ! 
I continued wrestling in silence with Butler's boots. It is 
not always easy for a person of a certain figure to put on a 
pair of refractory boots in public. My coat was a little tight 
under the arms. I knew that the starch was coming out of 
my collar. I felt that my tie was crooked. Each second 
I expected that something would happen to my waistcoat. 
Had I only been able to undo a button or two I should have 
been eased. But in my situation how could I? 

Luckily, as I feared that I was approaching an apoplectic 
fit, the train began to slow. We entered a station. The 
young woman stood up. She said, with an air of the loftiest 
disdain: 

"I will leave you, sir, to continue your struggle with your 
boots, alone." 

She quitted the compartment. How thankful I was for 
her departure! I perceived that the weather had changed, 
and that it was commencing to rain. In a sense, inside it 
was raining too, for the perspiration was streaming down 
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my face. I mopped myself with my handkerchief, sighed, 
replaced the wretched foot-wear on the opposite seat, and 
resolved that when we were once more clear of the station 
I would, remove my coat and waistcoat and return to the 
attack on Butler's boots under circumstances better calcu- 
lated to achieve success. 

Someone stood before the carriage window, a huge 
fellow, over six feet high. He turned the handle. I clutched 
at the window. 

"Pardon me, sir,'* I began, "but there's plenty of room 
in the train, and if you would n't mind I should be 
obliged " 

He cut me short, wrenching the door from my grasp. 

"What the deuce do you mean by trying to prevent my 
coming in?" 

He entered, shutting the door behind him with a bang. 
The train was off. He all but stamped on my unshod feel. 
I made a forward movement as he was about to seat himself. 

" One moment, sir ! You are about to sit upon my boots !" 

He looked behind him. As he did so an expression of 
the most singular kind came on his countenance. He looked 
down at my feet. When he saw the condition they were 
in the expression intensified. I really feared that he was 
going to assault me. He seemed in a towering passion. It 
is possible that I did shrink a little back. He exclaimed 
with a sound that was between a gasp and a splutter: 

"You scoundrel!" 

He picked up Butler's boots. Before I had a notion of 
what he designed to do he threw them out of the carriage 
window, wide of the line, right into a field of grain which we 
were passing. The action was so unexpected, the outrage 
so unprovoked, so unjustified, that it was some moments 
before I was able to realize what had actually occurred. 
Then the whole enormity of the thing came on me with a 
rush. 

"Do you — do you know you 've thrown my boots out of 
the window?" 
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Instead of showing the slightest sign of contrition, he 
spoke and behaved as if the fault were mine. 

"And if you 're not careful, in two seconds I '11 throw you 
after them! How dare you put your filthy boots on the 
cushions of a fiirst-class carriage? How dare you sit in a 
first-class carriage in such a condition at all? Perhaps you 
would like to remove the rest of your clothing? In which 
case I take leave to inform you that I will send it after your 
boots, and you after the lot!" 

I was almost petrified into speechlessness. That an 
individual — for absolutely no reason whatever — should 
throw my boots — my only boots ! — into a field of standing 
corn, with the rain coming down in bucketfuls! — and should 
then assail me as if I were a pickpocket, the thing surpassed 
behef. I endeavored to collect my scattered senses. I 
made an eflFort — a somewhat feeble one, I admit — to reason 
with the man. 

**Let us be calm, sir " 

** Don't ask me to be calm!" 

"Well, sir, I will not ask you to be calm; but I will ask 
you if a man who is suffering from tight boots is not entitled 
to relieve himself for a few moments of the torture he endures." 

"No reasonable being would travel in such things. You 
might as well ask if, because you choose to wear a suit of 
clothes which is three sizes too small for you, you are not 
entitled to relieve yourself of it wherever and whenever the 
fancy seizes you, say at high noon in Regent Street. It is 
persons such as you who make railway traveling in England 
a public scandal and an actual danger. If I did my strict 
duty as a magistrate I should give you into custody for infring- 
ing the company's by-laws, and for an outrage on public 
decency." 

"Give me into custody! It's extremely probable that 
I shall give you into custody for stealing my boots." 

"Stealing your boots!" leaning forward, he glared at 
me in a manner which induced me to compress myself into 
the corner. "You speak to me like that again, and. 
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magistrate or no magistrate, I '11 break this stick across 
your back!'* 

I never encountered such an individual before. I trust 
I never may again. He seemed to be under the impression 
that the fact of his having deprived me of my boots — my 
only boots! — entitled him to load me with every sort of 
abuse. It was no use trying to argue with him. Not the 
least. He was much bigger than I was, and apparently 
of a disposition which enjoyed disturbance for its own sake. 
To have a vulgar quarrel with him in a railway carriage was 
out of the question. I should have beei^ practically anni- 
hilated. Probably there were few things which he would 
have enjoyed more. 

At the next station he alighted. Although it was pouring cats 
and dogs, he stood there in the rain and shouted to the guard. 

" Guard, here 's a person in this first-class carriage with 
nothing on his feet! Such conduct ought n't to be allowed." 

His monstrous insinuation I did resent, and that in a 
manner which I have no doubt he found suflSciently emphatic. 

"Nothing on my feet!" I shouted. "I beg to inform you 
that I 've a pair of socks on my feet, sir! And, guard, if this 
man had n't thrown a pair of brand-new patent-leather boots 
out of the carriage window into the middle of a cornfield, I 
should have had something more. I want a policeman — 
that 's what I want." 

The guard held the door wide open. 

"If you want a policeman, you '11 have to get out and 
find one." 

"Get out! In this rain! What do you take me for? Cer- 
tainly not. I 'm going to Hendon, and when I reach it the 
law will be immediately put into motion." 

' * Hendon is next station ; can't hang about here. Right !" 

We were oflF. 

Hendon was the next station? Indeed! I did not look 
forward to the prospect with entire equanimity. I had never 
been to the place before, but I had a vague idea that it was 
a hole-and-corner village in which it might be difficult to 
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procure a decent pair of either boots or shoes. I had not 
told the Parkers by what train I should arrive, but as there 
appeared to be only one by which anyone could come, it was 
just possible that they might send some sort of vehicle to 
meet me. Suppose it contained Jane Parker, and I had 
to show myself to her in my stockinged feet ! 

It turned out that the station at Hendon consisted of a 
single platform — a mere strip of earth, no more. There 
was a wooden structure about the size and shape of a gipsy's 
caravan. Nothing else. And the wooden structure was 
ever so far from the point at which my carriage had stopped. 
I had not the faintest glimmering of an idea what to do. 
Without an umbrella — the sun had been shining when I 
left! — with a new top-hat and a nearly new frock-coat, to 
descend — in my stockinged feet! — into the sea of mud 
which did duty as a platform suggested the act of a lunatic. 
The guard gave me no time to reflect. He came paddling 
through the quagmire. 

**This is Hendon. Now then, sir, quickly, if you please! 
It 's raining ? As if I did n*t see it! We want to be off — 
we 're late already.*' 

**I can't possibly get down into that mud ill my socks. 
Where's a porter? Porter!" A lout of about eighteen 
turned and looked at me. "Lend me an umbrella — at 
once, if you please!" 

** Umbrella.?^" The lout grinned. •'We ain't got no 
umbrellas. We don't use 'em." 

** Don't use them!" 

I gasped. He himself was enveloped in what looked 
like a tarpaulin taken from the top of a truck. I was about 
to ask if he had another with which he could accommodate 
me when that wretched guard started worrying again. 

"Now, sir, are you going to get out, or are n't you ?" 

He reached up his hand. Really unconsciously I took it. 
In an instant, dragging me out of the carriage, he jerked me 
into the mud, banged the carriage door, waved his flag, and 
the train was off. My hat had slipped on one side. I had 
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gone over my ankles in slush. The passengers were enjoying 
from the carriage windows the spectacle I presented, and 
I was the subject of some most impertinent remarks. 

"Ticket, please!*^ 

Those were the words which greeted me before I had 
really realized my situation, and the fact that the departing 
train was leaving me behind. I turned upon the lout with 
a not unnatural burst of anger. 

"Ticket! Don't talk to me about a ticket! Take me into 
the station. It will be time enough to talk about a ticket 
then." 

'*Can't go into the station. Station's going to be closed." 

"Station's going to be closed? What do you mean? 
Send the station-master to me at once." 

"Station-master's over at sports. I'm going too, now 
train 's gone." 

"Sports! In this weather!" 

" 'Tis n't often anything happens round these parts. A 
little weather won't keep us away when anything 's doing. 
Mostly do rain sports day. Though this time it do be raining 
more than usual." 

"Get me a cab, please. Where's the village?" 

"Village is about a mile down the road. Ain't no cabs 
there. No cabs this side UflSngton. That 's about five 
mile. Might be a little more. I can't get you a cab. Tell 
you, I 'm going to the sports. Ticket, please!" 

"Where can I get a pair of boots?" 

"I don't know nothing about no boots. There ain't 
nowhere round these parts where you can get no boots that 
I knows on. Ticket, please!" 

I found myself standing in what was meant to be a road. 
A gate was slammed in my face. 

The station was shut. 

I shouted a last despairing appeal. 

"Can you tell me where Mr. Parker lives?" 

"He lives about four miles on t'other side of the lane. 
You go about a mile up the lane till you come to a stile. 
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You go over the stile across some fields till you come to a 
pond. You go round the pond till you come to a wood. 
You go through the wood till you come to some cross-roads. 
You take the road to your right, like, and then the first turning 
to your left. Then you 'd better ask again for afterward 't is 
a little puzzling.'' 

Whether the ruffian was or was not jeering at me I do not 
know unto this hour. 

Conceive my situation! It is difficult to depict it without 
seeming to use the pencil of exaggeration. The rain was 
descending simply in sheets. In less than the twinkling of 
an eye I was soaked to the skin. Remember that I had my 
best clothes on, under the impression that I was going to a 
garden party. Accustomed though I am to the fickleness 
of the English climate, I had no suspicion that we were about 
to have such weather. 

There was no shelter to be had. Wooden palings about 
five feet high marked the station. There was a hedge at 
either end. On the opposite side of the road was a ditch, 
with another hedge beyond it. Nothing in the shape of a 
house, barn, or reasonable-sized tree was to be seen. What 
had become of the loutish porter I cannot say. I imagine 
that the sports were held on the other side of the line, and 
that he had trudged to them across the fields. I only know 
that I called to him feebly, yet audibly, now and then, and 
that not a creature took the slightest notice. 

No. I turned up the bottom of my trousers and the collar 
of my coat. I tied a handkerchief round my neck. I rammed 
my hat down as far as possible over my eyes. And I clung 
to the palings in the pouring rain, practically barefooted, up 
to my ankles in mud; through the long hours of what was 
theoretically a summer afternoon. It is frightful to con- 
template. Awful to look back upon. 

I felt as if I was there for ever. Why a station had been 
planted there is more than I can even guess. Not a soul 
came near it all the time I was in its neighborhood. Nor 
did I see a sign of life of any sort or kind. 
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I WM just forming a resolution to mark mj abandonment 
of hope by sitting down in the mud, when a voice addressed 
m^ from the other side of the palings. 

"Hallo! What are you doing there?" 

What was I doing there ? The irony of the question! But 
I was too far gone to show resentment. An individual in a 
long, black waterproof was standing on the "platform.** 

"If you are connected with the railway company,*' I mildly 
remarked, "I shall be obliged if you will allow me to take 
shelter in the station till the next train comes." 

"But there is n't another train for more than half an hour." 

"As I have been waiting here since the last train went, 
without an umbrella and without shoes, a further half-hour 
is but an added trifle. And you will understand that I have 
reached a period at which trifles do not count." 

He hardly seemed to know what to make of me. But 
he opened the gate. 

He was the station-master. Having personally had enough 
of the sports, he had left his assistant to have his fill. He 
was good to me, on the whole. He took me into his own 
room, six feet by seven. He lent me a suit of clothes and a 
pair of boots — against a deposit of money. I will not 
speak of the cut, nor — since he was probably six inches taller 
than I was — will I dwell on the fit. I will merely remark 
that, on that occasion, my feet did not suffer from com- 
pression. As I knew that I should never be able to wear my 
own clothes again I let him have them as a keepsake — 
including my new silk hat. He saw me into the train — it 
appeared that if you only waited long enough trains did 
sometimes come even on that line; and I went home. 



IV 

THE WEDDING IN THE PATCH 

A Story of the Mines 

By PERCIVAL SHELDON RIDSDALE* 

V/'OU .no like much big dre-ess for wed-dingP** John 
^ Niesgoda asked, stumbling over words he heard others 
pronounce so glibly. 

Anna Zepa was the pride of the Patch, in the foreign settle- 
ment, and she made answer accordingly. 

**Me woman,** she said, and deprecatingly waving her 
hand at her torn apron from beneath which peeped the 
rough pink toes of her unshod feet, "me woman. All 
like fine dress. Me too. How much you give me, John?" 

Work in the coal mines had not poured money into John*s 
pocket quite as the steamship agent in Galacia promised. 
Once $18 a month was a large amount to him, but now, out of 
the eighteen or twenty dollars he earned, he could save but 
six or eight. Then there had been the great strike when 
he got nothing, and month after month the lump in the 
old stocking in his trunk grew smaller and smaller, until 
it was gone. 

It was then he met Anna, who, as assistant in her mother's 
boarding-house, saw the food he brought to be cooked grow 
less and less in quantity. 

"You fool man for stay here," she declared vigdrously. 
"Why no get work? Go soft coal mines, plenty work, 
plenty pay." 

John went on one of the trains which generous corpora- 
tions provide for those who deem tickets unnecessary, and 
after the strike he returned in the same way. 

Being an embryo American, with an overwhelming ambi- 

• All rights reserved. 
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of gas to accumulate. This and the naked lamp of a miner, 
some time later, made a case for the hospital, and caused the 
violent discharge of John when he went blithely to work the 
next morning. 

There was no appeal from such a decision. The union, 
of which John had become a member long before he learned 
to pronoimce^ its title, while acting promptly enough in 
other cases of discharge, had no sympathy with a man whose 
careless .ess might decrease its membership. Other miners 
would not take him as laborer. His carelessness had 
not only lost his job, but made the prospect of another 
vague. 

The Patch was never so small a place as then. Its one 
rough street and its numerous dirty little alleys offered no 
distraction more exciting than a dog-fight. The hours dragged 
heavily, and as John returned from fruitless quests for work 
he grew more and more despondent. A certain helplessness 
bom of his limited knowledge of the great **A-mer-i-can'' 
language, and his ignorance of all labor except mining, 
prevented him getting work away from the great black 
collieries. 

Anna, with a spirit twice his own, urged him on, nor did 
she, when he returned from vain quests, lose heart. The 
day of thq wedding was approaching, the company house 
they were to rent was ready, and if John had work he could 
get credit in the company store. 

"Go I-rish Mike,*' she advised him one day when he 
returned from a coal-picking trip to the culm bank, for 
want of something better to do. **Tell him. He give 
work.*' 

Mike Flaherty, political boss of the Patch in days gone 
by, and now ground between rival factions and shorn of his 
power, was striving to regain it and instal himself in the 
lucrative office of justice of the peace, where the distribution 
of the law in homceopathic doses, among the ignorant and 
Msily fined foreigners, had proved a bonansMt to more than 
one. 
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*^GVan!" said Mike, when John preferred his faltering 
request for **Got work? Me no got." 

John turned away sorrowfully. Suddenly an inspiration 
gave him tongue again. 

**Me got vote six-ten," said he. 

*'The devil ye have!" cried Flaherty, laying a heavy hand 
on his trembling shoulder and facing him around. 

"No got work, got vote, eh ? Shure it*s a bright example 
of a down-trodden race ye are. The loikes of ye will own the 
country before I'm a governor. And it's votes yeVe got?" 
He moved John to the full length of his arm and looked 
him over. 

"Six-ten," stammered John, "plenty much." 

"Got paper? You citizen? Vote last time?" And John 
stood dumbfounded at the fire of questions. There flashed 
upon him the knowledge that something was necessary to 
make votes. 

"Geor' Wash'ton— U-nat State," he cried blindly. 

"Yis, ye intelligent idjit!" roared Flaherty. 

"Oh, no-got," said John, mildly, "no-got." 

"Well!" cried Flaherty, aghast, "ye want fixin' an' ye can't 

vote? Well ! No -got, eh? Well, I got," and seizing 

John again he swung him around and aided his rapid depart- 
ure by a forceful kick. 

John went moodily to his boarding-house and gloomily 
leaned against the fence and kicked little stones and coals 
out of the sidewalk until Anna came out to him. 

"No marry," he announced sadly, "no work, no got money, 
no can get house." 

"Mine boss son of gun," said she, calmly expressing an 
oft-repeated sentiment of the man. 

"You bet," he agreed, "now no can marry!" 

She grew silent, thinking. He gazed hopelessly at the 
breaker, teeming with life, vomiting clouds of black dust, 
roaring with the rattle of machinery as the tons upon tons of 
coal were poured into the waiting cars. 

Then Anna spoke, her mind decided, her eyes flashing. 
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*'John" she said, putting her hand encouragingly upon 
his shoulder, "John, you my man?" 

**You bet," he replied, listlessly. 

"John! me your woman?" 

"You bet — much." 

"John, give me twenty-thirty dollar." 

He straightened up suddenly, gasping, and gazed at her, 
bewildered. 

"Twenty-thirty dollar," she repeated. 

"No got work" he protested, "no can marry." 

"No got work, sure," she exclaimed, "but got money, 
John." 

"Forty dollar," he volunteered. 

"Give me forty dollar," she cried, "we get married." 

"What do — how — no work," he stammered. 

She laughed at his bewilderment and went on briskly ques- 
tioning. "How much house?" 

"Four dollar month." 

"How much eat?" 

"Eleven-twelve dollar. Sleep two dollar month." 

She counted slowly on her fingers, shook her head, counted 
again, and with a happy laugh ordered "Go get money." 

He looked at her blankly, overpowered at the thought of 
turning into her hands all his worldly wealth and then getting 
married on nothing; and so he hesitated, his slow wits trying 
to grasp her meaning, her intention. 

She saw his hesitation, she noted the doubt struggling on 
his face, and being a woman, and knowing, she turned on her 
heel and walked away. 

"Oh — I get," he cried, half reproachfully, and climbed to 
his room and his trunk. Deep in her bosom she thrust the 
money. 

"John," said she gaily, "we get marry next pay-day," 

But he did not share in her gayety. 

"Umph," he growled, "forty dollar no got, work no got, 
nothing no got! Umph!" 

If John, slow of wit, a muscle worker, stolid as an ox, did 
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not understand the preparations of the next several days it 
was because Anna told him nothing. She was as busy as a 
bee, not in the arrangement of wedding finery, not in the 
purchase of dresses, but in talking to every one in the Patch, 
in stopping brewery wagons, butcher wagons, bakers' wagons, 
and conversing diligently and publicly with the drivers. 
Before <he knew how it had happened John heard that his 
marriage wajs to be the greatest event the Patch had ever 
known. He became the centre of interest. The women 
talked about him, the men teased him, the youngsters flung 
jibes at him and asked why they were not invited. 

Anna fitted him in a cherished suit of black she borrowed 
from the undertaker upon promise for future patronage, 
turned up the coat sleeves and the trousers' legs inside, and 
stood off admiring him. He was not happy. 

**Go buy it?'' he a^ked. 

She shook her head as she smoothed out a crease and tried 
to button the slender coat across his broad chest, but as he 
inconsiderately continued breathing, she gave up the attempt 
in despair. 

"All you do is marry me," she directed, making a little 
mocking bow. 

"My forty dollar," he demanded, "where at?" 

But she laughed at him, exclaiming carelessly, "Oh, no got," 
and sent him outside where he spent hours at his favorite 
recreation of kicking pebbles out of the sidewalk until it was 
all pockmarked. 

When the day of the wedding finally came the procession 
of wagons which halted before Anna's house transformed 
the Patch into a theatre of joy for the idle, and all day long 
crowds of youngsters heralded each fresh approach with 
yells of delight, fortified by the deeper murmur of much 
brisk gossip by their elders, as kegs and boxes were carried 
back to the crowded kitchen. 

At noon John, under orders from his best beloved, elbowed 
his way into the throng about the pay car, although there 
was no much-desired envelope for him, and repeated right 
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and left the invitation Anna had taught him, dwelling with 
particular stress upon the "polinky'' to drink and the good 
things to eat. 

The wedding was not one to find a place in the society 
columns of the papers. The ceremony itself was not even 
a matter of moment in the Patch; it was the aftermath which 
the guests anticipated. Only a few women were present, and 
they were not unduly interested. John himself, full of the 
mystery of what was to come, was glad when it was over. 
Then, when the lights blazed out from many candles and 
miners' lamps stuck in the crevices in the walls, the guests 
arrived. 

The fiddler was elevated upon his throne of chair and 
table in the corner; the tub of "polinky," beer and whisky 
mixed and spiced, was conveniently placed, the heaps of 
beef and bread, potatoes and hash, onions and pickles, were 
within reach of hungry hands, and when the first attack 
upon the feast was over the **polstertanz'* was started with 
the stamping of feet and the encouragement of the music. 

Anna, gay in white — borrowed from a cousin in a neighbor- 
ing Patch — and John, uncomfortable in his turned-in clothes, 
laughed and stamped with the rest around the room and 
the jollity was on. 

Then, with quip and jest, the young men and old pressed 
about the bride, he gaining the dance who paid most for it, 
according to the custom, while Anna stowed away in pocket 
the silver pieces, and the fiddler, whom she had so carefully 
instructed, made the dances short and numerous. 

As the '*polinky" tub was refilled, the laughter grew louder, 
the dances faster, the fun more boisterous, and the wedding 
pocket heavy laden. John, deep in toasts of many drinkings, 
had flung oflf his burdening coat, his wits stirred by the liquor, 
his cares dissipated by the fun, his eyes gloating over the 
money that tinkled in his gay bride's lap. 

And as the noise was loudest there happened what Anna 
1^ planned. 

"lihure, the hull Patch is imside." It was Flaherty, the poli- 
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tician, speaking to a dozen or more followers at the door, 
"an* the bride that is tould me to come aromid and make 
votes/' 

"Make 'em a speech in Irish, Mike," advised one of his 
friends, and with loud laughter the men pushed their way in. 

"Hur-rah Fla-ty," shouted John, and "Hur-rah Fla-ty," 
cheered the readily lead others, with a welcome such as the 
politician had not expected, and he was seized and dragged 
to the "polinky" tub. But he broke away and^ struggling 
to Anna's side, flung two silver dollars in her lap, and pranced 
with her about the room while his no less active satellites 
seized the first buxom girls they encountered and stamped 
after him until the house shook with the tramping and the 
laughter. 

And now it was time for the professional wit to work. 
Engaged at such events to spur the company into good-humored 
generosity toward the bride and groom, he now stilled the 
fiddler with a brimming cup of liquor and sprang upon the 
table. 

"Here," he cried, half in Slavish and half in English, a 
mongrel tongue most of them could understand, "here is a 
sweet, fair bride and here a strong man of a husband. Behold ! 
Look at them! They are strong and young and very brave. 
Oh, yes, so brave, for John has wed without a job. Who 
would want a job with so fair a bride ? Look at her! Look 
at her blue eyes! Her hair is like the gold in the pay enve- 
lopes. Her lips are sweet to kiss — um — um. Her teeth 
are strong to bite — oh — oh — . So be good. Be good 
with your money. Help them make a fine home. Buy a 
cow full of milk. And now drink their health. When you 
have done that I will tell a funny story." 

Loud shouts of merriment greeted this speech and coins 
and bills showered into Anna's lap while the tin cups beat a 
merry tinkle upon the tub. 

Now Flaherty, seizing the spirit of the occasion, sprang 
to the table, cheered by the fun-loving erowd, and k«l«Ung 
aloft a cup roared out his speech. 
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"It 's a foine bride, an' a foine man she has/' he cried, 
*'an' here 's to the health o' them. Shure, if it was n't for the 
Irish and the furriners there would n't be no coal minin' at 
all. So! It 's only a week to election day, an' if yez 'II 
vote for me — Flaherty, — " hammering his heaving chest, 
*'Oi '11 buy another keg o' beer." 

"Vote Fla-ty!" screamed John, wits and tongue loosened 
by the liquor. 

"Vote Fla-ty!" cheered the others. 

"That 's right, me bucko!" shouted the charmed Flaherty, 
"an' tis a job I have in the Red Ash for ye for them wurrds." 

"Job for John!" cried Anna above the clamor, and John, 
now utterly beyond himself, lifted the tub to Flaherty and 
yelled again, leading the chorus of: 

"Vote Fla-ty!" 

Hours and hours afterward, when fun indescribable had 
reigned, and as John lay loosely, overcome by oft-repeated 
li)>ations, Anna knelt and counted so many dollars that her 
brain was outdone. 

With figures too few to add it all she tied forty dollars in a 
handkerchief and the remainder in a towel. 

And then the women came, and her long fair hair, hanging 
low upon her shoulders before marriage, was put up in a coil 
on top of her head by their nimble fingers. 

She was a married woman. 
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MY ENEMY— THE MOTOR 

A Tale of the Road 

By JULIAN STREET* 

npHE original itinerary of the motor trip on which the 
-*• Grand Duke invited me to join him included Paris, 
London, Southern France, Spain, Morocco, Algeria, and 
the edge of the Sahara. 

Please observe now that I say "motor'' — not "auto- 
mobile." It is a trifle diflScult at first, but with a little use 
one becomes accustomed to the word and feels a thrill of 
Continental savoir faire in using it. When one says "motor," 
the indication is that one knows something of the game — 
or wishes to create the impression that one knows. 

Another point which may be mentioned now: I have 
referred to my host as the "Grand Duke." Before the 
motor trip I should not have dreamed of giving him a title 

— our relations, though agreeable, not having been familiar. 
But after being arrested with a man in both French and 
English, and after motoring with him through countless herds 
of geese and flocks of cows and armadas of lamb and mutton 

— on, on, on to the final cataclysm — after such experiences 
with a man, one gets to call him anything one likes. 

I chose to dub him "Grand Duke" because — although 
in point of fact he was a hustling American business man on 
a vacation — he motored as a Grand Duke ought to motor, 
if Grand Dukes are as fast as they are painted. 

Also in our party were the Doctor and the Actor. 

The Doctor was not a real doctor; we bestowed the title 
on him because of his professional air and his sagacity. We 
all agreed that the Doctor knew nearly everything. He was 

*AI1 rii^Ureflenred. 
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familiar with the appendicitis operation and could find McBur- 
ney's point unaided; he knew the drama from its first incep? 
tion to last night's productions; he had his own theories on 
yacht buildings on socialism, and on the Great Beyond, 
and he had demonstrated most of them. 

This is but a beggarly description of tHe Doctor. I shall 
try to write a book about him another time. 

The Actor was a real actor. He told me so himself. He 
was resting abroad after a heavy season's work. He was 
tall and beautiful and his clothes were immaculate con- 
ceptions. 

Louis, the Grand Duke's mechanician, was to drive. (By 
the way, never call the paid driver a "chauffeur." A chauf- 
feur is a gentleman who drives — a gentleman in theory, at 
all events.) Louis was French by birth, but he could drive 
in any language. Among his letters of recommendation from 
past employers was one signed by an American whose name 
we recognized at once as being on the forever-absent list of 
speedy motorists. (Later we saw the tree where it had 
happened.) Naturally, a mechanician with such a letter 
was worth his weight in sparking plugs. 

At last came the bright November morning when we 
descended proudly, in caps, goggles, and fur coats, to find 
Louis waiting with the motor at the door of our hotel in Paris. 

I think the Doctor and the Actor tried to look as though 
they owned the car — I know I did. 

There was a limited express train air about the big machine, 
and the loaded baggage rack behind advertised us to the 
little group of onlookers as no puny park motorists. 

I recall particularly a girl carrying a dressmaker's box. 
She stood looking, with such a pretty, interested face, that I 
was impelled to inspect a tire knowingly — the tire nearest 
her. It is still my fond idea that she believed I owned it. 
At all events she thought I knew what made the wheels go 
round. 

Then Louis gave the crank in front a whirl and the engine 
set up a soft, melodious whir-r-r. We got in — the Grand 
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Duke in front, beside his driver; the Doctor, the Actor, and 
myself in the tonneau — and in a moment we were off. 

Retrospedtively, I have compared my start upon that trip 
to the setting forth of the innocent and woolly Iamb — in 
his fur coat — bound for the slaughter. 

The streets of Paris were coated with thin mud and I 
confess that when we skid'^^d slightly on turning from the 
Rue Daunou into the bouleva -d, I forgot to lean luxuriously 
back upon the cushions. It was my first skid, you see. I 
have skidded much and madly since that time, but — I must 
be honest — I have never learned to like it. 

Later on, when the back wheels slewed 'round slippery turns, 
miissing obstructions by what seemed the fraction of an inch, 
I have sometimes mustered up a laugh, but never one that 
sounded aught but artificial in my own ears. 

We floated up the boulevard, passing other vehicles as 
though they were fixed pieces, into the Rue de Rivoli, past 
the Auto Club and the white statues in the Place de la Con- 
corde, and up the Champs-Elysees. 

I was surprised that the Grand Duke dared drive so fast 
in Paris, but there was a glorious exhilaration in the speed. 

•'Great!'' I called to him. 

**Bosh!" he answered briefly, without turning round, 
"This is n't motoring. Wait till we get out in the country." 

I was somewhat crushed at this, but I felt sure that the 
Grand Duke was boasting. 

We skimmed around the Arc de TEtoile as a swallow 
rounds a tree-top and I had just fastened niy eyes on the long 
vista of the Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne, when: 

"Arretez!" And suddenly we slid to a whirring standstill 
beside a gendarme. 

Then began an interesting histrionic exhibition by the 
Gallic Louis. Experiences with police in many lands had 
equipped him with an infinite variety of pleas, protests, 
and excuses — vehement, yet respectful. His arguments 
were good and his delivery was worthy of the Comedie 
Francaise. 
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The gendarme listened to our pilot with a smile of perfect 
imderstanding. Then, politely but firmly, he arrested him. 

Next came two hours' more than careful motoring about 
the city, on visits to official- looking buildings and official- 
looking personages. On coming from the last of these calls 
the Grand Duke winked and remarked: "All fixed." Then 
we took the road once more and, chastened by experience, 
ran with some caution until the city gates were passed. 

Louis possessed a nerve-racking talent for passing other 
vehicles on a slender margin of road. As we flew by them 
I used to note the tiny space between our mud guards and 
their hubs with mixed feelings of horror and admiration. 
On such occasions I was conscious of a sympathetic con- 
traction of the muscles in the Doctor, who sat next me, and 
I observed that the Actor was wont to grasp the side of the 
car firmly and pull, as though trying to help Louis turn in 
and out. 

We were nearing the open country when another motor, 
coming down an intersecting road, cut across our bows. 
It was a big red car with but one occupant. He was leaning 
over the wheel in a gray fur coat and his horn was going 
constantly. I had never seen such running and I shuddered 
at the thought of what might have happened had we met at 
the crossing. 

We turned the comer and gave chase (he too was traveling 
the Boulogne road), and I remember the comfort that I felt 
in the idea that it would be impossible to catch him. 

His car may have been half a mile ahead and I could see 
the hind wheels bounding in the air as they touched uneven 
spots. 

To my unmotored mind it was anything but pleasant work. 

"What would happen if he stopped short?*' I wondered. 

At last he seemed to hear our horn. After shooting a quick 
glance back over his shoulder, he turned aside enough to 
let us pass. Nervous as I was, I felt a thrill of joy as we 
tore by him, though those two speeding cars, side by side, 
was as unholy a sight as one might see upon a public highway. 
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When we were past, the Grand Duke turned and smiled 
at us, and I recalled his: "This is n't motoring," when I had 
fancied we were running fast upon the Paris boulevard. 
Now, I felt, I knew. He had been right. In Paris we had 
not run fast — only fast enough to be arrested, that is, and 
any motorist will tell you that that's not fast at all. 

At the entrance of a village we approached, I fancied that 
our speed would be reduced, and I waited anxiously the 
retarding feeling of the brakes. It never came. Our little 
brush on the road had got through the Grand Duke's blood. 
The run was on in earnest. 

A dog ran out to bark; looked at us, and retired silently 
and quickly. Mothers heard our honking horns while we 
were yet far off, and as we shot by them they were collecting 
children and taking them inside. Tradesmen ran from shops 
to hold horses and old women retreated from front gardens 
to door-steps, observing us with disapproving interest. 

It took a herd of cattle really to baflBe us. Cows being 
heavy animals, are not lightly to be passed over. On our 
way to Boulogne they blocked us many times. They will 
run before a motor in a scared helter-skelter fashion, and to 
pass them one must nose his way slowly, tooting lustily mean- 
while, until he frees himself. 

Hens are different. They will start to run before the. car; 
then, finding that it goes faster than they had expected, they 
make wild, shrieking darts for home at the last moment and 
not infrequently escape. 

Geese, on the other hand, are sensible, though slow. They 
dp not run before one. On hearing the horn they waddle 
off the road in quite good marching order and with far less 
agitation than hens manifest. 

Sheep give one little trouble. The shepherds and their 
dogs are active when they see motors coming. One can 
usually sail through on clear road if the guardians of the 
flocks are given proper warning. 

Dogs vary in their methods when cars are coming. Some 
dogs — discreet ones — - slink off and stand upon their door- 
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steps. Others run. Dogs that lie in the road to sun them- 
selves rise peevishly, and stiflBy stand aside. Gay young dogs 
come chasing on beside one, barking; and foolish dogs run 
out before the car to bark and jump and bite its nose and have 
a jolly time. Some see their folly in time to get away. Some 
drop before the motor and save themselves by letting the 
wheels pass both sides of them. Often, alas, an easy little 
rise and fall is felt by the persons in the tonneau. 

You will observe that, from motoring, I have gained some 
knowledge of contemporary natural history. The only com- 
mon animal I have omitted is the man. His actions are to 
be relied on. When he hears the horn he jumps and runs 
as though death were upon him. Yet, if I drove a motor, 
I should not count even on this. Suppose a man is deaf? 
But there I go again. 

One surprise was still in store for me: my first long coast 
downhill. Some time before we stopped for luncheon I was 
initiated. I think we had been climbing gradually since 
leaving Paris. Of course, we could not keep on going up 
forever; we must descend again. 

That hill must have been a full mile long, with another 
mile of steep ascent beyond. As we started down I leaned 
back, waiting for the brakes. Brakes, indeed? No brakes 
for us! Honk-honk-honk! Clear out; the Grand Duke's 
coming! 

It is useless to try to describe the sensation. To liken it 
to fljdng is trite, but true. We did not seem to touch the 
ground during the seconds of descent. It seemed impossible 
that wheels could turn so fast, that tires could stay on, or 
spokes stick in, instead of going hurtling through the air! 

I don't know just what time we made upon that hillside, 
but it was close to ninety miles an hour, and ninety miles an 
hour in a motor is far faster than the same speed in a train. 
A motor is lower — when traveling fast, one feels that one 
might easily lean out and touch the rushing roadway with 
one's hand. Then there is the open air, and the wind beating 
sharply in one's face. 
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Of course, the exciting element of motoring is in the fact 
that the lives of those who ride depend solely upon the driver. 
There are no rails to guide his flight; there is no right of way 
for his exclusive use. Without the aid of semaphores he must 
take his chances on the highway with all other vehicles, and 
what is worse, they must take theirs with him. 

Some of these thoughts passed through my mind as we shot 
that hill. The impetus we got from the descent was enough 
to carry us to the top of the opposing slope on the high-speed 
gear. It was a great comfort to feel the force of gravity 
begin to work against us at the start of the ascent, and when, 
at the top, our pace dropped down to thirty miles sCn hour, 
my relief was inexpressible. After what had been, a thirty- 
mile clip seemed a snaiPs pace indeed; a comfortable gait 
at which to be thrown out — if one mvM be thrown. Most 
heartily I wished we never traveled above thirty miles an 
hour! What cared I to reach Boulogne a few hours after 
leaving Paris? A few days would serve me quite as well. 
As I reflected, something told me that the motorist who 
moves along in easy fashion is sure^ at least; whereas, the 
wild-eyed one, who keeps a savage pace, may get there sooner, 
or — he may never get there. 

Louis possessed great adeptness at taking curves without 
abating speed, but I wished that he would air this talent when 
I was not a passenger. Where the road suddenly twisted to 
a right-angle, he would dash madly to the point of turning. 
Then, throwing the front wheels sharply round, he caused 
the rear ones to skid so suddenly that we *d be running straight 
again, without quite knowing how we 'd made the turn. 

The skidding feeling, as I believe I Ve said before, is, 
from my standpoint, most unpleasant. In hard skids, the 
car will rest for a moment on two wheels, which does not 
add to the pleasure of the sensation. 

A friend of mine, who saw it, has told me that in the Mont 
Cenis climbing contest, one high-power car went tearing 
up the mountain side much faster than the rest. Its driver 
had this skidding talent to a rare degree; in fact it was pro- 
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nounced a gift by connoisseurs. He would have won, hands 
down, had he not skidded a rear wheel into a roadside stone. 
This made bis car upset on top of him, which killed him, and 
of course caused him to lose the race. 

So you see that while skidding may save time on some 
occasions, on others it may not. 

We passed through many towns and villages before stopping 
for luncheon, in a mediseval-looking city with a great cathedral. 
I am under the impression that it was Amiens; the Grand 
Duke mentioned a name at the time, but I don't remember. 
We had a pleasant meal in an old inn; the landlady was 
engaging and she had a pretty daughter. Beyond these 
facts I wot not of the place. 

It was here that, for the first time, I remembered my note- 
books and my camera. The whole morning was ggne. We 
were half way to Boulogne and I had not made a note or 
taken a picture! I persuaded the pretty daughter to sit in 
the front seat of the car while I snapped her. Then, with 
my new fountain pen, I noted the fact. that she was beautiful, 
and felt less guilty. 

At lunch, I tried to draw the Grand Duke out. 

"That was a fine brush with the red car/' I ventured. 

"What?" said he, "That old road engine? We could 
do circles 'round him. Wait till we meet a decent car." 

"Don't you think it 's a bit dangerous to run through 
villages so fast?" 

"We have n't run so fast." 

"What about the hills?" 

"Oh, yes, we got going some then, but the engines are n't 
warmed up yet." 

I breathed a mental prayer that the engines would continue 
to keep cool. 

"Suppose an obstruction should crop up, suddenly, oh one 
of those hills," I said. "Suppose that a wagon or some- 
thing " In the shudder which followed this thought, the 

Doctor left the table. 

" Nonsense," said the Grand Duke, " We 'd stop or get 'round 
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some way. Wait till you see the car I 've ordered for next 
year. Ten horse more than this one. Then I *11 have speed. 
She '11 be good for more than ninety on level road. You can 
see what that '11 mean on the down grades." 

I thought I could. 

*' Where ^1 you be next spring?" he asked me. 

"In Florence, I think." 

**I tell you what I '11 do. I '11 take the new car down there 
on her maiden trip. Then I '11 show you a real run." 

"Thanks," I answered, trying to appear pleased, "But of 
course I may not be in Florence: You see my plans are n't 
very settled." 

Never should I be tricked into entering that new machine. 

Soon the Doctor came back, carrying a bundle. 

"What have you there ?" I asked, as he hid it away in the 
tonneau. 

"Bandages and things," he whispered, "I can set broken 
limbs, you know." 

There was a grimness in this studied preparation that 
chilled me through and through. I went to get a drink. 
In the bar I discovered the Grand Duke. 

"Say, old man," I began, "On the square now, don't you 
think it 's dangerous to " 

"No," he put in. "I used to feel that way myself. Now 
I can't go fast enough." After this he produced an ingenious 
set of arguments to show that motoring — his sort of 
motoring, I mean — was safe; safer than railroad travel, 
at all events. They comforted me a little then, but now I 
know them as the cunning sophistries devised by speed- 
mad minds. 

Soon we were on the road again, and before long we met 
a motor that was worthy of our gasolene. It was a forty- 
horse machine of well-known make, and it was being driven 
by its owner. 

While it is quite beyond my powers to describe the mad 
chase of the two cars, I may hint at the truth by telling you 
that when they took their curves their mechanician stood 
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upon the running board and threw his weight far out, to help 
keep all four wheels the nearer to the ground. 

For twenty or more miles we followed them. Sometimes 
close behind, choked and blinded by their dust; sometimes 
several himdred yards away. Then again we would catch 
up and toot to them, in impudent suggestion that they clear 
the road. It made passing the red motor seem like taking 
candy from a child. 

At last we managed it upon a hillside. After that we kept 
the lead for a few miles — they "honk-honking" on, behind 
us — until they turned off somewhere and we lost sight of 
them. 

The hills were worse, now — or "better," a mad motorist 
would say. They were longer and more frequent. At the 
bottom of some of them were sharp turns that must be taken 
on the run. 

I feel sure that the application of the brakes when a car 
is started down these steep declivities would mean disaster, 
despite our host's asseverations to the contrary. I know 
there were times upon that journey when Louis would have 
applied the brakes had he dared. On one occasion we were 
doing a spectacular descent — with peasants Kke paintings 
by Millet or Jules Breton stopping their work in neighboring 
fields, to stare — when, from behind a heavily-laden cart, 
whose driver had already turned aside to give us way, a second 
wagon came, quite unexpectedly. 

Between both, the entire road was blocked. They may 
have been a quarter of a mile distant at the time. I saw 
the Grand Duke grasp the bulb of our second horn and join 
in Louis's tooting. Then the driver saw us, and began, with 
frantic efforts, to urge his lazy horses toward the roadside. 

I remember wondering whether Louis would try to set the 
brakes. Then, it being plain he did not mean to, I speculated 
in a dazed way as to which ditch he would prefer. I pondered 
on the driver's nerve in sticking to his post in face of the 
approaching horror; in his place I should not have done it. 

Then, suddenly, we were upon them. I saw myself sailing 
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high in air, over the wagons and the trees beyond — that is, 
in my mind's eye I saw it. As our headlights came abreast 
the carts I was so certain of destruction that I fancied I had 
already felt the fearful shock. In some way we passed 
between. I don't know how, for I jcan't believe that space 
enough was there. Yet we did pass. I do not try to account 
for our escape, but I can still be thankful for it. 

Soon it began to rain — at first a fine drizzle that made 
ground glass of our goggles; later a pelting downpour that 
made it hard to see at all. Mud and water splattered from 
our flying wheels and they slipped in the road, giving the car 
at times an uncertain drunken sort of course, that necessitated 
constant watchfulness at the steering-wheeL 

The French have an annoying way of keeping the heavy 
iron gates at railway crossings closed. When vehicles wish 
to pass, the gates are opened by the attendant, then shut 
again at once. 

Coasting down a muddy hillside at our usual breakneck 
pace, we saw, at the bottom, some of these closed gates. I 
heard the brakes touch gently and come off. Then on; 
then off, then on again, to reduce our pace. We had slackened 
but little when we reached the level road at the bottom of 
the hill. The iron gate was perhaps two hundred feet ahead.' 
A group of horror-stricken people watched from the neighbor- 
ing railway station. Then the brakes touched harder, and 
we began to slide diagonally in the mud. Off came the 
brakes; then on again they went — this time, for good. 

Our rubber tires were like runners in the mud. With 
twisting, sidewise motion we slid rapidly across the road, over 
the shallow curb and up on to the sidewalk. But we lost 
speed as we went. At last we stopped — our headlights 
within a foot of the hospitable, sausage-filled window of a 
store. 

Then the gates were opened and, backing off the sidewalk, 
we resumed our way, watched out of sight by the gaping 
people on the platform. 

So, through the gathering darkness, we continued. Tear- 
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ing and sliding, on, on, on toward Boulogne; in our ears the 
endless splatter of the mud; in our faces the constant sting 
of driving rain. 

A stoical indifference began to overcome me. Why worry ? 
Suppose we did hit something — would my anxiety tend to 
lighten the horror of the disaster? Suppose the steering- 
gear should go — would my eye upon the road hold the wheels 
there ? 

I determined to lie back and, for the first time, watch the 
country through which we passed. I communicated this 
intention to the Doctor, who said that he would do the same. 
But somehow, we could n't. In a moment we found each 
other squinting on again, beneath the visors of our caps. Our 
lack of will in this respect became a ghastly jest between us. 

The Actor — being an actor — was wont to muster a sem- 
blance of sang froid, which filled me with envious hatred, even 
though I knew that it was spurious. Experience in the public 
eye had taught him to suppress all evidence of what he felt, 
but I consoled myself with the thought that I saw through 
him, and that at heart he was as miserable as I. 

At last, electric lights appeared ahead. Simultaneously 
our wheels ran upon a cobbled pavement. I knew we were 
nearing a town, and when the Doctor said that it was actually 
Boulogne, I felt once more the joy of living. 

We reached the quay barely in time to have the motor put 
aboard the Channel steamer. 

As I lay, prone and miserable on a leathern couch in the 
smoking room, I remembered with pleasure the exposed 
position of my enemy, the motor, upon the open deck astern. 
The anguish that I felt with each lurch of the ship was tempered 
by my mental picture of the car sliding about the slippery 
deck — now into a heavy iron stanchion, then back to the 
deck-house, next into the steel mast, and so on, until it battered 
down the railing and splashed into the sea, where some sport- 
ing Kelpie might have it, second hand. 

When at last we rode in the shelter of the Folkestone break- 
water, I hastened on deck, only to find the car quite safe. 
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On going down-stairs the next morning in the hotel at 
Folkestone, I found all in readiness for the start. But how 
much a man can learn in a single day! None of yesterday 
morning's easy grace and gaiety was left in me, as I took my 
seat. Even the Doctor and the Actor seemed sombre, 
though I recall that the latter still made pathetic efforts 
at sprightliness. Only the Grand Duke was buoyant, as 
we set out. 

I soon saw that English roads twist and turn more than 
French ones; also there is more travel on them. Around each 
corner we came upon a variety of vehicles — from bicycles and 
dog-carts driven by ladies, to barbarous road locomotives 
drawing trains of cars. 

The day was bright, but recent rains had made the roads 
so muddy that the tendency to skid was even greater here 
than it had been in France. 

All the way to the metropolis the Grand Duke chafed, 
and when at last, after shooting in and out among vans, cabs, 
and the familiar London busses (many of which are now 
motor busses, by the way), we drew up before our hotel in 
time for luncheon, he apologized for our poky run to the porter, 
who came out to meet us, glittering in an English Admiral's 
full-dress uniform. 

On our second day in town the Grand Duke took us for a 
spin across the city, to call upon a friend of his. Coming 
back we were arrested. Arrests are much the same the world 
over, excepting that I think the London ** Bobby" looks for 
a bribe more eagerly than any other policeman I have met with. 

There were five counts against us, with ** Driving to the 
public danger," well ahead. Next day, in court, we were 
fined on all of them. Total, about one hundred dollars. 

This was the last time we were arrested on the trip, which 
fact is a reproach to the authorities of France and England. 

It was not long before the Grand Duke grew anxious for 
the road again. 

He still felt that on the run from Paris he had iiot really 
shown us what the car could do. 
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"I 've hod the engines overhauled," he said to me, the day 
before we were to start. "We*U do better going back. 
I 'm afraid you boys have n*t been having a good time." 

"Cih, don't worry about me," I begged. "Really, I'm 
almost sorry you bothered about the engines. It seemed to 
me they worked wonderfully; in fact " 

"Ah," he said, pityingly, "that's because you haven't 
seen them really right. After what I 'd told you about the 
car, I was mortified at the way we had to chase that one we 
met the other day. I was afraid you 'd think I 'd been 
exaggerating ' 

"Oh, no!" I hastened to assure him. "In fact, quite the 
contrary; we felt " 

At this juncture I was interrupted by the Actor who entered 
the room. There was an expression of anguish on his face. 
His throat was bound in a heavy muffler. He shivered and 
hurrying to the fire, warmed his hands, like the man in the 
play, who appears with artificial snow upon his coat, while a 
property gale whistles shrilly in the wings. When he felt 
that this had reached home, he fell into a fit of coughing that 
would have shamed the greatest of Camilles. But there 
was an art — a subtle studied air — about the timing of it all, 
that told me he was acting. 

"Lord," said the Grand Duke, "where did you get that 
cough?" 

The Actor put his hand upon his chest. "Don't know," 
he whispered, shaking his head, sadly. "Felt all right last 

night, but this morning " Here another paroxysm 

seized him. 

"That's awful!" exclaimed the Grand Duke, rising, 
"have you done anything for it?" 

The Actor nodded, as though too weak to speak. Then, 
with an effort: "Saw a doctor this morning," he replied in 
a wheezy whisper. 

"What did he say?" 

"Threatened with pneumonia. Got to go to bed and stay 
a week." 
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"But we *re going back to Paris to-morrow/' 

The Actor shook his head. "Sure death if I try it/' wa« 
his sad reply. 

The Grand Duke was genuinely alarmed. As for me I 
envied the Actor his art* 

"I don't see how I can leave you here, alone," said our 
host, nervously, " but I Ve simply got to be in Paris by *' 

"I il be all right," the Actor whispered. "Lots of friends 
here; they '11 see to me." 

"Maybe he can run over by rail and join us later/' the 
Grand Duke said to me. 

I nodded assent, but something told me we would see no 
more of the Actor — and it was not that I feared the outcome 
of his cold. 

As we set out, the light was that of evening. Ere we had 
gone a mile it came down, black, blind and miserable — the 
London fog, dark as the darkest night. 

We lighted the great lamps and wormed our way along as 
best we could — losing the road and finding it again — the 
Grand Duke muttering a grumbling accompaniment to our 
honking horns. 

The city's traffic was at a standstill, and the drivers of 
horse-drawn vehicles seemed to resent our attempt to move 
on when they had stopped. As we progressed we were made 
a target for witticisms and worse. 

After London there were the same wild downhill dashes; 
the same mad scoots past other vehicles, and the same sharp 
tweaking of the nerves, for the Doctor and myself, who were 
now sole occupants of the tonneau. 

We had exchanged confidences in London. From what 
I gathered he was trying to assume the mental attitude of a 
Jap soldier going into hopeless battle. 

"Death must come sooner or later," he had said to me, 
"and I don't believe that cautious persons live longer than 
those who take chances. Suppose I 'm killed, for instance; 
I 'm well insured, so my mother is n't going to want for any- 
thing. Besides, I 've lived a happy life and a fairly long one." 
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*'I 'm insured, too/' I said, ^'but it would seem a beastly 
sort of way to get the money — winding up with one's brains 
upon a stone at a roadside in a foreign land." 

"You carry accident insurance as well as life?" he had 
asked. 

"No," I repUed. 

" Well, I don't mind telling you that I wired from Boulc^e 
to have the amount of mine doubled," he added. 

This had been enough for me. I went out at once, found an 
agent, and took a policy that offered special favors to those 
who broke their arms and legs. You know the sort of poUcy 
I mean. If you break your right arm you get so much; if 
you break your left, so much. Then there is the same arrange- 
ment about the legs, and these rates are followed by a set of 
combinations of different limbs, which, if broken together, 
give the victim better returns upon his investment. 

The Channel was as smooth as glass this time. The crossing 
was short and we soon found ourselves once more in Boulogne, 
where we spent a comfortable night. 

When we were on straight French roads again, the Grand 
Duke felt that the time had come when he must retrieve the 
false impression that, he still insisted, we had of his motor's 
capabilities. The Doctor and I had frequently assured him 
that we were more than satisfied, but our words were of no 
avail. 

"You boys don't know what speed is," he would reply, 
pityingly. 

The only easy moments I enjoyed, that day, were when 
our tires burst, which — heaven bless their tender tubes ! — 
they did quite frequently. They seemed to have saved 
themselves till then to defeat the Grand Duke's project of 
beating the train to Paris. I am a lazy, comfort-loving man 
— so all my friends agree — yet I actually relished the hard 
work of helping to put on new tires, because it kept us stand- 
ing still. 

Since leaving London I had been considering a method of 
escape from the Grand Duke's motor trip, and this afternoon's 
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performance quite decided me; there would be room for 
another guest in his hospitable tonneau when he left Paris. 

I cursed the Actor for having hit upon the plea of illness. 
It was the single subterfuge I could devise, and now, of course, 
it would not do. 

It occurred to me that I might send my wife a telegram 
requesting that she wire a demand for my instant presence at 
her side, but my pride balked at this. My wife would think 
me weak to stoop to such a device, and the Grand Duke — 
he would pity me for being henpecked. 

These thoughts were passing and repassing when, in the 
late afternoon, a drizzling rain began to fall. At twilight 
we were yet some way from Paris. Objects ahead began to 
look indefinite in the gloom, and the road became a light gray 
streak upon the landscape. 

When, at last, we stopped to set the big lamps going, they 
would not bum. Finally one gave feeble light, but, when 
we started, it went out again. After several efforts, the Grand 
Duke lost his patience. 

**We'll never get there if we keep on fooling with those 
lamps!" he said to Louis. "It's only a little way. Run 
in without them.'* So we went on, through the dark and 
rain. 

Deep, settled gloom came over me. I huddled down in 
my fur collar and tried to think I did n't care. Time dragged 
in inverse ratio to the speed we made. I began to think 
there was no such place as Paris; no such thing as a safe, 
warm bed. I was a persecuted soul, damned to eternal break- 
neck chasing. This was no world I lived in; it was an 
inferno of rain-swept hills and dales, people with wild-running, 
iron monsters. 

When the Doctor nudged me arid said: *'We're almost 
there," my blunted feelings failed to be revived. 

**Wake up, man!" he exclaimed, '*see the lights of Paris 
and be joyful!" 

I looked. We were at the top of a long hill. There was 
the reflection of a city's lights upon the sky ahead and the 
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myriad lamps of suburban Paris spread out before us at the 
bottom. 

As I realized that we were starting on our last wild coast 
my sorrows disappeared. With fresh eyes I saw the light 
gray streak of road ahead. 

It seemed to be quite clear of vehicles and to run straight on 
toward the city, from the bottom of the hill. 

Louis evidently meant to make us remember that last 
downward shoot, but now that creature comforts were so 
close at hand, I did not care how fast we went. 

Down we tore, even as we neared the bottom, that 
clear road seemed to stretch ahead, white and inviting. I 
wish to emphasize this point. The Grand Duke saw 
it just as plain as though it had been there; so' did the 
Doctor, so did Louis; so did I. (We checked up after- 
ward, you see."^ 

Still down we went, looking ahead as enginemen of night 
express trains do — blind to disaster, waiting. 

We were there when the truth burst on us — there at the 
bottom. 

Our way did not run straight; it swerved sharply to the 
light. The gray ahead was not road, but river! 

How clear it was in that last second! The sky's light, 
reflected on the surface of the Seine, gave it the color of the 
road. A mere coincidence of tone! A simple optical illusion! 
and yet 

It was too late to check our speed. We could not take the 
turn. We must not take the river. 

What could be done Wds done. 

The front wheels turned bravely and the brakes went on. 

I don't know what happened then. There came wild 
spinning, sliding, turning, bumping, crashing — hopeless, 
blind, and overwhelming! I knew that I must jump, unless 
I would be crushed beneath the motor, when it overturned. 
I may have even tried to do it; but I had no time. There 
was a shivering crash — a shock! I saw the Grand Duke 
shoot from his seat as though hurled by a catapult. 
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Then I found myself sitting somewhere in the dark — quite 
comfortable and still. 

What you have heard about the minds of drowning men 
is true, I think. I remember a train of complicated thoughts 
that occupied me in the instant between the time I saw the 
river and the time I found myself alive and seated some- 
where. I shall not set them down. They were too personal, 
for one thing, besides which this is meant for a short narrative, 
and not a set of books. 

After a while I realized that I was doing nothing when I 
should be active. Then I heard the Doctor speak, beside 
me, his voice sounding far, far off. 

"There, Ginger?" he said. 

'*Yes; you all right?'' I asked. 

"Sure; where 's ?" 

Simultaneously we called the Grand Duke's name. 

We heard no answer. Horror filled our hearts. 

The Doctor's voice sounded like a shriek as he called 
again. 

This time there came a grunt. Then: "Don't yell like 
that," said the Grand Duke, peevishly, from somewhere in 
the darkness. 

"Why could n't you answer, then!" snapped the Doctor. 

"D it!" said the Grand Duke, "can't you let a man 

alone when he's thinking?" 

The Doctor sniffed contemptuously. None of us moved. 

"Where's Louis?" our host inquired. 

Then we heard a sob, close by. 

"That you, Louis?" the Doctor asked. 

"Yes, sir," in a choking voice. 

"All right?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Quit sniffing, then," said the Grand Duke. 

Suddenly it all seemed funny to me. Here were we four, 
strewn about upon a dark French road, amid the wreckage 
of a costly motor; lying and sitting, as we had landed, to chat 
it back and forth. 
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I began to laugh, but — knowing it to be unseemly — I 
did not laugh aloud, only choking and shaking with it. 

" Well," said the Doctor, finally, " let 's see what 's doing/' 

We rose. Some one found one of the oil lamps and by its 
feeble light we saw — I shall not try to tell you what we 
saw, but Louis was sitting there among it, crying bitterly. 

We found the telegraph-pole, too. There was still a little 
of it left, at the point where we had struck — barely enough 
to keep it standing. 

Sparks were coming from the top where the insulation 
had been broken by the shock. 

The Grand Duke took the lamp and surveyed the remnants 
of his motor. In the meantime Louis got a stable lantern 
somewhere, and went back, picking up fragments, here 
and there, along the road — tools, baggage, and the like. 

The Doctor and I watched the Grand Duke narrowly to 
see how he was taking it. His expression was inscrutable. 

No one spoke until Louis returned with his sad collection, 
tears still running down his cheeks. 

"Louis," said the Grand Duke, "do you know what you Ve 
done?" 

"Yes, sir," came the half-sobbed answer. 

"What ?" said the Grand Duke sharply. Louis pointed at 

the ruin. "I — I " he began, but the Grand Duke cut 

him short. 

"Look up there," he said, pointing to the sparks that 
were blowing from the top of the pole. "YouVe balled up 
the telegraph! That's what you've done!" 

Louis smiled and the Grand Duke clapped him on the 
back and chuckled. 

Then we went to hunt a carriage. 
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THE JEWEL OF ADVERSITY 

A Tale of the Sea 
By J. C. PLUMMER* 

T^L/THEN the old steam-tug Petrel was knocked down to 
^ ^ Bohannon and Gilroy on the first and only bid, the 
two partners looked at each other. Bohannon was a tug- 
boat captain and Gilroy a certificated engineer. 

Gilroy drew out his savings and Bohannon mortgaged his 
house and the Petrel was paid for; then the two went to work. 
There was a deal to do, and there was very little money left 
wherewith to do it. Gilroy started in to rehabilitate the engines, 
doing most of the work himself and at times carrying pieces 
of iron to the machine-shop to have done what he could not 
do. Bohannon smeared paint of a loathsome lead color 
on the hull and overlooked the labors of a carpenter on other 
titivations. Finally she was ready for service, in a way; 
her engine would work, and Gilroy — but that was a 
miracle — had even gotten her boiler inspected. When 
she steamed out of Canton Hollow other tugs blew 
derisive whistles, but the Petrel kept on, even though her 
engines worked with a grinding, gibbering noise that 
depressed Gilroy. 

For six months they pulled vessels up and down the bay 
and switched them from one dock to another, and then some- 
thing happened. The dens ex machina of the engines was 
an old deus, but yet a potent one. One day he blew out a 
valve, and so doing broke a bar which, before steam was 
exhausted, threshed around and did things. Gilroy came 
tearing out of the engine-room in a halo of hot steam, leaving 
behind him most of the skin that used to be on his arms and 
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face. Bohannon signaled a passing tug, and the Petrd was 
pulled to port. 

When Gilroy viewed the wreck of his engine-room he shed 
tears. "Eet 's naught but joonk," he said, but for all that he 
and Bohannon took counsel as to repairs. All their savings 
were used up and they owed the machine-shop a bill not 
quite as long as the PetreTs piston before that ancient craft 
was again a breadwinner. 

Bohannon came aboard the tug hurriedly and beckoned 
Gilroy out of the engine-room. 

"Things are slow, so they are," said Bohannon, "we must 
be after catching a big fish.'* 

"Perry guid," retorted Gilroy, "but whar 's the feesh?" 

"We'll start for the Capes this evening, we will," said 
Bohannon, "there 's a big ship from China due and if we 
pick her up it 's a big tow to Baltimore. Then agin 
she 's going to New York after discharging to load case 
oil, and the tug that takes her to Baltimore '11 take her 
around to New York. There's four hundred dollars in it 
at laste." 

As the Petrel steamed past the fort a large and evidently 
almost new tug put out from the coal piers and followed 
the Petrel. She looked fine in the sunlight, the gilded rooster 
on her wheel-house gleaming like a torch. 

" Here comes the Chanticleer,** quoth Bohannon, " Larkin 's 
got the scent too." 

The Chanticleer had the heels of the Petrd, and when the 
latter reached the Roads the Chanticleer was returning from 
a cruise to the Capes. 

When the Gulf of Mexico has nothing particular to do 
it has a depression which results in a gale that creeps up the 
coast, pitches a ship or so on the Hatteras shoals, rollicks 
along the Jersey shores and then, maybe, heads for the Grand 
Banks and beyond. One of these depressions had originated 
just when the two tugs reached the Roads and a mighty gale 
came storming up the coast. Both of them tied up snugly 
to a wharf at Norfolk to await the going down of the wind. 
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Rivals to the knife were Bohannon and Larkin when busi- 
ness offered, but off duty they fraternized, and during those 
dull and monotonous days at Norfolk they became bibulously 
affectionate. They spent their time in a tavern hard by 
the docks where they drank many punches made of imitation 
Irish whiskey, and were outwardly confidential and inwardly 
ravening the one to outwit the other. Gilroy, who never 
went to dram-shops, remained on the Petrel and read 
Chalmers's sermons. 

Bohannon and Larkin, with their eyes suffused with tears 
manufactured of whiskey and deception, agreed that they 
would depart in the morning for the Capes, the wind having 
lowered, and that fairly and squarely they would seek the 
China ship and may the best tug win. Larkin, who could 
stand much whiskey, departed for his ship, leaving Bohannon 
dozing in his chair until the landlord aroused him at mid- 
night, and he in turn went to his vessel. 

In the ^ayness of the early dawn Gilroy awakened Bohan- 
non; steam was hissing in the pipes and tiie Petrel was ready 
for sea. 

"Mon," said Gilroy, *'eet 's no time for swinish sloomber. 
The CharUicleer went out last nicht and she 's well clear o* 
the Capes.'* 

Bohannon was up in a jiffy. He could quickly throw off 
the effects of whiskey if the counter stimulant of excitement 
was offered. 

"The spalpeen!" he ejaculated, and then bounding into the 
pilot-house he bellowed orders to cast off the lines. 

When the Petrel was outside of the Capes, the sun was 
shining brigttly but the after-breath of the storm left a heavy 
swell. The horizon was bare save for a stumpily sparred 
tramp steamer coming in. About ten o'clock the keen eyes 
of Bohannon made out a smudge away to the sou'-west. The 
smudge developed into two objects, one small, the other large. 
Then he saw a large four-masted heavily sparred ship take 
the place of the larger smudge and his heart lurched when he 
marked the tug Chanticleer pulling her toward the Capes. 
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The China ship. The picking up of that ship had been of 
much importance to the joint owners of the Petrel — it meant 
the material lessening of the i >pair debt of the tug. It meant 
a great deal to Bohannon individually. Not only would 
Pete Larkin boast of having outwitted him, but he would 
add, and in picturesque language, the claim that he had out- 
drunk him. This latter failure worried Bohannon as much 
as the loss of the ship. He gritted his teeth and glared out 
of the pilot-house window. 

" We may as well go back," said Gilroy, coming out of the 
engine-room, * * there 's no vessel in sight and I 'm na liking the 
looks of the sky." 

"I'll go back when I've a vessel behind me," retorted 
Bohannon, surlily. 

**Mon, but ye 're obstinate," sighed Gilroy. 

There was boding in the long wispy clouds that were draw- 
ing from the west and in the steadily increasing force of the 
rollers that every now and then climbed over the rail and 
fell heavily on deck. Bohannon saw the signs as well as 
Gilroy, but he was in a black mood and held the course sou'- 
west. 

As evening came on the sky became overcast and a strong 
nor'-west wind was kicking up a constantly increasing sea. 
Atkins, the composite mate and deck hand, wanted to expostu- 
late, but the sight of the grim figure in the pilot-house closed 
his mouth and he went to Gilroy. 

"A wilfu' man maun ha' his way," comforted the engineer. 
"There 's na bringing him to his senses while this fit is on 
him." 

But when an old gray-headed wave plopped aboard and 
bid fair to make Gilroy's engine-room a duck-pond he made 
for the pilot-house and spake in earnest and in broad Scotch 
to his partner. 

**Mon, ha' ye no raygard for my half interest in this 
tug, and ha' ye no thought for the leeves of the men that 's 
on her?" 

Bohannon glared out of the window. Then he pointed 
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with his hand to leeward and Gilroy, looking after the hand, 
saw a speck. 

"That," said Bohannon, calmly, **is our tow. 1*11 tow 
her for nothing rather than have Pete Larkin say I came back 
with my tail atween my legs." 

Gilroy went silently back to his engines shaking his head. 
At times the tug's screw was lifted entirely out of water and 
then it raced with a hideous whirr. Gilroy had much more 
confidence in the doctrine taught by Chalmers than he had 
in his patched-up engines. 

Bohannon raised the speck into a dismasted vessel with 
a bad4ist to port; the mainmast broken at the top and the 
foremast oflf some five feet above the deck. A yard had fallen 
on deck and protruded over the windward rail like the beak 
of some huge bird. There was a raffle of loose rigging flying 
about, but no signs of a crew. 

"By the Lord!" shouted Bohannon, "it *s an abandoned 
brig!" Then he yelled down the tube to the engine-room. 

"It 's no tow — it 's salvage, me boy! Salvage, d' ye hear? 
Come up and look at the fortin' that 's come to us." 

Gilroy, thus adjured, came on deck in time to have a big 
green wave climb over the rail and sit down on him. He 
sputtered testily amid much dripping. 

"We'll be soobjects for salvage oursel's from the way 
yon screw is behaving. The engines '11 be scrap iron. And 
how, ye Irish fule, are ye to get a hawser to yon wreck in sooch 
a sea?" 

But Bohannon had no reply. He brought the Petrel 
cleverly around to leeward of the hulk, for he was a steers- 
man, was Bohannon, and then came the order, crisp and clear: 

"Stand by to make fast a line to the hawser." 

When that was done, " Come up here," brought Atkins into 
the pilot house. 

"Take the wheel," said Bohannon, "hold her as close 
as you dare to the brig." 

He was a rough man, was Atkins, and when a^sihore and 
drusik — they were very apt to be coincident occurrences — 
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he was wont to berate Bohannon as a man for whom no other 
man should work. Now he caught the rough-jacketed sleeve 
of his captain's coat and asked with a quaver: 

"What are ye goin' to do. Cap?'* 

"I 'm after taking a hawser aboard of her and towing 
her in/' 

"Hadn't we better stand by 'till the wind lowers? No 
boat 'd live in this sea — that is, our boat would n't." 

"I 'm not taking a boat," replied Bohannon," I 'm swim- 
min' for it. If I stand by maybe another steamer 'U come 
up and I '11 lose the one chance of my life to make a little 
money and to stop up Larkin's wide mouth at the same 
time." 

He jumped down on deck and Atkins grasped the spokes 
of the wheel. When he saw Bohannon fasten a line about 
him and go to the windward rail he said something under 
his ragged moustache — whether a curse or a prayer he 
only knew. 

There was a terse order to the deckhand who stood ready 
to pay out the line, a wave of the hand to Atkins who brought 
the tug as close as he dared to the hulk, and then Bohannon 
leaped into the sea. A mighty wave crushed him down out 
of sight, but he came up again and swam sturdily toward 
the bow of the wreck. Twice he was borne down by the 
weight of the seas but finally he caught the bow chains, 
scrambled to the bobstay, and clambered on the deck. 

As business affairs go it was not such a big stroke after all. 
The brig was an old craft and her cargo, mahogany, was not 
especially valuable. The owners of the Petrel were awarded 
four thousand dollars which put them well on their feet and 
put the Petrel in the shipyard for merited repair. 
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SILENT BATTLE 

The Story of a Minor Tragedy 

By KEENE ABBOTT* 

npHERE was saturating calm, and a stray bullet dropping 
-*• into it. There was prairie all around, and there was 
loneliness which was something more than that: it was the 
force of silence, the weight of nothingness, the massive and 
appalling mystery of incalculable distances. 

Squatting on my heels outside my shack, I was at work 
with a rusty file, rasping away prosaically and persistently 
upon the steel disks of my harrow. I had brought one of the 
metal plates to an edge and hung it on a spike driven into 
the house wall. Then I resumed my toil, but mechanically 
and listlessly, for the spell of the prairie, the vast prairie of 
southern Oklahoma, was thick about me. It was the abysmal 
terror evoked by the plains, which is to man what the engulfing 
void of darkness is to a child. 

The land lay all naked in the drought of noon, stripped of 
every shadow and stunned, as it seemed to me, by the immense 
white light out of a sky of painful blue. Presently I shut my 
smarting eyes against it, tried to forget the terrifying majesty 
of limitless space, and as I crouched motionless in that trance 
of earth and air, even the quiet shrilling of a cricket in the 
sim-scorched grass was so magnified that it was almost a cry. 

Then a bell struck, clanged a single crashing beat, and 
I stared at the house wall where the steel disk on its nail was 
swaying back and forth and still ringing with prolonged 
reverberation. The brooding melancholy of the plains had 
been as satisfactorily shattered as though a nrankish boy 
banged a brick-bat against a tin dish-pan. 

*AU righto I 
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From the ground beneath the disc I pricked up a nods- 
shapen rifle-ball which had probably struck the earth on its 
way, and then, glancing upward in a continued flight, had 
chanced to hit the target on my house. 

I was not surprised; I was indignant. The prairie was 
broad enough, I should think, to make it unnecessary for 
people to shoot in the direction of any habitation, and as 
my nearest neighbors were an Indian family on their allot- 
ment more than a mile away, I promptly started over there 
to find out, if possible, who had been so reckless in the hand- 
ling of a gun. 

But I did not reach the home of my Indian neighbor, for 
on the way I discovered something very strange. Above 
a ragged ditch, cut in the earth by the heavy rain of many 
seasons, a number of buzzards were circling lower and lower, 
and as I came near I saw that they were about to alight upon 
a dead horse, an animal which had been recently killed. 
A round hole in his skull indicated that he had been shot. 
Nor was this the only body that had been given sepulcher 
in this broken seam of the prairie. Further on I found eight 
other horses, their bodies not yet rigid. Each, animal had 
obviously been led there to receive a bullet-hole in the skull, 
and not far away stood an old Indian, the man who apparently 
was guilty of this grievous brutality. When I spoke to him 
he made no answer. 

I was at once amazed and revolted. Why, I asked myself, 
should any one slaughter valuable horses like that ? I could 
not understand it, but now I understand, and I also know 
why the man called Cho-co-pah, thinker of deep thoughts, 
should have shattered the gun which had done this thing. 
The whole truth of it I had from White Elk and from the 
young wife whose name means Flash-of-Fire, the word being 
the same as that which expresses the flight of the red-bird, 
he that is the joy of the springtime as he comes cleaving the 
air with wings of flame. 

Cho-co-pah was my neighbor, a sub-chief, and once a great 
man in the land of the Comanche. The scars of his flesh 
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were big. He had followed the raids and been strong in the 
fight, but now, since there were no longer any vast, brown 
herds to protect against the ravages of the white man, he 
lived in peace with all the world, a voice of wisdom and safe 
counsel among his people. Cattle and horses were his; to 
him and all the tribesfolk h?id come the content of home 
and harvest, and in the wrinkles of his face lay the repose of 
quiet breathing. 

Only once, in his new order of heart, had the war trail 
cried out to him and made his blood sing in his veins with the 
twang of the strong bow. That was last summer while he 
was talking with a young man who had been as a son to him. 

White Elk was the name of the youth, a man who had 
grown big in the knowledge of the printed book, but for all 
that he still held to the habits of his people in everything 
except in dress. He rode well; he sat his horse in such a 
way that you might have believed they were one being. He 
wore boots and a hat; purple sleeves fluttered on his arms 
and from the bracelets of his wrists the sun struck silver 
gleams. Upon his arrival he tossed the reins to the ground, 
and under the greenleaf shade of the hookyite, a thatched roof 
supported by four posts, he held conversation with the old 
man, a conversation which was not much more than silence. * 

Long minutes dragged by, minutes of pride for the old 
man, pride in the lithe, clean strength of the young man. He, 
Cho-co-pah, he also had once looked like this dashing youth 
and had been admired of women! 

Upon a cow-hide they sat together and talked of many 
things, speaking of those matters which people of the plains 
must always talk about. For the sake of politeness each 
inquired of the other about his cattle, about his calves, and 
about his horses. 

The grass would be better if it rained. 

Yes, that was so; if it rained the grass would be better. 

Sitting cross-legged before his guest, the old man smoked 
placidly while a sunbeam that had penetrated the roof of 
leaves crossed his wrinkled cheek and sparkled upon the 
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short chain of his silver earring. Sometimes* in TnalriTig a 
deliberate gesture, he would dip a brown finger into the 
violet wraiths that eddied leisurely up from his puckered 
mouth. The green oak leaf, filled widi tobacco and rolled 
into a cigarette, had burned close to his lips. One more deep 
whiff he inhaled; then he spat upon his cigarette as every 
man must do before casting it away; always one must do so 
lest a grass fire shall leap up from the sparks and run far in 
mighty violence over the prairie. 

Yet it was not habit for Cho-co-pah to jerk his hand in 
petulance as he cast a burnt leaf from him; neither was it 
custom for him to blow smoke in a gust through his nostrils. 
Impatience was in him; that was it — impatience with White 
Elk, his guest. 

Something was wrong, and Cho-co-pah surmised that it 
had to do with Flash-of-Fire, the young wife who had gone 
far to the north for a visit with relatives. In her absence a 
whole moon had been worn out, but still she did not come 
back to her husband. It was known to him that the lodge 
of her kinfolk was near the home of White Elk. He, this 
handsome youth, had perhaps made himself live favorably 
in her breast. So impatience was in the old man, impatience 
with his visitor, and he blew smoke in a gust through his 
nostrils. 

**It is not well," he said. "In your heart is that which 
you would say, and yet you talk of small things only. If 
I am afraid to hear, then why have you come? Again, if 
you are afraid, it is better that you go away." 

White Elk, the young man, did not finish plaiting the purple 
yarn about the strand of black hair which lay in a stiff roll 
over his breast. From his squatting position he rose to his 
feet; so quickly he stood up that the Mexican spurs clanked 
above the high heels of his boots, and in his flashing glance 
was a cold gleam like the point of an arrow. 

To the old man he said: 

"Cho-co-pah, all my life long you have known me. You 
know I am Comanche the same as you. You know I am not 
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afraid. So if I did not speak out. . . . Well, it was not 
fear — no, not that.'* 

'^But still you do not speak out. I ,wait; I listen; but 
nothing I hear." 

** Cho-eo-pah, I speak out. The young wife, Flash-of- 
Fire, that was your wife, she is no longer yours. She is mine. 
Do you hear that ? She is mine, Cho-co-pah." 

No word spoke the old man; neither did he look up. He 
rolled another cigarette, but this time most of the tobacco 
spilled out of the leaf as he turned it between finger and 
thumb. Then he spat upon the leaf as though it had been 
burned to an end; he threw it away, and he said quietly: 

"You have spoken." 

The youth added: 

"Wives are left to you — two wives, and children are yours; 
but I, a young man, I had no wife." 

Cho-co-pah rose up slowly. He stood straight, taller than 
the young man; he stood silent and proud, a challenging 
warrior as in the old days. His hands were no longer flesh; 
they were bronze — heavy, rugged bronze, and in the grip of 
them was the lust to kill. But they did not stay shut; they 
slowly unlocked themselves; the scarred metal of his fists had 
turned back to flesh again. A change had come over the old 
man. Rock and iron went out of his face. He bowed his head. 

"Tell me once more," he urged, "tell me this thing. She 
is not mine, that girl?" 

Pity for the old man struggled in the voice of the youth. 

"She is young, Cho-co-pah; she loves me and I love her. 
We cannot help that. ... It hurts you; I see it; I 
knew it would, for even if the snows are on your head, the 
strength of your heart is of the springtime and the summer." 

With dry articulation the old man said yet again: 

" You have spoken." 

Feeling the need to say more, the young man went on: 

"Her heart is stout like your heart. I must come and 
tell you how it is with her — she said that. She loves you, 
Cho-co-pah, but me she loves more than you." 
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For a time the veteran warrior could not speak, but pres- 
ently he said: 

"How can she be a good wife for a young man, she? In 
years she is older than you, and it is not in her to work as 
other women. She cannot cook well, nor skin a beef as she 
should; neither does she care to butcher." 

The youth almost smiled, but he did not; for he saw that 
through grief the old man had become as a child, and foolish 
were his arguments. 

Cho-co-pah could say no more. For a time he was as a 
man hewn out of rock. Then his hand went to his head 
where the hurt was, and the other hand went to his breast 
where the fire was, and in his throat spoke the thin voice of 
drought and famine. 

"I," he said, "I, an old man. . . . She loved me, 
that girl!" 

The youth answered slowly: 

"I know. ... I know. But it is not I who have 
chosen, nor^you; neither is it she. It has happened." 

Perhaps it was as White Elk had said it, but Cho-co-pah, 
of his own knowledge, must know the truth; he must know 
from her, the young wife, if the truth was indeed the truth. 
He must find out if this was of her own preferment; if he. 
White Elk, was so necessary to her, and if she, this young 
wife, was so necessary to him. That is why Cho-co-pah rode 
northward, with the young man beside him, journeying 
swiftly forth to the place of woman's welcome. And when 
they at last arrived, Flash-of-Fire came gayly out to meet 
them. She hobbled the horse for the old man and in his 
honor a calf was killed. _ 

Then, after the feasting, they talked this matter over very 
simply, the three of them together. And it was well. They 
all understood it. Cho-co-pah saw that the truth was what 
it was, and not as a much-nursed hope had said it was. To 
the young wife a young husband — that was the way of it. 
With White Elk, strong and handsome, she would dwell -in 
happiness, and he, Cho-co-pah, would go away, not as one 
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who whines, but as one who would prove to Flash-of-Fire 
that she need have no thought of him or sorrow that now, 
instead of her, he must have Yearning Memory for a wife, 
she who is the daughter of Despair. 

Cho-co-pah knew the way to act. He would be as a father 
who accepts presents in payment for a daughter given in 
marriage. So he selected eight horses, the best of those 
owned by White Elk, and from his friend the old man also 
took a rifle, a new rifle of improved pattern with power to 
throw a killing bullet more than a mile. 

"They are good horses," he said, "but wild, and I would 
have much trouble to drive them home alone.'* 

And White Elk said: 

"Yes, that is true." And he assisted in driving the horses. 

After that they journeyed in silence. They rode long and 
wearily, and neither said aught to the other. 

It was morning when they arrived at the allotment of the 
old man. Cho-co-pah remained calm and deliberate, as 
though it were nothing at all to do as he had done. He told 
his women how things had gone with him. He showed them 
the rifle; he showed them the horses, and they were satisfied. 
It was well, all this. Their husband had not lost, but had 
gained. Very good! They joked him pleasantly that he 
should have driven so shrewd a bargain. 

All the same, it was sad for him, and not a thing for rejoicing. 
For if love is taken from you, of what use are good horses? 
If you have not her who understands your heart, of what 
value is your home and your lands ? If she who helped you 
to live in gladness has gone from you, then how are you to be 
proud of many cattle? 

In spirit the old man was broken. He did not speak any 
more of things pleasant to hear and good to remember. He 
did not work. The harvest rotted in the field. Rust ate 
into the implements for farming. Children no longer tumbled 
over him, for grave always was his face and pitiful were his 
days. A beggar was he whose to-morrow was empty like 
to-day, and whose yesterday was empty like those days that 
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went before. So much the autumn twilight brooded in his 
heart that the women, his wives» began to have contempt for 
him, and they mocked at the old man; with words they stung 
him; in bitter ways they reminded him of his loss. For 
they were jealous of the girl, these women. 

He perceived thb; he soon wearied of trying to keep from 
them those regrets that dried up his blood. And when patience 
was not left in him to bear longer what was given him to 
bear, he went forth one day into a far pasture of his land 
where lay a ragged split in the surface of the crisp-dry earth. 
Into this ripped seam he led the horses, one after another — 
all of those that he had taken from White Elk, the young 
man, his friend. Eight of them went into the ditch, and after 
them a ninth, a smooth-limbed pony that could run fast like 
the storm in winter. Her pony was this one, he that had 
gone many times into the races, a flash of fire in the running, 
a proper little horse to bear on his back her whose name 
tells how a red-bird cleaves the air with wings of flame. 

Each animal he killed, and with hammers he shattered 
the gun that had done this thing. 

On the day of that death-offering I saw him, a man wrapped 
in a gray blanket. He stood alone near the place where the 
buzzards were hovering: he stood motionless and sombre, 
a tragic figure lost in the immensity of space. And it seemed 
to me that he was a part of the brooding melancholy of the 
prairie, a part of the mighty silences, a pitiful detail in the 
gray and colossal monotony of the plains* 
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A COUNTERFEIT PRESENT- 
MENT 

The Story of a Matrimonial Venture 

By ARNOLD M. ANDERSON* 

T GUESS that '11 fetch an answer," remarked Tom Pooley, 
-'' with a satisfied air, as he carefully aflBxed his signature 
to the document he had just finished writing. 

"Let 's hear what you wrote," requested Kerry Popham, 
who was Tom's tried and trusted "side partner." 

Tom took up the sheet of note paper on which, in a neat, 
graceful script — quite out of keeping with the rugged charac- 
ter of the author — he had inscribed the following: 

"Feldspar, Colo., June, 13, 19 — 
"Mrs. Elva Tannahill, 

"Elderberry, Iowa. 
"Dear Madam: 

"As I opened this week's Cupid's Arrow the first thing that 
struck my eye was your beautiful face. Madam, I read 
with interest how you lost your loving husband who left you 
nothing in the world to comfort you but a $12,000 farm " 

"Better not put that last in, Tom — she 'U think you 're 
only after her coin," interrupted Kerry. 

"Mebbe I had better cut that out," agreed Tom, as he 
drew his pen through the oflFensive words, "but if she is half 
as *sweet and amiable' as she advertises, the money won't 
be no object." 

The amorous correspondent proceeded with his letter: 
"and I oflfer you the heart-felt sympathy of a lonely widower 
who has his eye peeled for a good chance to hook up again. 

* All richiB merved. 
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Being married once ain't soured me on the game, and I would 
like to correspond with you, object matrimony, in case we 
can come to terms." 

** Can't you twist them last words around somehow so 's 
they '11 mean the same, only be more gentle-like?" criticized 
Kerry at this juncture. 

**I might get something out o' the book," suggested Tom, 
reaching for his ** Ready Letter Writer." 

He thumbed the much-used pages a few moments until he 
laid his finger on the phrase, "should friendship ripen into 
love." 

**That *s just the card you want," approved the partner 
when the passage was read aloud. Then Tom continued 
with his letter: " *I am forty-four years old, pleasant disposi- 
tion and considered good looking by my friends, and ' " 

"Now Tom, what are you given her? Why don't you go 
and own up that you 've got a face like a hunk o' raw corned 
beef and " 

"Dry up, you! That stands as I wrote," retorted Tom, 
who then continued: " *I am foreman of the Paradise Gold 
Mine, earning handsome wages. I am sober and industrious 
and go to church regular when they are handy.' " 

"Taint right t' string the poor girl that way, Tom." 

"I guess she did n't tell none o' her bad faults, did she?" 
observed Tom. Proceeding hastily, so as to preclude argu- 
ment, he read: " *I am the sole owner of considerable mining 
property ' " 

"See here, pard, that frazzled out old shaft o' youm aint 
worth a charge o' giant!" 

"I know that! I just put that in for looks — it reads nice. 
" *and,' " resumed the daring writer in words taken from 
his text-book, " Vould make a kind and loving husband to 
that person qualified by nature to reciprocate an honest man's 
loyal affections. Hoping to receive an early reply, I am, dear 
madam, 

"^Your most obedient servant, 

" ' Thomas Q. Pooley.' " 
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**You forgot t' mention about them three young kids o' 
yourn," commented Kerry when Tom had finished. 

"You web-footed coyote, what kind of a blame fool do 
you guess I am? Anyway, won't the kids come in handy 
on the farm when they grow some?'* 

After the letter had been revised and a neat copy trans- 
cribed, the two miners set oflf to mail it at the post-oflSce, 
four miles distant. 

"Tom," asked Kerry, when they were marching down the 
trail, "how long have you been chasin' up these matrimonial 
ads?'' 

"Goin* on four years, I guess I must have blowed in 
a hundred dollars in stamps prospectin' that way." 

"And you ain't had no kind of luck, have you?" 

"Not yet I ain't." 

"What's the matter, do you think?" 

"I aint quite sure, but I got suspicions. You see, I drift 
along all right on what looks like a good lead, then the vein 
just pinches out sudden, and there goes all my trouble for 
nothin'. I guess it 's my mug, Kerry, for I git on handsome 
till we exchange pictures; then the women usually stops 
speculatin'. But there was one old girl who did n't balk 
even after she seen my picture; she kept right on writin' and 
finally we had a meetin'. She was a blame nice girl, too, 
but when I seen her, I got discouraged." 

"Why?" 

"Well, she averaged up pritty good on most points — she 
had hair like the richest kind of pay-dirt, but somehow I got 
mighty discouraged." 

"Seems you're sort o' particular for a broken-down old 
pack-horse!" 

"I ain't sayin' I'm pritty, but I'm naturally delicate in 
my tastes, and I just could n't stand for a lady with a wooden 
leg." 

"Wow! What did she think o' you?" 

"I can't say *s she appeared much disappointed." 

"She wasn't?" 
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"I mean when I told her I *d have t* think over the marryin' 
proposition for a few weeks before I could decide to invest." 

•*Oh!" 

"We didn't bust oflF the deal entirely. I write t' her 
occasional when I gits unusual discouraged. She likes my 
letter- writin*. She wrote once that she thought she might 
git used t' my face, but I don't know; I 'm hopin' I can do 
better in other diggings." 

**Tom, them photographs you got is enough t' turn any 
woman's stomach. Why don't you git some new ones took ?" 

"I tried that, but it won't work. I bought some dude 
clothes on purpose once and had some pictures took that 
was all retouched up so's you would n't know me, but they 
made lots o' trouble. When I used them I had meetin's 
with interested parties quite frequent, but they all backed 
right down when they seen me. The way some o' them 
women cussed me for actin' under false pretenses was shame- 
ful. These here pictures I got now don't noway do me 
justice, yet they don't cause no unnecessary trouble. The 
way I size it up is this way: if a lady can stand them pictures, 
she can stand me, so I mean t' stick by them pictures till I 
strike the yellow reality in the woman line. I just ordered 
another hundred from the photographer. He keeps the 
negative and prints me oflf a hundred 'r two every time I 
send him the price." 

"I don't wish you no more bad luck, Tom, but I don't 
s'pose you 've got any kind of a show with that twelve thousand 
dollar widow." 

"It 's only a prospect — I 'm on t' that — but if a fellow 
don't prospect, how in hell is he ever goin' t' find out what 's 
in the lode ?" 

"Are you sure dead set on gittin' married, Tom? Aint 
you just kind of amusin' yourself with all this letter writin' ?" 

" I aint no trifler, and I aint no quitter, Kerry. Most fellows 
would give up after they 'd gone through what I have, but 
I mean t' sit in the game till I win, or Uncle Sam stops printin* 
postage stamps. The editor o' that paper. Cuspid's Arrow, 
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took considerable interest in my case for a long time; he put 
in a special ad for me and give me a lot o* special private 
addresses t' write to, besides gittin* me t' join the *Inner 
Circle' o' the * Wedding Bell Society* — which costs two 
dollars a year extra, but taint no use so far. That editor 
even offered t' raffle me oflf if I would send him twenty-five 
dollars, but being so delicate in my tastes I didn't like t' 
risk being won by the wrong party, so I did n't try that scheme. 
I subscribed t' four r' five other matrimonial papers, too, but 
none o' them brought no relief. I guess my kin' o' face 
g'ography aint popular with the ladies. When I was workin' 
up in Boulder County I took t' goin' t' church regular — there 
was a meeting-house handy there — and got acquainted 
with all the women in the congregation, yet religion could n't 
help me none." 

"Why don't you marry the lady with the timber brace and 
be done with it?" 

"I might come t' that yet. I'm kinder holdin' her in 
reserve. She might be the lucky woman some day, but I 
don't know — I aint mentioned t' her about the kids yet." 

In the course of the next two weeks, Tom Pooley received 
several communications from female correspondents. One 
letter, acknowledging the receipt of his photograph, curtly 
requested that further correspondence be immediately dis- 
continued; another expressed sorrow that the writer could not 
entertain his suit, but hoped that he would find some one with 
weak eyesight — to whom the gross defects of his physiog- 
nomy would be no objection — who would consent to make 
him happy. Still another averred that the correspondent's 
spinster heart had become so sensitive by reason of a pro- 
tracted pondering upon the ideal man, and that the photo- 
graph received had been such a shock to her fine sensibilities, 
that she had resolutely decided never to marry at all, but 
to cling to the home fireside of her beloved mother, finding 
consolation for the disappointments of life in the consciousness 
that her presence would be a comfort to her aged parent in 
her declining years. 
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There was one letter, however, which imparted the fond 
hope that the writer might find in her suitor the man of her 
heart, the one who would eventually be her lord and master. 
This communication was from Mrs. Tannahill, the twelve- 
thousand-dollar widow, who had not, as yet, seen Pooley's 
features as perpetuated by photographic art. But, alas, the 
widow requested in this letter that a portrait be forwarded 
to her at once, as she was considering other proposals also, 
and did not wish to jeopardize these opportunities by unneces- 
sary delay. 

Pooley immediately set about to compass a fitting answer. 
By exercising unusual effort, and with the kindly aid of the 
"Ready Letter Writer," he produced a glowing specimen of 
the epistolary art, teeming with mushy, romantic sentiment 
couched in hackneyed rhetorical phrases. Yet, withal, it 
was an honest letter containing an undertone of intense 
seriousness. Lastly, one of the ill-fated photographs was 
enclosed. Before the letter was sealed, Tom handed it to 
Kerry for inspection. Kerry pondered over the effusion for 
a while and then signified his approval by sealing the envelope 
himself, after which it was despatched upon its hopeful mission. 

The answer came by return mail. As Tom read the pages 
of feminine handwriting, his hands shook excessively and an 
expression of unbelieving bewilderment shone in his eyes. 

"I wonder if there is a lunatic asylum in Elderberry, Iowa," 
he remarked to his. companion after he had finished reading 
this letter. 

"Not that I ever heard of," replied Kerry, "why?" 

" Why ? Because this Mrs. Tannahill is locoed — clean 
bughouse! i^Hear what she says: *I just knew that one who 
could write such beautiful letters must be handsome. My 
heart overflows with joy every time I look at your picture, and 
I look at it a hundred times a day. At last I feel that I have 
found my true love.' What do you think o' that ? Can she 
' be in her right mind, 'r is she just stringin' me ? If it was you, 
Kerry, she was gaflSn' about, I wouldn't be surprised, but 
me? Lord help her!" 
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"Some women has queer tastes, Tom. You can't tell 
nothin' about what might n't be the facts. Ain't you heard 
what one o' them poets said about there bein' one right 
woman for every man, no matter how beautiful he ain't ?" 

"What would you do if you was me, pardner?" 

"Look-a here, Tom, that aint noway a fair question! I 
aint anxious t' hurt your sensitive feelings, but it 's just " 

"Dry up, you gopher! I aint fishin' for bouquets. I just 
want the benefit o' your superior understandin' in a matter 
pertainin' t' the subject o' woman. Is she a locoed green- 
horn, 'r is she holdin' a powerful card up her sleeve?" 

"Don't be no fool! When a woman's in love, she 's blind 
as an owl!" 

"Hell! Owls can see at night!" 

"Then what are you kickin' about? Don't you look your 
prittiest in the dark?" 

"Then you think it might be worth while t' drift some on 
the lead?" 

"Most certain! Didn't she say she was stuck on your 
letter writin'? Mebbe your letters has hypnotized her. 
You drive away and then begin ownin' up t' her gradual-like." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"Break the truth easy, that 's what I 'm gittin' at. First 
oflF, just mention that you aint noway what you ought t' be; 
then kind o' let on, ofiF-hand-like, about your legs bein' twisted 
all out o' shape and that you aint all there when it comes 
t' countin' up fingers; after you done that, then own up gentle 
that your mug ain't fit for human society. Keep on tellin' 
facts like that till she 's got the whole truth and nothin' but 
the truth. If she don't cave in complete when you get all 
done, then she 's sure crazy, r' else she 's dead gone on you, 
is my opinion." 

"I guess mebbe you are about right, Kerry, but I 'd hate t' 
worry a delicate woman with all them details. It might make 
her uncomfortable. How 'd it be if I just said I was n't quite 
as pritty as she figures on, because o' me havin' had a sorrow- 
ful accident with powder while riskin' my life t' save a mine 
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full o' women and children from a horrible death? That 
might make her ease up on my looks some, eh ?" 

"All right, you 're the boss, but no good ever comes o' lyin*!'* 

"Taint lyin' exactly — it's only postponin' the facts. 
I 'd own up the whole business after we was married. Then 
I 'd tell her the whole truth, for better 'r worse, as the preacher 
says." 

"I guess she ain't goin' t' marry you with her eyes shut! 
This ain't no * 'sight unseen' trade." 

"I know that! I got t' do some tall letter writin' t' get her 
prepared t' see me, but I 'm hopin' she ain't the kind what 
cares how a man looks if he comes up t' the mark on real 
qualities." 

"There ain't no woman built that way, Tom," said Kerry 
sagely. 

Nevertheless Tom acted upon his own judgment, and for 
two months carried on a misleading correspondence with the 
widow. At length a day was set for a meeting. In her 
latest letter, Mrs. Tannahill stated that she had decided to 
make a long-desired trip to the Rocky Mountains, and that 
she would stop at Feldspar to see the man she had grown to 
love so dearly. Later a telegram came announcing the train 
on which she would arrive. 

"I don't know," groaned Tom, petulantly, at this turn 
of the affair, "I feel unfit — like I was goin' t' be strung up 
for cattle rustlin'." 

"What 's there t' be scared of?" scoffed Kerry. "A woman 
ain't no more 'n a human bein'." 

" Tain't time for a meetin' yet. She ain't prepared enough." 

"I pities a woman what hooks up with an unwillin' man." 

"I ain't unwillin' — I'm uncertain. She's too blame 
anxious, anyway, and I don't want no hasty marriage!" 

"Has she said anything about marryin'? She wants t' 
git a peep at the victim first, you can bet your chips on that. 
She ain't fool enough t' waste half her life on a blind specula- 
tion. She wants t' see if the ore's got the mineral — that 's 
her game!" 
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^'And that ain't no kind o' comfort t' me. I don't know 
what I dreads most: bein* seen, r' gittin' married sudden." 

Two hours later the two comrades, arrayed respectably in 
their best clothes, and distinguished by such unusual adorn- 
ments as white collars, boiled shirts, and silk neckties, stood 
on the Feldspar station platform awaiting the train which was 
bearing the widow toward them at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour. 

A whistle sounded far down the track. Tom Pooley 
trembled and the bronze of his scarred face turned a sickly 
yellow. 

"Brace up, man, this won't never do!" commanded Kerry, 
giving his friend a heavy slap on the back to stiffen his spine. 

"You lead off on the conversation, Kerry; my voice ain't in 
tune somehow," begged the wavering lover as the train 
thundered up. 

"Do your own wailin' — 't ain't my funeral," responded 
Kerry, heartlessly. 

Amid a cloud of hissing steam, and accompanied by the 
strident squeaking of brakes, the train stopped. A moment 
later a neat-looking, pleasant-faced young woman, of an age 
somewhere between twenty and thirty years, stepped down 
to the platform and glanced about her expectantly. The 
next instant she spied the two miners and, rushing up to them, 
flung her fair arms aroimd Kerry's neck and exclaimed: 
**Oh, Tom! I'd know you anywhere!" With that she 
implanted a series of resounding smacks on Kerry's reddening 
cheeks. 

Tom gazed stupidly at tiie embraced couple in bewildered 
relief. Then, before any explanation of the incident could 
be offered, he dodged around the comer of the station build- 
ing and fled toward camp. 

Kerry reached the cabin several hours afterward. He 
greeted his partner shamefacedly and, after an uncom- 
fortable period of silence, entered into an argument in defense 
of his peculiar position in regard to the lovely Mrs. Tannahill. 

" I see right off I did n't have no show," said Tom, bravely, 
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" and, seein* that 's the case, you 're welcome t' her with my 
blessm\ She 's too much of a kitten for an old burro like 
me, anyway, but what I can't git through my head-works is 
how in hell she could think you looked like my picture/' 

**I was comin' t' that," said Kerry, red with guilt, "that *s 
the delicate part o' this unreasonable subject, and don't you 
be too hard on me, Tom, I did n't intend no harm. I thought 
it would help you along." 

" What would help me along ? " 

**Look-a here, old pard, you recollect that letter you wrote 
the widow when you thought you was sendin' her your 
picture?" 

"Yep, and I did send her my picture!" 

"There's where you're oflF — you didn't send it. You 
recollect you gave me that letter t' read before you sent it 
off?" 

"Yep, I «ure do." 

"Tom, shake!" 

"All right. What for?" said Tom, accepting the prof- 
fered hand. 

"Ain't I always been fair an' square with you ?" 

" Guess so, Kerry, but blame me if I sabe your drift. What's 
eatin' on you?" 

Kerry cogitated a few minutes and then, laying his hand 
fraternally upon his partner's shoulder, said: "Tom, when 
I seen that plagued lop-sided, squaw mug o' youm in that 
envelope I just knowed it was n't no use, so I did a light- 
finger act and slipped in one o' my pictures what I had handy. 
Honest t' God I had n't no notion things would git balled up 
this here way. An' what makes things worse, I did n't have 
the heart to turn the poor girl down, and she 's expectin' me 
t' marry her." 

Pooley gave his friend a glance like a frightened rabbit 
and hung his head. Presently he began chuckling softly, 
then suddenly burst out into a roaring haw-haw and, reaching 
out his big crippled right hand, said: "Shake!" 



IX 

THE GIRL AT DUKE'S 

An Episode of Ranch Life 

By JAMES WEBER LINN* 

T^UKE'S slept in the hot sun.. Who was Duke, what 
-■^ was he, where did he come from, where did he go — 
the scion of a noble house, or some intimate humble citizen 
of the plains? Nobody knows; his memory is shrouded 
in the mists of antiquity which wrap the early eighties. The 
railroad, toiling over the ruddy desert, crosses a little empty 
run, which in some seasons holds water from heaven knows 
where; and at the crossing stands, or crouches. Duke's. 
Rose-red hills, clasping in their jealous hearts the secret of 
fertility, some day to be delivered up at the touch of the 
Genius — rose-red, sun-smitten, dusty, treeless, grassless, 
waterless hills roll and roll endlessly away from Duke's, 
lonely and bare as in the ages before history began; bisected 
by the two gleaming steel rails, seeming unhuman, somehow, 
savage as the cacti, and no more a part of civilization than the 
flickering, quivering sun-devils are which dance bour after 
hour above them to the monotonous fiddling of Phaeton in 
his fiery chariot. Duke's is a tank, a platform, a little wooden 
shanty, and a name. Passengers upon the observation-cars 
of the Limited behold it, and in utter idleness watch its oblong 
diminish over the flat miles; suddenly the train whips round 
the shoulder of a hill, and Duke's is gone forever from their 
memory. 

When had such a passenger been known to descend at 
Duke's ? And yet, one afternoon of a day late in April, one 
did descend. The person who got off upon that little oasis 
of station platform was a girl. She had left the spring behind 

♦AU rights rcsenred. 
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her piecing-out its mosaic of showers and sunshine, with 
birds singing and mating, and had traveled two thousand 
miles to reach this forsaken spot in the land of burning summer. 
The conductor, as he helped her from the step, looked at 
her doubtfully; the porter, who followed with her handbag, 
looked at Duke's disdainfully; and the passengers in the 
"tourist" looked wonderingly at all three. 

" Well, your folks ain't here," said the conductor. 

" Who did you expect, lady ?" asked the porter. 

She replied shyly to both. She was a girl of twenty, perhaps ; 
of a pretty timidity; plainly not one who was accustomed to 
find for herself. **It is my uncle. He know that I am 
coming." 

"I suppose it's all right," meditated the conductor, "but 
I 'd be easier in my mind if I saw him waiting for you. Some 
men got no sense of punctuality. And if I was lookin' for 
the jumping-off place, I certainly would n't go a step farther." 

** Lonely place to leave a lady in, foh suah," assented the 
porter. 

"Well, if you're easy in your mind, I guess we'll have to 
be pulling out," observed the conductor. "You 're sure you 
won't come on to Wheeler?" 

"No, sir, I think I 'd better not." 

They left her reluctantly. The porter tossed his carpet- 
covered stool to the platform, and swung aboard, waving his 
hand encouragingly. She watched the train foreshorten 
itself to a square in the distance, until the hill shut it out. 
Its last, least humming died away. Listantly primeval silence 
and desolation reasserted themselves. 

She looked about her, and saw her trunk, some rods from 
her. Further ofiF, the line of dying green showed where the 
creek had been. A lizard ran along Uie edge of the platform, 
and perceiving her, made an odd little noise in its throat, like 
the snapping of a match-box. Otherwise, there was no sign 
of life anywhere. Half an hour passed; an hour. Her 
uncle was long in coming! The shade of the tiny station 
shifted lazily over the hot boards. She made an efiFort to 
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draw her trunk within it, for she was tired of standing, but 
though she flushed and panted in her endeavor, she was 
unsuccessful. Another half-hour passed. Her eyes were 
weary with gazing across the glowing slopes, and her brain 
ached with waiting. Off in the distance a bird lazily sailed, 
and she followed its flight aimlessly. A red rock looming 
upon a hill, a rock of sandstone carved and machicolated by 
the centuries, confronted her, and she stared at it till presently 
it glared and blurred, for she was crying. She stepped from 
the edge of the platform; at once her foot sank to the ankle 
in the soft, fine dust, which followed in a little jet as she drew 
back. She could not travel far that way; besides, she was 
quite Ignorant of the road. "Come to Duke's," her uncle 
had written, **and I will meet you there." That was a month 
ago, after her mother died. The girl had come promptly, 
her warm young heart stirring with affection for the uncle 
whose hospitality asked no questions; he had sent her the 
money for the journey, and she was here. It was 
incomprehensible, terrible, that he should fail her now. 
Should she go back ? To whom — and how ? Her questions 
mocked her. 

As she stood there forlornly, a musical note reached her 
ear, and another, and another, shaping themselves into the 
fragment of a tune which had been popular in New York 
years before. From behind the thrust of a hill rode a young 
man, sitting on a dusty sorrel pony, and singing as he rode. 
At the sight of him the girl's heart leaped, and then sank again; 
for she saw that he was plainly bent on errands of his own. 
He did not glance in her direction. To call to him, without 
knowing what sort of a man he might be, seemed dreadful; 
and yet not so dreadful as to let him go and be left again to 
solitude. He crossed the space between two hills, the dust 
spouting and floating around him, while she sought to make 
up her mind. He was disappearing when she gave a low 
cry — involuntary, it seemed, and so low that he must have 
had sharp ears to hear it at his distance. Hear it he did; 
turned, saw her standing there, and, flicking the sorrel with 
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his quirt, cantered toward her rapidly. Instinctively she 
shrank a little, though she had called to him. 

"You were not sent to meet me?*' she faltered. 

"No, miss," he said respectfully. 

"My name is Dudley — Miss Dorothy Dudley. I — I 
expected some one to meet me here." 

He waited in silence. He had removed his wide, corded 
hat, and she saw that his hair was brown and his face tanned 
almost black; even his eyelids were tanned, and the blue of 
his eyes was in sharp contrast to them. 

"It was my uncle," the girl went on eagerly. A sudden 
fear seized her, and she cried: "He was to meet me at Duke's. 
This is Duke's, isn't it?" 

"This city? Yes, ma'am." 

She looked at him hopelessly, and the tears, which she had 
restrained, stood in her eyes once more. 

" Maybe," he said gently, " if you was to tell me your uncle's 
name, miss, I might know him. I know a good many 'round 
here." 

" Gage — Mr. Henry F. Gage. His ranch is the Bar K." 

The young fellow gave a slight start. "Gage — the Bar 

K?" he repeated. "Why, miss " He broke oflF. She 

ventured to look at him again ; and her shy, quick glance noted 
the clear line of his forehead, the clean, firm line of his jaw, 
the little upward curving of his lips; and her girl's heart told 
her that she was not wholly helpless now, and need not be 
afraid. She had time to wonder who he was, and on what 
errand he had been bound, before he spoke again. Yet his 
pause was scarcely perceptible. 

"I reckon I'm in some luck; yes, I reckon . I am. You 
wanted Mr. Gage, of the Bar K ? That 's where I hang 
out, miss." 

"You live there?" 

He nodded. "Foreman," he said pleasantly. 

"I am so glad!" She had not known how her nerves were 
strained until the relief came. "Can you take me there ? Is 
it far ? Do you know why my uncle didn 't come to meet m^ .? " 
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A strange expression, untranslatable to the girl, hovered 
upon his face. 

"You say you were expecting him ? You wrote to Wheeler, 
didn't you? That's where we get our mail. Wheeler's 
about forty miles on. I reckon your letter's there now; 
we 've not been in — not for ten days." 

"And suppose you had n't come along .^" 

"I guess maybe that was arranged. I don't guess you 're 
the sort of lady that hard luck is wanjtin' to meet." He paused^ 
"Your uncle — Mr. Gage — he 's not at the ranch just now," 
he added. 

"Not at the ranch?" she said after him. 

"Yesterday was a week," he calculated, "that he went." 

"But what shall I do ?" she cried. She told him, hurriedly, 
all that she could of her aflFairs; she was glad to explain her 
strange presence there. She was as unsuspicious of him as 
a child, he could see. 

"Well, miss," he answered, "I don't know. You see, of 
course, you could go on to Wheeler, or back to Winslow and 
wait there till you hear from him; but there 's no train till 
to-morrow, now." 

"But how could I wait here till then?" 

"And I reckon you 're hungry, too," he said thoughtfully. 
"I could tote you right out to the Bar K on Pete — he 's 

a kitten when I give him the say-so; but " He 

frowned. 

"But you would have to walk!" she finished disappointedly. 

"I hope you weren't thinking I was caring about thatf 
He saw her answer in her look, and it seemed to decide him. 
"Come," he said; and though, as soon as he had decided, 
she hung back, hesitating, suddenly he put his two hands 
beneath her elbows, and lifted her lightly into the saddle, 
in which she sat sidewise, as if it had been a chair. In front 
it had a great horn, or pommel, and the rear curved bluntly 
up, unlike any saddle the girl had ever seen. Obediently she 
steadied herself with one hand upon the pommel; her brown 
skirts fluttered against the sorrel pony's side, and the animal 
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looked round nervously, but the young man patted his nose, 
soothing him. 

"There, be good," he said. "Do you want to lose your 
good luck, you Pete? I am expectin* you to behave/* He 
slipped the bridle over the pony's head. "Come on, quit 
your joking, horse; come on, now.'' After a moment the 
sorrel followed quietly. They set forward into the desert, the 
man trudging at the pony's head, and the girl, her little feet 
rising and falling with the pony's breathing, her right arm about 
the saddle-horn, and her brown eyes roaming over the hot, dry 
wastes, but always returning to fasten themselves upon the 
unconscious back of her young guide. The sun brooded 
and burned above them, but she was gay in the relief from 
her loneliness. She asked him his name, and why he had 
come into this part of the country; she asked him a hundred 
questions of her uncle, and of the Bar K ranch; but the more 
she questioned him, the more somber grew his tone, the 
briefer his replies, until she began to wonder, and to remem- 
ber again the wide desolate spaces about them, and her 
ignorance of her conductor and her destination. Fear crept 
into her heart again, and stilled her; until, noticing her 
silence, he turned round, and, she hardly knew why, she 
was reassured. She thought how fine the life must be which 
made men so strong and yet so lightly formed; and she 
wondered what he was thinking of, and as she wondered she 
brushed the red dust from her skirts with her free hand. The 
heat made her sleepy. She did not know how long they had 
been traveling when, at the summit of a slope, he turned and 
said: 

"There's the Bar K, miss." 

"Oh-h!" 

Imagine, set in the midst of masses of crusted rose-pink 
topaz, and chrysolite, a single great emerald, like a seal, and 
dangling down from it a narrow silken ribbon of the intensest 
green. Thus you may conceive what wrung the exclamation 
from the girl's lips, and then kept her silent. The ranch was 
still a mile away, but in that thin, clear air it showed as if 
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it lay at their very feet. Up to their ears came the thin bark- 
ing of a dog, and the faint soft sigh of puffing steam. A 
capful of vapor floated lazily through the trees, and a throb, 
throb, which the distance robbed of its harshness, proclaimed 
the working of an engine. 

^^'What is that?'' she asked. 

"That 's the well, miss, that irrigates the ranch. All the 
soil round here is rich if they could only get water to it. Your 
uncle happened to find the water just here." 

**Is that all my uncle's ? I don't see how he could go away 
and leave it — it 's so beautiful. How soon do you think 
he will be back?" 

The man failed to answer her, relapsing again into the 
moody silence from which the sight of the ranch had drawn 
him. And as they approached the place, her timidity rose 
once more, with the knowledge that she had offended him 
somehow, though in what way she did not know. They had 
almost reached the buildings, in the midst of which towered 
the reservoir and coughed the engine, like a patron saint 
hoarse with many benedictions, when she ventured to say, 
half under her breath: 

"I hope you won't forget to let me see you again, to thank 
you for bringing me here. You know I 'm very much obliged 
to you; I don't know what I could have done without you." 

"Are you, miss?" 

"I don't know what I could have done without you," she 
repeated hurriedly, something in his tone seeming to make 
his question mocking. He bowed gravely, took her hand in 
his, and helped her to the ground. For an instant he con- 
tinued to hold her, his eyes searching her face. Her heart 
beat fast; but he said only: 

"You know I 'd be mighty glad to be of service to you." 
Then he released her, and they walked in silence up the little 
path which led to the door. 

As they did so a man came round the comer of the low 
building and confronted them. 

"Why, where the " he began; then, seeing the girl, 
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he left oflF speaking, with his mouth still open, and utter sur- 
prise written on his face. But he recovered himself quickly. 

"Why, Bill, up to your old tricks, hey?'' he said softly. 
"Like to meet your friend, if it 's convenient, I would." The 
young man made no answer; she quickened her step, and 
they left him standing, with an evil smile upon his lips, staring 
after them. She could feel his sensual look upon her as she 
unconsciously walked closer to her guide; it followed her, 
piercing, enfolding, defiling her in spite of herself. The 
fear which had been partly forgotten sprang up in her heart 

again. Was this truly the Bar K ranch, or She could not 

finish the thought, even to herself, as she realized her own 
helplessness, her remoteness from all that she knew of 
civilization. 

"This is your uncle's shack, miss; I reckon you 'd better 
keep it for to-night, anyway," he said, but with that other 
man so near her, his voice had lost its power to reassure. 

"Yes," she answered nervously. "Can you — can you 
send a woman here, please?" 

He shook his head. "There ain't any woman on the place, 
miss; I'm sorry." Over his shoulder she caught the eyes 
of the other man, still turned steadfastly upon her. She 
knew that she was growing pale, but she tried to say bravely: 

"Never mind; I — I shall not need one, I think." Then, 
as he left her, she shut the door fast; she meant to lock it, but 
there was no key, and she could only press a chair against it. 
She grew weak and sick as she stood there, straining her ears 
to hear the conversation that should pass outside. Her heart 
fluttered; her hands grew cold; in a wild thought of escape 
she looked about the room, to see whither she might fly. 
Mistily she saw the big bare oblong of it, the table with its 
red cloth, the deers' heads above the windows, the coyote 
skins upon the floor; and then her eye caught the two narrow 
book-shelves upon the opposite wall, and, hardly knowing, 
what she did, she crossed to them, and took down a volume 
at random. She meant to open it, to look at the fly-leaf, but 
her fingers refused to obey her. When she had them under 
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her control, she looked quickly. A name was written there, 
in bold black chirography; the lines wavered and trembled, 
then settled into a signature she knew. Henry F. Gage! 
She had reached her destination. She sank into a chair, not 
knowing whether she wished to laugh or cry. This was the 
Bar K. Lonely she was still, but no longer afraid. She had 
done right to trust the man who had been good to her! 

While she sat there, trying to force herself to realize where 
she was, a silent, soft-padding Chinaman entered, and began 
to set the table for her supper. She watched him curiously 
and saw that he provided only one place. She was to eat 
alone, then. She spoke to him, conquering her aversion 
with an effort, and he bowed solenmly, the tips of his fingers 
upon his breast, but he made no attempt to answer her ques- 
tion; and, when she said nothing more, he went on deftly with 
his work. When she looked toward him, his beady, glittering 
black eyes were fastened upon whatever occupied his fingers ; 
yet when she looked away, she seemed to be conscious of their 
quick stare fixed upon her^ and, though she hardly knew why, 
she was glad when the meal was ready, and, the yellow pointed 
nails once more apexed upon his breast, he signified to her 
that she should eat, and noiselessly took his departure. 

When supper was over the sun was almost down, and it was 
seven o'clock, yet there was still no decay in the brilliance 
of the light. She went to the window and looked out, and 
the sight drew her, in spite of herself, into the open. She 
was in the emerald heart of a world of coral pink. Softer 
than scarlet, more glowing than pink, the earth lay suffused, 
tinted like the embers of a dying fire. Gradually the plains 
became one rose; deep purple lowered in the sky, orange and 
gold and pearl; yet still the marvel and the richness of the 
rose claimed them and won them all, won them into its heart. 
Dorothy watched it, and for long minutes there was no change, 
no diminution of its irresistible splendor; the beauty was 
flaunted unendurably, as if God would forgive the world no 
jot of abasement before his terrible glory. Then slowly a gray 
veil began to film the heavens; for a moment, as the rose 
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faded, the bright colors gleamed and displayed themselves 
again in bands and streaks and burning, prismatic spots; 
then, suddenly, as if the fire were dead, the wind blew the 
embers black, and night fell. 

"That 's part of why I stay in this section, I reckon," said 
the boy in a low voice. She knew that he had been standing 
quiet beside her. Because she had wronged him in her 
thoughts, her face caugTit the dying flush of the sun as she 
turned to him, and she put out her hand. 

"How wonderful it is' Does it come always?*' 

" 'Most always, at this time of year. I reckon you did n't 
think much of me for not telling you there was no other ladies 
on this ranch?" he asked bluntly. She flushed again. 

"I didn't mind," she said. But his eyes were upon her, 
reading her, and she added, "That is — I did at first. But 
I knew you could n't help yourself." 

"I kind o' didn't want to worry you before I had to," he 
said eagerly. "I though it 'd be better if you came out here, 
instead of waiting back to Duke's all night; but I reckon 
I 'd ought to have told you at the time." 

"You did what you thought was right," she said, shyly, 
defending him against himself. "I am very much obliged 
to you. Are you going to stay on here — at the ranch? 
You said you were, did n't you ?" 

"Well, we're foot-loose — me and Pete," he said quickly. 
"We wouldn't want to bother you " 

"Oh, I did n't mean " She stopped, hardly knowing 

what, indeed, she had meant to say. "I hope we shall be 
friends," she added, and again she put out her hand to him 
half unconsciously. He took it this time. 

"Friends!" he said, with a sudden gruffness that con- 
trasted oddly with the youthfulness of his face. "I reckon 
I 'd like mighty well to sit in that sort of a game with you, 
Miss Dudley. If, when you know me, you 'd just ask me 
once to chip in, I 'd chip in; the cards could n't be held that 'd 
pass me out. But it 's not fair — not fair to you. If you 
knew who you was playin' with, I reckon you 'd have nothin' 
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to do with me. Maybe I 'm a tinhorn; maybe I *m meaner 'n 
a sheep-herder; how can you tell — a lady like you, that don't 
know and had n't ought to know about such things — a 
lady that the whole world is plum glad, I reckon, to be a cyarpet 
for? It's not fair." 

Remembrance of the half-comprehended words the other 
man had said came back to her as this one denied himself 
virtue, and she looked away. He seemed to understand. 

"Don't you think,'^ he said, hurriedly, "that anything Big 
Ed says about me goes. I would n't — I would n't want " 

"Was you wanting me?" interrupted a voice. Out of 
the gloom appeared the man of whom he was speaking. "If 
it was anyways convenient — could n't you give me a knock- 
down to your friend?" he repeated. 

The girl and the boy sprang apart, but as he approached 
she drew near to the younger man again instinctively. 

"I reckon you 'd best mosey," said the boy quietly. 

"If it was any ways convenient — -" began the man again, 
smiling his evil smile. The boy drove it back upon his teeth 
and Big Ed dropped. 

"Yes; better mosey," said the boy again, through tight 
lips. "Do not mind him, miss; he is only joking." Big 
Ed rose and vanished, the boy looking after him. "Do not 
mind him," he repeated, soothingly. "You see, he does not 
know who you are, or he would not be saucy." His voice 
was tender as a woman's. They walked to the door of the 
shack, and he bowed a good-night. 

"I — I think I 'm a little — a little afraid," she whispered. 

"He was joking," the boy said again. "He knows — 



now." 



"Are you — are you going to explain to him ?" she asked. 

"Yes, miss; I '11 tell him who you are; that 's all, you see." 
He bowed again and closed the door. 

Sleep would not come to her, though she was very tired. 
The patron saint coughed monotonously on throughout the 
night; a coyote on a hill howled tenaciously; and when he 
ceased, and the throb of the engine had wrought itself unnotice- 
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ably into the woof of the stillness, there recurred another 
sound, faint, yet persistent, which summoned her wide aw^ake. 
and kept her so. It went and came; now it was unheard, 
now close by again, tapping, tapping, stealthily. She had 
barred her door and fastened her windows shut before she 
lay down, and the room was very hot. The night was endless! 
At last she could endure that sound no longer, and slipping. 
from her bed, she stole in her bare feet to the window, and 
pushing aside the curtain ever so little, peered fearfully out. 
The moon was up, and turned the coral plains to silver. 
Before the shack she saw the boy standing, looking away into 
the colorless night. As she watched him, he began steady 
tramping up and down, up and down. His face was visible 
in the moonlight, hard and set, so that it frightened her. Yet 
she remained looking at him, fascinated; her breath, which 
had been coming in silent gasps, softened and grew regular, 
and her heart left oflF the nervous rapidity of its hammering. 
Tears came into her eyes. Presently she crept back to bed, 
leaving that silent sentinel to his vigil under the purple-black 
sky, and, after a little, she slept soundly. 

She did not know how long she had slept when she was 
awakened sharply, as if the veil of her sleep, instead of being 
lifted, had been torn across. She lay palpitating, fancying 
that she had heard voices in altercation. Suddenly a shot was 
fired, then another, close to the shack. She cowered in the 
bed, vibrant with horror. She knew that if for an instant 
she should draw the quilt from her mouth, where she had 
stuffed it, she would be screaming. Then a voice, the boy's 
voice, said gently, at the door: 

** Excuse me, miss; if maybe you 're awake, I wanted to 
say don't be scared; it was a coyote I had to shoot. I know 
I ought n't to have done it." 

The throb of the engine resumed its place in the silence. 
Her fears sank, but her horror remained. She fancied that 
she heard in her ears a cry which no coyote ever gave. The 
chill which comes before'the dawn was in the air. At last the 
sun rose and found her dressed and shivering. 
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The noiseless Chinaman served her breakfast, as he had 
seryed her supper. She could not eat, but, when he had 
deferentially bowed and departed, she made a pretense. She 
was sitting at the table when a knock came, and the boy 
entered. His face was unchanged by his night's watch. 

**Good-moming,'' she tried to say, rising quickly as he 
came in. 

**And to you, miss." 

*• Won't you — sit down ?'' 

**I thank you. I reckon we '11 have to be movin', miss." 

•*Yes." She comprehended his meaning by one of those 
flashes of understanding in which all that has passed 
seems to gather to one focus. **My uncle?" she asked 
tremblingly. 

**I reckon I 'd best explain it to you going in, had n't I ?" 

**Now," she insisted. ** Where have you brought me to? 
Where is my uncle? What is this place?" She kept her 
eyes on his, flutteringly, like a bird's. 

"This is the Bar K ranch," he said dutifully. *' You did n't 
think " 

"My uncle — Mr. Gage?" 

"Your uncle is dead, Miss Dudley," he replied somberly. 
The place reeled in red circles around her, and he caught 
her as she was falling. 

"Dead?" 

"Yes." 

"It can't be; it can't be," she cried. "I have his 
letters " 

The boy told her obediently and mechanically. "He went 
out Tuesday was a week. When he did n't come back that 
night, we went to look for him. It ain 't safe to leave them 
go more than one night, ever." His eyes swept that merciless, 
ruddy plain. "We found him, miss. He'd turned down 
the wrong arroyo, you see, and then he could n't seem to get 
straight again. Sometimes it is hard to do so. Well — I 
reckon that 's all." 

"So, yesterday, you were telling me " She left the 
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sentence unfinished. For the first time that morning his 
face showed emotion. His lips twitched, and his words came 
a little jerkily. 

"That was bad. But I couldn't think what was best to 
do, and I did n't want to worry you out there. I had n't no 
excuse, no right excuse, that is, such as would be fit and 
proper. It was partly seeing you, miss; I hadn't seen a 
lady like you, not for a long time* Never. And — you was 
wanting to come right to this ranch; and I knew I could make 
it safe and comfortable for you, this night, better than down 
there at Duke's. So " 

"I 'm ready," she said. "When does the train go?'* 

"East or west, miss?" 

"East." 

"I supposed you 'd be taking that one. At ten o'clock." 

"Must I ride in — like yesterday ?" 

"No, miss. There is a wagon. But I 'm afraid I '11 have 
to go with you. There 's nobody else, I reckon, I can trust. 
I know it ain't gentleman-like." 

The girl took the place that he pointed out in the light 
wagon. She was moving like a person in a dream. She hardly 
even knew why she had stared at him so eagerly when he 
entered, nor why she had drawn that long breath of relief 
when she perceived that he was unhurt. She thought she 
abhorred him; she thought that her only wish was never to 
see him again, to get away, to escape, to leave behind her this 
country of death. They drove through clouds of dust, which 
rose and settled upon them. The old, bad, pink buttes glim- 
mered at them maliciously in the heaving distance, seeming 
to beckon to the girl, to lure her on as they had lured her uncle. 
Their beauty was dead; they grinned like skeletons. She 
had been driving forever, it seemed to her, over slopes and 
through red river-beds as dry as bones. Not even a bird 
hung in the blue, not even a rabbit loped away listlessly 
before them; theirs was the only life in the desert. The sun 
smote upon them, now from the side, now in their faces, now 
upon their backs. Where she was, whither she was going. 
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«he did not know. Yet she was not afraid, as she had been 
before — only dull and careless of what happened to her. 
She was hardly more a part of the world, the living, spinning 
world, than the bit of sandstone they were passmg. They 
passed it; she looked at her guide — and there was Duke's 
asleep in the hot sun, amidst the rose-red, sun-beaten, grass- 
less, treeless, waterless hills, as it had been yesterday, and 
should be to-morrow. But she did not see it, for as it came 
in sight the boy's face paled, and he dropped the reins. 

"I reckon you can find — your — way — now," he said, 

and his eyes closed peacefully. "I've " He toppled 

toward her, and she had to put her arms around him. 

"What is it? What is it?" she cried wildly. 

His eyes opened slowly. "That coyote — bit me," he 
murmured, and they closed again. The ponies, left to them- 
selves, stopped. They had reached Duke's. She got water 
from the perishing creek and bathed his head, and then, tak- 
ing ojff her hat, she sat and fanned him. Presently he revived 
again, and under his direction she found his flask and gave 
him whiskey. 

"I — I — didn't know I was such a dern fool," he 
whispered. 

"Hush!" she said. "You must n't talk." 

**I saw this morning," he answered irrelevantly, "that you 
knew i was lying to you last night about that coyote. But 
I guess you was deceived then?" 

' * No," she said quickly ; " I knew. I heard — but I thought 
you were n't hurt." 

"Don't you be good to me," he said. "I wasn't hurt 
bad — I ain't lying to you now. I reckon I just keeled over 
with the sun — me being a fool." 

" If you would get into the shade " she said hesitatingly. 

"Don't you be good to me," he repeated. But he moved 
obediently as she suggested. 

"That train '11 be along soon now^" he said. "We have 
to flag it, you know, miss. Naturally, it don't stop," 

"I know." 
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"I reckon you 'U be going back to your folks?'* he asked 
at length. 

"There was only my uncle/' she answered quietly. 

" Well, a lady like you has got plenty of friends everywhere." 

"And yet you would n't be friends " 

"Friends!" he interrupted her. "You 're goin' away so 
soon now I reckon it would n't be playing it low-down if I 
was to tell you " 

"You ought n't to talk," she repeated. 

"I can't help myself, miss. I 've got to say this. I told 
you I might be trash, and if you was to be staying here I 
wouldn't say a word more. But I can't let you go away 
thinkin' that what he said was true — Big Ed " 

"Stop!" she cried. "Did you— did you— kill him?" 
She looked at him beseechingly, her eyes praying. 

But he answered sadly: 

"You can't understand, miss. He miscomprehended right 
at first, and there were n't any chance to put him straight. 
He miscomprehended." 

The boy's eyes turned back toward the Bar K, and 
Dorothy knew clearly that his words were Big Ed's 
epitaph. 

"You can't understand," he repeated. 

"I never thought what he said was true," she said* 

The boy's face lightened, then fell into gloom again. 

"No," he answered to himself, "how could you understand 
him — a lady like you ? Well, I reckon I must be movin'." 
He tried to rise, but she restrained him. 

"No, no! I — am afraid." 

"It '11 be here right soon, now," he said, gently. 

"Oh, if you wish to go, go!" she sobbed suddenly. "I can 
flag the train; I can wait here alone. I would rather wait 
than have you stay! Go, go!" 

"I saw you here yesterday," he whispered, "and it was like 
I saw an angel — an angel from heaven. Yes, I '11 go, miss; 
I know how I must be annoyin' you by my words. But would 
it be playing low-down to say why I would n't be friends as 
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you have said ? Would I dare take a hand in that there game ? 
What do I do first ? I lie to you — lie to you about your 
uncle, a gentleman who has been kindly to me. Say I mean 
you no harm. But what do I do ? I lie. How do I dare be 
friends with you after that ? Friends — why, I ought to be 
ashamed of myself, I know; you will not speak to me, miss; 
but — it 's not friendship *s been in my heart since I Ve 
seen you!" 

She did not withdraw her eyes from his, and he went on, 
more and more rapidly: 

"I 'm older than I look, I reckon. I *m twenty-six. I Ve 
seen a lot of things — things that you would n't ever hear 
about. But I don't think I ever did a mean trick. I 've 
been honest — till yesterday; and then it had to be you I lied 
to — you! Well, I reckon I will be going, now." 

"Are you — are you going to leave me?" she asked, for- 
lornly. " Won't you — stay ?" 

She knelt beside him, and his arm closed around her. 

The east-bound train, on time for a wonder, swept 
unflagged in a whirl of dust through Duke's, and passengers 
looking from the windows saw the two there, and laughed 
a little. 
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A NIGHT IN ROME 

A Traveler's Strange Experience 

By HELEN DEMING* 

/^N a cold, cloudy morning in November I left Pisa for 
^^ Rome. There was but one other traveler in the com- 
partment, a middle-aged Englishman of a severely conven- 
tional type, who merely glanced at me over the top of the 
London Times as I took the seat opposite him. He probably 
disapproved of young women who traveled unchaperoned, 
and I could not explain to him that I had expected Cousin 
Margaret to accompany me, and she had failed me at the 
eleventh hour. 

After reading steadily for some time, my neighbor laid ] 
aside his paper and asked if I would object to having another I 
window open. "These foreign railway carriages are so deuced 
stujffy, don't you know," he said. 

I assented, and wrapped my rug closer about me as the 
cold damp air crept in, and he pulled his cap down over his 
eyes, settled himself in a comer, and slept soundly and noisily 
until the train stopped at a small town and he was awakened 
by the entrance of another traveler, an Italian woman of the 
middle class. 

She promptly closed the windows, and the displeased 
Englishman left the compartment and paced up and down 
the corridor, where I longed to join him to escape the odor 
of garlic which hung heavy on the breath of the new-comer. 
After some time the Englishman returned, and without a 
word to either of us opened the windows again, whereupon 
the woman addressed him in Italian, asking if he spoke the 
language, and he replied in the affirmative, somewhat to 
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my V surprise, for the traveling Englishman is not usually 
a linguist. 

The controversy which followed ended in a compromise, the 
window on his side of the compartment remaining open, while 
the one on our side (she sat next me), was closed. 

She soon proved to be of a sociable turn, and find- 
ing that I spoke Italian, gave me much interesting 
information in regard to her own country and asked many 
questions about America. She was a resident of Rome 
and seemed pleased to hear that I intended spending some 
weeks there. 

How the conversation turned upon ghosts I do not now 
recall, but I remember assuring her that all seemingly super- 
natural things were due to natural causes. 

"But if you saw with your own eyes one from the other 
world, signorina, what then? she asked, staring fixedly 
at me. 

"I should apply for a front comer room in the nearest 
insane asylum,*' I replied, with the flippancy of youth. 

"But if you knew that you were sane, as sane as you are 
now?*' she persisted earnestly. 

"If, under such circumstances, I could believe in my own 
sanity, I should feel that the ghostly visitor had come to 
warn me of approaching evil, and should heed the danger 
signal,** I said. 

"Are you expecting friends to meet you at Rome?** asked 
the woman, abruptly changing the subject. 

"No, I am alone at present, but I know of a good pension 
where a friend stopped two years ago,'* and I handed her 
the scrap of paper on which the address was written. 

"I fear you will be disappointed, signorina, for that pension 
has changed managers since your friend stayed there, and 
from what I have lately heard, it is scarcely a fit boarding- 
place for a young lady,** she said. 

"How fortunate that I met you,** I exclaimed. "Perhaps 
you can tell me of a better place.** 

"My sister has a large sunny room to rent. She has a 
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pleasant home, well located, and takes a few boarders^ usually 
American or English people* I live with her/' 

As she spoke it seemed that a shadow fell across the dooiv 
way between our compartment and the corridor, but there 
was no one there, and feeling myself to be the victim of an 
illusion I laughed nervously. "I am seeing ghosts,*' I said. 

The Italian woman shuddered and looked anxiously toward 
the doorway. "There is nothing there,*' she declared in a 
decided tone. 

We reached Rome about two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
I accompanied my new acquaintance to her sister's home. 
On the way there I made an unfortunate remark. "How 
did you happen to engage such a villainous-looking cabman?" 
I asked. 

"It is Luigi, the son of my sister," she replied stiffly, and 
I apologized and became silent. 

After a long drive we stopped before a small, but pictu- 
resque house which stood well back in a large garden. Adjoin- 
ing the garden on one side was an abandoned factory with 
long rows of paneless windows, and on the other a closed house 
which, according to a sign on the fence, would soon be sold 
to the highest bidder. 

My hostess was several years younger than her sister, and 
had a whining tone and a cringing manner quite foreign to 
my traveling companion. 

The room to which I was shown was large and cheerless. 
It had a high ceiling and a carpetless floor with here and 
there a tiny rug suggestive of a small island in a great sea. 
There was a good-sized stove, however, and my spirits rose 
when I saw it, for like many of my countrywomen I had 
suflFered from the inadequate heating of foreign hotels and 
pensions. 

Left to myself I unpacked my few belongings and then lay 
down, hoping to rest before supper, but when I fell asleep I 
had a strange, disquieting dream, in which I seemed to be 
confronting some fearful danger, I knew not what, and while 
I waited, unable to move or scream, a woman came before me. 
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She had a pale, thm face with clearly cut features and large 
dark eyes in which there was an expression of terror. I 
awoke trembling, and rose, and wrote letters till supper 
time. 

The supper was plain, but good. The only ones present 
besides myself were the two women of the house, and they 
had little to say though their manner was cordial enough. 

"Are there no other guests?*' I asked. 

"No, signorina; the last was an English lady who left us 
about six weeks ago. It is early yet. The season has not 
fairly begun,'* my hostess replied. 

I withdrew as soon as the meal was over and returned to 
my room. I felt unusually timid and sincerely wished that 
I had not been so ready to accompany an utter stranger. 

Before putting out my light I locked the door and put a 
heavy bent wire over the knob and down through the top 
of the key. This contrivance, which resembled a gigantic 
hair-pin, held the key so firmly that it could not be turned, 
and had been given me by my oldest aunt with strict injunc- 
tions to use it wherever I went. 

Having taken this precaution I felt somewhat relieved 
and soon fell into a sound sleep. Some noise must have 
roused me, for before I was fairly awake I was sitting up 
in bed listening intently, but hearing nothing. 

Evidently my nerves were at fault, and resolving not to 
give way to them I settled down again and was just beginning 
to lose myself when there came a loud knocking on my door 
and my landlady called, 

".For the love of the saints, signorina, come to my aid! 
My sister is very ill.*' 

Receiving no reply to this appeal, she ran heavily down 
the uncarpeted corridor and presently returned crying and 
moaning. "She is dying, signorina," she screamed. "Can 
you not help us?" 

Feeling that such grief could not be feigned, I got out of bed 
and started toward the door, only to spring back with a cry 
of horror, for there in the bright moonlight, witji her back 
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to the door and her arms outstretched, barring my way, stood 
the woman I had seen in my dream. 

Even as I looked she faded away, and again I seemed to 
hear myself saying, "If, under such circumstances I could 
believe in my own sanity, I should feel that the ghostly visitor 
had come to warn me of approaching evil and should heed 
the danger signal." 

I crept across the room to the window, but there was no 
chance of escape there, for even had I dared jump from the 
second story I could not have scaled the high wall which 
inclosed the garden. 

Louder and more insistent grew the calls and cries of the 
woman in the corridor, and as I crouched by the window, 
praying and listening, there was a heavy pounding on the 
outer gate, and the voice of one in authority called in Italian : 
**Open in the name of the law!" 

Then I fainted. Later I learned what a strange chain of 
circumstances had led to my rescue. 

Within a year three American and two English women 
had mysteriously disappeared while traveling in Italy. In 
each instance the missing one had been traced to Rome, but 
there the trail had ended. 

^ The last of these was Mrs. Humphrey, the widow of an 
English army officer. She was in poor health and went to Italy 
for the change of climate. The last letter received by her 
family stated that she was about to leave Florence for Rome, 
and gave the name of the hotel at which she intended to stop. 

As the weeks passed, and they had no further word from 
her, they became alarmed and wrote to the proprietor of the 
hotel, only to learn that she had never registered there, and 
the Roman chief of police, to whom they next applied, could 
give them no information on the subject. 

The matter was then placed in the hands of Italian detec- 
tives, and a wealthy uncle of Mrs. Humphrey's engaged a well- 
known English detective to go to Rome and join in the search, 
bidding him spare neither time nor money. 

It was with him that I chanced to travel. 
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He told me afterward that he had paid but little attention 
to my conversation with the Italian woman until he heard 
her urging me to go to her sister's house instead of the pension. 
Then he thought of Mrs. Humphrey's failure to appear at the 
hotel which she had selected before starting for Rome and, 
he wondered if she, too, had been induced to change her plans 
by some one she had met on the train. 

On arriving at Rome he took a cab and followed us, noting 
the location of the isolated dwelling, after which he called at 
the headquarters of the chief of police, presented his creden- 
tials from the London office, and asked if anything had been 
learned concerning the missing Englishwoman. He was 
informed that a certain house on the outskirts of the city 
was about to be raided, the suspicions of the authorities 
having been directed toward the family who occupied it. 

Finding it to be the house I had entered, he told what he 
had seen and heard, and urged immediate action; but the 
wheels of the law move slowly in Italy, and it was past mid- 
night when I was rescued after a struggle in which my hostess 
was severely wounded and her son killed. 

From a confession of the woman's, it appeared that she had 
taken the house the year before with the intention of keeping 
a reputable pension, but, yielding to temptation, had induced 
her son to murder their first guest to gain possession of valuable 
jewels worn by her. After that, murder and robbery became 
their trade, and their victims were killed while they slept. 

In my case, finding it impossible to turn my key, they 
called upon me for assistance, the burly son waiting outside 
the door, knife in hand, to receive me, and had it not been for 
the warning of one from the world beyond their plan would 
have been successful. 

I was afterward told by those who knew that in describing 
my supernatural visitant I gave an exact description of the 
unfortunate Mrs. Humphrey. Her remains were found 
buried in a cellar beneath the house. 

Five years have passed since that night in Rome, and I 
have not traveled alone since, nor have I scoffed at ghosts. 
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A BIG FLEET OPERATION 

A Story of the Pearling Grounds 

By ALBERT DORRINGTON * 

nPHE Japanese pearling fleet hugged the eastern limit of 
^ the shoal with the tenacity of vultures, while the 
smoke from their oil-fed galley fires trailed rancid as blubber 
fumes across the straits. Captain William Hayes, with his 
squadron of eight newly painted luggers, watched them 
critically from the northern edge of the bank and prayed for 
the early death of the nor Vest monsoon. 

Both fleets scowled at each other across the sponge-covered 
shallows, holding to their reef -anchors and sounding occa- 
sionally the smother of water that whitened the inflowing 
tide. The race for possession of the new pearling ground 
had been swift and bitter. Captain Sustu Ma with his 
twenty-five narrow-beamed luggers had been first on the 
scene, first to hoist the flag of Nippon over the bank, where 
the rich golden-edge spat was visible along the coral-stream 
floor of Monday Straits. 

Captain Hayes with his eight slow-footed luggers had 
limped in on the heels of the yelling brown men after 
a forty-hours' chase, but once on the bank the buccaneer 
exhibited a Mahan-like strategy in the disposition of 
his vessels. 

From Sud Est to Whitsunday Passage the news had gone 
forth concerning the rich pastures of golden-edge shell lying 
in a fifteen-fathom gutter along the eastern hip of Monday 
Island. The wild rush of sails and wind-born craft had 
ceased at the Thirty-mile Reef. Judicious holders of pearling 
licenses had abandoned the race immediately it became 

* All rights rewrved. 
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known that W. H. Hayes and a Nagasaki adventurer, named 
Sustu Ma, were the leadmg starters. 

Numerically the Japs in Torres Straits were stronger than 
the whites. They poached and evaded the Territorian 
police boats with the celerity of New Ireland man-eaters, and 
there were times when they argued their honest intentions 
from behind a natty little machine-gun of Grerman design and 
manufacture. Until now they had scientifically avoided 
Hayes, allowing him the benefit of seaway whenever he showed 
a keel on their recognized limit. 

An ominous silence brooded over the rival fleets. Hayes, 
impatient as ever to begin operations, was loath to send his 
men into the water while the Japs held the eastern side of 
the bank. 

" We 're both squatting on a knife-edge of shoal," he said 
to his men. "And there 's murder in the little brown man's 
eye." He glanced at their half-moon formation critically, 
the crowded, naked shapes swarming about the decks. " They 
might n't shoot our divers with a torpedo," he called out, "but 
there are nine other ways of killing a man under water." 

After the exciting race to be first on the newly discovered 
pearling ground neither fleet appeared anxious to begin work. 
The Japs' half-moon formation stiffened to a curveless line, 
while Hayes threw a pair of fighting schooners a cable's 
length in advance of his small column of luggers. Both 
fleets remained inactive, content for a while to ride on their 
anchors and gloat over the new-found wealth lying on the 
shallow floor of the bank. Occasionally a timorous dugong 
showed its great head and shoulders among the coral bowers 
beneath the keels of the swaying vessels. The broken reefs 
and tide-scoured bars were alive with spider crabs, and the 
unnamed mursenae that infest the sea floors west and east 
of the Great Barrier Reef. The swathes of violet-veined 
shell were clearly visible from the steps of the pearling luggers; 
and the two hundred trained divers peering down among 
the strange sea flowers and grasses waited for their captains 
to speak. 
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Night came with its flood of tropic stars, its far-off mutter- 
ing of warm-breasted seas, of breakers thundering over 
parched sun-heated stretches of . beach sand. Each inlet 
gave out a full-throated welcome to the swift-rising, thirty- 
foot tide. The luggers rolled and pitched; a score of riding- 
lights winked and flashed in the windless dark. Two hundred 
pearl shellers, American and British, talked incessantly under 
their forward awnings. Would the Japs quit? Would they 
intimidate Bully Hayes, the man who had silenced a Grerman 
gunboat only three months before in the Marquesas? How 
would the Shintos fight — with bows and arrows or with nickel- 
plated Nordenf eldts ? 

At midnight a boat put off from the Japanese fleet and 
pulled under the steps of Hayes's schooner Aladdin. Captain 
Sustu Ma clambered up the lowered gangway and saluted 
the buccaneer standing near the rail. The Jap captain 
was five feet high, and soft-footed as a panther in the matter 
of approaching an enemy. He carried the China war medal 
on his white qotton jacket; his bare chest revealed a lemon- 
shaped cavity where a piece of Chinese ammunition had 
checked his hilarious footwork at Yalu River; yet there was 
a boyish frankness about his dark, flat face, the frankness 
of a full-fed tiger in repose. 

The buccaneer regarded his arrival with a certaiii har- 
monious caution. He glanced down at the little man's 
bowing figure and smiled. "You're welcome aboard my 
schooner, Sustu Ma," he said, quietly. "I guess we both 
want the pearl, though." 

Sustu salaamed and his war medal winked in the binnacle 
Kght. "I have had a very bad season, Capteen Hayes. My 
men are sorry that you dispute the pearl bank. We all 
regret." 

** Guess you Ve got some plan in your head for fixing up 
the question of ownership. Out with it, man." 

** There is no plan in my head, Capteen Hayes. We have 
measured ten tons of pearl on the bank. I have over one 
hundred men in my fleet; they are homesick. They want 
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to take this pearl shell with them. It will not be worth much 
when it is divided." 

"My boys are homesick, too, Sustu Ma. They've got 
fathers and mothers and sweethearts waiting. ' They Ve 
been stewing in this tropical hell-hole for years on the chance 
of finding a big pearl ditch." The buccaneer shrugged his 
shoulders elaborately and considered his half-smoked cigar. 
"There 's going to be trouble, Sustu. My lads want to go 
home — those bull-necked fellows you saw lying on our booms 
this morning; New Plymouth men, Sustu, beef -eaters, men 
you could n't kill with shrapnel or poison with arsenic." 

The Jap remained cold and smileless as an image. He 
turned near the gangway and held out his sea-blackened 
hand. Hayes gripped it heartily; neither spoke. 

The rattle of oars came back as the dory swung back to 
the waiting luggers. Hayes watched the stiflF, squat outline 
vanish under the stern of a schooner-rigged vessel. The 
silence of uhproclaimed hostilities held the night. The close- 
packed luggers creaked and fretted in the tideway; often when 
a loose block slammed against a bulwark the white men would 
start up peering at the Jap's riding-lights on their quarter. 

Hayes made his initial mistake at dawn. Six divers belong- 
ing to the Aladdin were ordered to bring up samples of pearl 
shell from the floor of the bank. The operation was carried 
out secretly and under cover of the schooner's high poop. 
A light mist shrouded the Japanese fleet, and the divers entered 
the water feeling confident that a good haul of shell would be 
made before the children of Nippon could raise objections. 
Hayes stood by the air-pumps watching the bulky, helmeted 
figures drop beneath the heaving keel to the sponge-pitted 
shoal below. 

The first diver's brass-bound boot had scarcely touched 
the bottom when a strange thing happened. It came in a 
noiseless circle from the scarce-visible sea-floor, a circle of 
wire that whipped and bunched itself into a strangling loop 
before the petrified onlookers could send a warning to the 
divers below. 
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A shout from Hayes and the men at the air-pumps heaved 
on the life-lmes. Too late! The spiral tubes were dragged 
and wrenched away in an inextricable tangle. A few air 
blisters showed where the doomed men were struggling hope- 
lessly on the limit of the ten-fathom bank. 

A dozen hands hauled in the fouled lines until a huge 
inflated shape came to the surface. The helmet was unfas- 
tened, but the dark face of the man within showed that life 
was extinct. 

"They've looped the gutter with barbed wire!'' Hayes 
spoke from the schooner's steps, his binoculars turned to 
the silent, mist-wrapped fleet. 

It was evident that the buccaneer's men had fallen into a 
cleverly-arranged trap. During the night the Japs had 
encircled the pearl swathes with a coil of barbed wire which 
had enmeshed with terrible certainty the six unsuspecting 
poachers. 

No sound came from the Japanese luggers as one by one 
the lifeless divers were hauled to the deck of the schooner. 
Slowly the sun broke through the mist waves, allowing the 
rival fleets to stare at each other like falcons on the blood- 
scent. The Japs loafed about their fo'c'sles in gangs, stripped 
to their loin cloths, alert as boys in an orchard, fearing nothing, 
not even the white-browed man who looked at them with 
lion eyes from the Aladdin's bridge. 

He spoke once to a group of men in the waist and they 
leaped forward to the canvas-cloaked Maxim gun behind 
the shut port. The sun blazed on their white nakedness, 
their illumined eyes and faces. Hayes laughed wickedly. "I 
guess the Shintos did n't know we had a brass band on board, 
boys. We 'II pass along the music when you are ready." 

There was no stir along the swart line of watching Japanese. 
The Aladdin seemed to drift from her holding-ground with 
boom and foresail set to catch the lazy slant of wind. Like 
a hawk she manoeuvered until her port bow drew in line with 
the slow-heaving fleet of pearlers. 

From the nearest lugger came a low shout of warning as 
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the look-out man spied the Maxim's steely outline. A 
moment or two later the shout was echoed by a hundred 
naked Japs peering over the rails. Hayes watched them 
somberly and nodded to the mate in charge of the gun. 
"You 'd better singe their top-hamper a bit, Billy. And 
remember those six lads smothered in their diving clothes." 

The Maxim's water-jackets were filled from a bucket; a 
snicking, sewing-machine noise followed as though the mate 
was making sure of the lock-action. 

A breathless stillness hung about the scarce-moving lug- 
gers. Myriads of sun-birds floated in under the awnings, 
cheeping above the smoke of the galley fires. . . . Hayes 
glanced down from the bridge at the half-naked forms peer- 
ing over the gun-sights. "Not too high," he said, sharply, 
"and keep the belt moving." ^ 

A throttling, hiccuping sound followed his order; a thin 
smokeless flame darted from the gun-port as the mitraille 
of thudding shot roared through the Japanese pearling fleet, 
plowing away the forest of masts and spars with devilish 
accuracy. Booms and cross-yards crashed to the decks 
and rails, hurling a dozen lookout-men into the water. 

The voice of Sustu Ma was heard above the din of falling 
spars. **That machine gun will cripple us!" he called out. 
"Stop it. . . now!" 

Small gangs of naked coolie divers appeared on the steps 
of the luggers; without sound or gesture they entered the 
water swimming deep down along the edge of the shoal until 
the Aladdin's cable chain was reached. Here they rose in 
a body under the gunport where Captain Hayes stood direct- 
ing the Maxim's fire. 

Only for a moment did the buccaneer catch sight of them 
as they bounded ape-like over the schooner's rail, or up the 
half-lowered gangway, silent as beavers, quick as wolves. 
They seemed to leap out of the sea's depths, shaking their 
matted hair as they ran ducking right and left across the 
deck. Hayes was swept aside in the first mad charge, a half- 
dozen diminutive shellers clinging to his heels and throat. 
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The few white sailors, who stood beside him, found them- 
selves pinioned and cast down the open hatches, bleeding 
and senseless. Like bees the men of Nippon swarmed about 
the smoking machine-gun. Under and over it they crawled; 
heaving, straining, until it broke from its lashings. Then, 
before Hayes could free himself from the hold of his six puny 
foes, the gun was hurled through the open port into the water. 

A hoarse banzai from the Japanese fleet greeted their 
swift action. Without a glance at the buccaneer they van- 
tished like acrobats over the side, swimming leisurely down 
the line of waiting luggers, and receiving the cheers of their 
countrymen. 

The loss of his machine-gun placed Hayes at the mercy of 
his numerous brown rivals. He remained near the open port, 
fierce-eyed and silent, until the last jeering banzai had ended. 
The Japs would scour the floor of the bank, denuding it of 
shell and spat, and —here the thought cut him like a lash — 
they would use their deadly coils of barbed wire the moment 
one of his divers entered the water. 

The little brown men lost no time in repairing the havoc 
wrought by the Maxim's fire. Floating booms and spars 
were raised from the water and jury-rigged with incredible 
skill. There was no confusion or sign of hurry in their 
movements, each lugger captain giving his orders serenely, 
courteously. The night fell to the sound of hammers, inter- 
spersed with songs, as the poachers of Japan prepared their 
vessels to receive the harvest of golden-edge shell and black- 
lip pearl. 

Hayes sat below in his cabin studying his final move in a 
game where ordinary open fighting tactics had proved of no 
avail. The mutterings of his followers were heard above the 
slow-b6oming of surf on the outer banks. A shrill- voiced 
diver, from one of the Dutch Arab Companies' boats, addressed 
a party of scowling shellers in the fo'c'sle. 

"They 're eight to one, an' they got our gun from under 
our noses," he said dismally. "They '11 make kidney pie 
of us with their oyster openers^ if we try to board 'em in the 
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dark. Hayes knows best when it comes to bluffing a crowd 
of Shintos. He '11 speak at daybreak. Turn in, lads; get 
some sleep." 

A boat came out of the darkness threading its way unchal- 
lenged down the narrow lanes of pearling craft until the 
huge shadow of the Aladdin's stem engulfed it. The drowsy- 
eyed look-out man noted a turbaned figure seated in the 
boat. He called huskily to a deckhand near the stairhead 
at the moment Hayes appeared from his cabin. 

The turbaned figure had fastened his painter to the gang- 
way, and slowly, very slowly, mounted the steps. Hayes 
watched his ascent in narrow-eyed wonder; the man's sharp 
features were familiar to him, the halting step, the questing 
Asiatic eyes, proclaimed him one of the leading residents of 
Thursday Island. 

The buccaneer greeted him coldly. "You risked your 
life coming here, Radizar Singh," he said briefly. "What 's 
your business?" 

"I am at the sahib's service." The turbaned head 
salaamed, and the binnacle light illumined his jeweled fingers 
and smiling teeth. "The sound of the sahib's gun-fire 
reached the town this morning." He breathed in little 
gasps like one unaccustomed to climbing schooners' gang- 
ways. "There is news that the children of the sun are holding 
the bank, sahib," he added softly. 

Hayes glowered upon his visitor undecidedly. "They 've 
got their grappling-hooks in the bank, Radizar, and my gun 
is lying in twenty fathoms. Does the news comfort you?" 
he asked darkly. 

"Will the captain sahib allow these little men the spoil. 
Will he attack them again?" 

"There are seven of my lads nursing broken arms and 
legs, Radizar, and six are ready for the shotted hammock." 
The buccaneer stared at his visitor and laughed harshly! 
" Guess I 'm not selling my intentions to the first colored 
man that walks aboard my schooner. There might be another 
attack, and there might n't." 
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" Only by fear will you hurt these Japanese, captain sahib. 
One of your country's battleships would help you." 

"What would my country's battleships be doing here- 
abouts?'' demanded Hayes irritably. **And how would 
a United States cruiser help me to lift pearl from Australian 
waters?" 

The Hindu bared his teeth pieasantiy, as though he 
recognized the absurdity of his own proposition. His quick- 
shifting eyes roved over the distant fleet where the busy Japs 
were visible in the lantern flares as they warped and strained 
from luflF to leach their shot-split masts and yards. The 
look-out man paced the Aladdin's bridge, hating at times 
to scan the apish outlines clustered about the enemy's decks. 
Radizar Singh bent nearer Hayes. 

"Listen, sahib. ... I have one of your country's battle- 
ships in my boat. It rests with you whether the Japanese 
shall see it." 

The buccaneer regarded him stonily, as one whose time 
was being steadily absorbed by a harmless imbecile. "If 
you 're the funny man with the model in your pocket you 'd 
better quit. I guess we 're busy enough without having to 
kill and bury every joker that comes aboard." 

"It is no joke, sahib. I am offering the result of my 
life's work — my invention, my cinograph lantern that 
holds the power of the mirage. I am no fool, either, sahib." 

The buccaneer glared at the man uncertainly, then relaxed 
like one about to explode with laughter. Radizar Singh 
checked him with an uplifted finger. "Sahib, I will go in 
peace if you will not listen." His gravity of bearing impressed 
Hayes, the clear, unruflOied eyes beneath the dome of brow, 
the lean, hypnotic hands that swayed before him like a 
swimmer's from time to time. 

"I beg your pardon, Radizar Singh; I don't quite grip 
your meaning." The words broke from Hayes suddenly as 
though some glimmering of the Hindu's scheme was forcing 
itself slowly upon him. 

Radizar bowed slightly and continued. "I have a film 
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picture of the United States warship' Oregon in my boat, 
sahib. My eino-lantern is capable of reflecting it on a thin 
veil of night mist or fog. I do not require a screen. On the 
far sea line it can be presented, sahib, ... a perfect illusion. 
There will be no hitch." 

The buccaneer listened incredulously and then in a flash 
the Hindu's cinematograph notion burst upon him, leaving 
him silent and very much inclined to laugh. He knew that 
the Japanese pearling fleet was in hourly dread of a visit 
from one of the British cruisers stationed at Port Darwin. 
Only eight months before Sustu Ma had been caught taking 
imdersized baby-shell from forbidden waters. The masters 
of his luggers had been mulcted heavily in fines, while Sustu 
himself had barely escaped a long term of imprison- 
ment. . . . Hayes felt certain that the mere suggestion 
of a cruiser or gunboat within the Straits of Torres would 
scatter the Japanese poachers over the horizon. 

He glanced swiftly at the Hindu and nodded. **This 
shadow trick of yours might only amuse them, Radizar," 
he said after a while. "Still, if you succeed you '11 
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I shall demand half the pearl shell, sahib. Half," he 
repeated insistently, "or I go away with my machine." 

"It 's a bargain," smiled the buccaneer. "But there 's a 
piece of rope for you at the yardarm," he added wamingly, 
"if your cinematograph show makes the Shintos laugh. 
It 's got to act like a five-inch shell." 

Instructing the masters of his vessels to watch proceedings, 
Hayes, under cover of the indriving mist, slipped the Aladdin 
from her moorings, and with boom and foresail set rounded 
the northern limit of the bank about a mile from the nearest 
Japanese pearler. Radizar climbed to the schooner's bridge 
carrying a large camera-shaped instrument and tripod under 
his arm. 

The riding-lights of the enemy's luggers glowed palely 
through the sea haze. One by one they faded as the hot 
night drew the dense vapors from the Queensland coast. 
Radizar Singh adjusted his instrument on the tripod, set 
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in motion a gasolene-fed radiator behind the square-face lens, 
muttering inaudibly the while. From time to time he 
foeussed and readjusted his mysterious contrivance with 
the skill of a biograph operator, without a glance at 
the stern-jawed captain watching him from the wheel- 
house. 

Then a thin splinter of light pricked the sea-haze suddenly 
and vanished. Ten seconds later it stabbed the low, ti-tree 
covered hills that lay a mile or so beyond the anchored fleet 
of Japanese pearlers. For a minute and a half the diamond 
ray of light quivered across the swart hulls and rigging of 
the luggers with merciless persistence. Every rope and 
spar was clearly outlined, the dark faces of the Japanese 
look-out men were caught in that flinching beam of light 
before darkness fell again. 

The Hindu straightened his narrow shoulders, breathed 
sharply as he re-focussed his throbbing light-generators, and 
glanced covertly at Hayes. **We have them, sahib," he 
half whispered, *Hhese little children of the sun who know 
so much of European science and Indian jadoo. Watch 
sahib." 

At the second flash of light the Japs had tumbled from 
their hammocks in petrified groups. 

Sustu Ma quieted them from the poop of his watchful 
lugger. **It is some big ship passing south," he called 
out. "Some of them carry searchlights. She will soon 
be gone." 

He turned again to the mist-shrouded horizon and almost 
leaped from the bridge. 

It came from the Pacific side of the Straits, crawling foot 
by foot toward the bank, its turretted outline growing sharper 
each moment. Once or twice it seemed to pause, and its 
great barbettes and slim-throated guns loomed Titanesque 
through the fog like some huge monster in search of 
prey. A signal winked and throbbed from its coiming 
tower, and again the tropic darkness masked its steel case- 
mates and batteries. 
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Sustu Ma leaped from his post of observation, yelped 
an order to the pack of cowering shapes around him. 
"We shall have to explain the barbed wire and those 
six fool divers/' he snarled. "We are in a trap! Let 
us get out." 

The dawn came an hour later and illumined the heels of 
the fast-departing poacher fleet as they scattered in a wind- 
blown string toward the Arafura Sea. 

Captain Hayes, watching from the AladdirCs wheel-house, 
laughed uncertainly and joined the Hindu stooping over his 
smoking machine. 

"The sahib believes now?*' Radizar glanced at him ques- 
tioningly. "Even the little gun-shields could be seen," 
he added with a touch of satisfaction in his voice. "That 
signal you saw cost me much labor and knowledge. It is 
done with a bull's-eye radiator, sahib." 

"Guess it would have deceived the British sea-lords," 
admitted the buccaneer. "It will be safer, though, if we can 
shadow them with your picture battleship for another night 
or so. If we don't they '11 be back on the bank in a couple 
of days, cheeky as hawks." 

An hour later Hayes returned to his pearling fleet in a 
whaleboat, leaving the schooner Aladdin in charge of the 
mate Howe. It was arranged that the schooner should follow 
closely in the track of the departing Japanese to enable Radizar 
Singh to exhibit his battleship if they attempted to return 
after nightfall. 

The moment Hayes reached the bank orders were given 
to begin work at once. 

Thirty divers descended to the shell-strewn floor, and 
throughout the long hot day a harvest of golden-edge and 
black-lip pearl was gathered from the coral-flanked gutters 
of the straits. From time to time the divers came to the 
surface and reported fresh discoveries of pearl. Hayes 
watched the helmeted shapes groping over the beds of 
sponge where the black trepang lay like growths of cucumber 
under the reefs. Here and there the blue-green depths 
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shivered and quaked where the livid shadow of a shark 
fled from the Gargantuan heads of the working divers. 

Night found the lugger crews resting from their super- 
human labors. Men, with their hot rubber dresses flung 
aside, lay in grotesque attitudes about the decks. Piles of 
close-stacked shell were everywhere visible; beautiful violet- 
veined pearl, that gleamed irridescent as opal in the faint 
moon-rays. 

The buccaneer surveyed the scattered luggers good humor- 
edly, noting how the larger vessels clung to the twenty-fathom 
gutters where the rich spat lay in a silver zone all along the 
bank. 

Toward midnight one of the windmost luggers made 
frantic signals to the others. Hayes caught a hurried word 
flung along the line and glanced across the strajts. 

The Japanese fleet were returning! 

Over the knife edge of sky-line they came, wings out- 
spread] like eagles swooping to the feast. There was no 
gap in their magnificent front; strung out nearly a mile in 
length they manoeuvered in a faultless column toward the 
northern limit of the reef. 

Behind, limping under stress of sail, staggered the Aladdin 
heavy-footed, outpaced. 

Hayes glowered for a moment as he walked aft among the 
American and British divers. 

"The game's up, my lads,'' he said quietly. "The 
Shintos are a size too big in guns and ships. There 's going 
to be a row." 

The Japs came to their old moorings with brilliant dis- 
plays of seamanship and fighting tactics. 

Sustu Ma, at the head of the insweeping column, spoke 
through his trumpet, and his voice reached the smallest 
lugger on the bank. 

"We forgive you the joke, Capteen Hayes, for the children 
of Nippon know when to laugh." 

The answer came from the heavy-browed whit^ man 
manoeuvering his narrow-winged little pearling squadron. 
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'*We made no charge for the show, Sustu. And nobody 
asked you to run away." 

A low, smothered laugh went up from both fleets, a laugh 
that meant murder or peace to the little knot of white men 
crowding the narrow fo'c'sles. 

When Sustu again spoke a great silence fell upon the crowd 
of vessels. 

"White men, we are willing to share this pearl with you. 
These men of mine have wives to feed at home, wives and 
little babies, O Capteen Hayes. Blood has been spilt already 
. . . . and my men are very sorry. What do you say ?" 

The silence sharpened and grew hot about the ears of the 
listening white men until their captain spoke. "Sustu ^la, 
there 's a bottle of wine in my stateroom if you will come 
aboard. There 's more pearl in this coral trough than we 
can both comfortably swallow." 

A hoarse cheer from both fleets greeted the answer. The 
rattle of chains followed as the Japs' anchors thundered to 
the sea-floor- 

Then out of the jungle of schooners and close-moored 
craft came a dingy bearing the trembling Radizar Singh. 
Mounting the gangway he stood shame-faced before 
Hayes. 

"There was a mishap, captain sahib. We followed the 
enemy until the second night, followed them to their hiding- 
place at Emu Bay. We could see that they were preparing 
to return to the bank, and the mate, Howe, begged me to 
show my battleship once more: It would drive them beyond 
Port Darwin, he said. So. . . . I arranged my instrument 
and projected my light across the bay, sahib. Alas! never 
before has " 

"Go on!" thundered the buccaneer. "They're laughing 
at the show even yet. Hear them!" 

Radizar Singh bent almost to the deck. "Never before 
has the thing happened. Carefully and exactly did I adjust 
the lamp and the films, knowing that a hundred Japanese 
eyes would follow the light. With my own hands, sahib. 
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the films were adjusted, and behold the terrible battleship, 
with the four six-inch guns and batteries, steamed across 
the bay — upside down!'' 

"Bungler!'' Hayes controlled his laughter and turned to 
greet Sustu Ma as the dory appeared under the gangway. 

All night the rival fleets squatted in peace over the rich 
shell swathes, while down in a schooner's trim little stateroom 
the two captains pledged each other in a bottle of cool red 
wine. 

One by one the weary lugger-masters turned in to snatch 
an hour's sleep before dawn. The babel of voices ceased 
along the heaving lines of riding-lamps. A fish leaped from 
the phosphorescent dark, smearing the shallows with silver 
blades of light. Anon, the sea woke, drowsing the ear 
with its low thunder as the tide raced over the hips of the 
great pearl bank. 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

A Mining Expert's Story 

By JOHN E. WILKIE* 

npHIS is Rossiter's story, not mine; and while I admit 
^ that it is not only unusual but extraordinary, my con- 
fidence in Frank Rossiter is such that I cannot question 
his sincerity. I have known him for thirty years, and you 
have my word for it that he is a high-minded gentleman who 
would not wilfully be guilty of deception. Moreover, when 
one comes to consider the whole marvelous record dispassion- 
ately, it is not unreasonable to believe that where a black and 
wanton crime has been committed, and when an avenging 

justice stands bound, raging impotently, a higher power 

But you shall have the story as I had it from Rossiter's own 
lips, and then, if you like, we can discuss it. 

I cannot assure you in advance, however, that the essential 
features are matters of record in the Montana state courts; 
but nowhere in the dry and unemotional entries in those 
volumes is there any reference to Rossiter's remarkable con- 
nection with the case. He did not even appear as a witness; 
nevertheless, it was he who solved the mystery of the Marsden 
murder. 

The circumstances under which I heard his story were a 
bit strange and sufficiently interesting, perhaps, to justify a 
brief allusion to them. You see, I had heard nothing of him 
since '98, in England, when I went down to Southampton 
with him, and saw him oflf on a Castle liner for the Cape. 
He was then, as he still is, one of the most competent mining 
experts in the world, whose services were eagerly sought by 
great corporations which sent him to the remotest corners 

*A11 rights reserved. 
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of the globe to examine and report upon mining properties and 
propositions. 

He was a bachelor then, a bronzed, well-set-up chap of 
thirty-five, rather above the medium height, with calm gray 
eyes, a CiOse-cropped dark mustache, fine teeth, a smile that 
might easily have played havoc with hearts if he had been 
inclined to drawing-room pastimes, and a marked gift of 
intimacy that won him friends by the score. He had, too, 
a fine sense of justice and a straightforward method that was 
disconcerting to one inclined to devious practices in business; 
and there was not a trick of the trade in the manipulation of 
mines that he had not at one time or another turned inside 
out, examined in detail, and stored away in his roomy bump 
of caution. 

As I have indicated, my recent meeting with this old friend 
came about in a curious way. I had been in New York for 
several days, on business, and on a certain evening was 
lounging comfortably in one of the luxurious chairs in the 
hotel, enjoying an after-dinner cigar, and congratulating 
myself that I did not have to be out in a ripping northeaster 
that was sweeping the city with November fury. Above 
the hum of conversation and the thrumming of a distant 
orchestra there came to me the metallic staccato of the sounders 
in the nearby telegraph booth, and with the unconscious habit 
of an old operator I followed the text of the flying messages. 
There was nothing beyond the usual run of commercial 
advices, notices of departure and arrival, illness and death, 
which form the grist of an hotel branch oflSce, but I sat up 
suddenly when I caught this: 

Pittsburg, Pa. Nov. 22. Frank Rossiter. 
Hotel Breslau, New York City. — Meet me 
Jersey City, ten-forty to-night. Well. Love. 

Judith. 

That this could be my old friend, and that he should be 
under the same roof with me, seemed incredible. And yet, 
why not? I watched the delivery of the message at the 
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desk) found that he was in, and sent a card to the room by 
the messenger who carried the telegram. Five minutes later 
we were slapping each other on the back, and carrying on as 
riotously as two old cronies will after years of separation. 
When we had settled down a bit, I found my friend as alert 
and vigorous as ever, but I was surprised at the amount of gray 
sprinkled through his hair, and his mustache was almost white. 

" What under the sun has happened ? Have you been ill ?" 

"111? No indeed,'* and there came one of his old-time 
smiles that was reassuring. "Not ill, old friend, but 
tired. I 've had a hard year of it, and with poor Dave 
Marsden gone, I Ve been carrying a double load." 

" Marsden — was he the youngster you picked up at the 
Boston Tech. when you returned from Africa ? I heard some- 
where that you had found a wonder. You say 'gone* — gone 
where ?** 

Rossiter did not answer immediately, but sat staring in the 
fire. The wind outside was beating at the windows, roaring 
over the roofs and chimneys, and drawing the flames upward 
in long, brilliant streamers. The chiming of the hour by the 
mantel clock seemed to rouse him to a realization of his 
surroundings. 

"Forgive me, old man," said he, coming to my side and 
laying his hand affectionately on my shoulder. "Dave is 
dead — killed while doing some work for me in Montana; and 
his dear old mother rather blames me for his death, I fear, 
though God knows I would gladly have gone in his stead." 

He was pacing back and forth nervously now. 

"Jack, the boy was murdered, shot down without a word 
of warning or a chance to defend himself — a cruel, wicked, 
cold-blooded murder " 

He broke oflf suddenly, looked searchingly at me for a 
moment, and abruptly demanded: 

" Jack, how long have you known me ?" 

"Since sometime in the seventies, when we used to go 
swimming together in the old Kishwaukee up in northern 
IlKnois. Why?" 
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"Did you ever see anything wrong about me in those days 
— anything, I mean, that would suggest that there was some- 
thing the matter with my brain ?" 

" What nonsense — of course not. VWiat on earth prompts 
such a question?'* 

"I don't know; but some things that have happened during 
the last year have made me wonder whether I was the victim 

of hallucinations, or whether Jack, you remember that 

as a youngster I was inclined to scoflf at religion; to ridicule 
the theory of another life; to point out the irreconcilable 
clashes between religion and science, and to ask for proof be- 
fore I would be convinced ? Well, I am convinced now. There 
is a life beyond ; the veil was lifted for me, and I know that 
death is not the end — there is an existence beyond the grave. 

"You never knew David Marsden, did you? Here's a 
speaking likeness of the youngster,'* and Rossiter handed me 
a framed photograph which had been standing on his table. 

It was a fine face — with the eyes of a student and dreamer, 
but carrying a suggestion of power in the firm lines about the 
mouth and in the squareness of the jaw. The neck was full 
without being gross, and was not too stout; the shoulders 
massive, and carried well back. Rossiter read approval 
in my expression. 

"I knew you'd like him; you couldn't help it. Davy 
was twenty-six when that was taken, eight years ago, and 
the picture was made at my request on our return from a long 
and trying trip in northern Japan. He showed then what 
stuflF he was made of, not only in his technical work, but in his 
resourcefulness in emergencies, and in his uncomplaining 
acceptance of hardships and privation. Two years afterward 
we were together in another heart-breaking trip to north- 
eastern Siberia, when I was badly injured by a fall, and Davy 
saved my life; and when we got safely back to London I gave 
him an equal share in the business. All this time I had known 
that there was a girl waiting for Davy in his old home, but in 
work like ours there seemed little chance for domestic enjoy- 
ment, and it seemed unfair to ask a woman to marry a maB 
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who, in the ordinary course of a£Fairs, could not be home 
three months of the year, and uncertain of even that much. 
But the girl waited patiently, and helped to cheer up Davy's 
mother, a fragile little white-haired woman, wholly wrapped 
up in her only son. 

"Then we took up a series of investigations for the Roths- 
childs, some of them in the United States, and some in South 
America, and as the business seemed to justify it, I proposed 
to Davy that we establish a branch at Denver, which he could 
look after while I would continue to make my headquarters 
in London. He jumped at the chance, and two years ago 
he came home, stopped oflF at Columbus en route, married 
the girl who had been waiting so long, and with her and the 
old mother went on out to Colorado." 

"On my return to England from South America I was sent 
for by a firm of solicitors representing the company owning 
the Golden Dawn group in Montana — properties which they 
had purchased on a report we made in 1902 — and put in 
touch with a situation which was worrying them a good deal. 
At the time we negotiated for the four mines that made up the 
Golden Dawn group it became necessary, in order to bring 
one of the original owners to terms, to give him in exchange 
for his interest a mine in an adjoining county, which was to 
be his when certain conditions had been complied with. 
When he failed to meet the conditions, the company's repre- 
sentative secured an injunction to prevent the working of the 
mine or the removal of any ore; but in spite of the injunction 
proceedings, and while the matter was still under consideration 
in court, it was reported that Bisbee, the new owner, was 
working the mine through an abandoned shaft of an adjoining 
property. The Golden Dawn people wanted the matter 
thoroughly investigated, and arrangements made to protect 
their rights. 

"Both Davy and I knew Bisbee, having been in touch with 
him during the original negotiations, and we knew him to be 
a dangerous, unscrupulous brute, and when I wrote an out- 
line of what was to be done I warned him to look out for 
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Bisbee. The work in itself presented no serious difficulties; 
it only required that there should be a personal and thorough 
inspection of the property — the Black Boulder mine — for 
the purpose of confirming or contradicting the report of illegal 
operation. I suggested to Davy that he take two good men 
with him, and that he be on the alert for any tricky move on 
the part of Bisbee. In the meantime, as the matter involved 
something like a hundred thousand dollars, I made my prep- 
arations to go to America in the course of ten days or so. 

" Davy acknowledged by cable the receipt of my instructions, 
and said he would leave for Montana by the end of the week, 
and I sailed just about the time he left Denver. Two dayis out 
of New York — Thanksgiving night a year ago — the wireless 
operator brought me a message." 

Rossiter unlocked a flat black leather brief-case, and handed 
me a crumpled wireless form. 

Denver, Colo. Nov. 28. Rossiter, S. S. Oceanic. 
Davy assassinated this morning. Black Boulder. 
Leave for Helena to-night. Meet me there. 

Katharine Marsden. 

I handed it back without comment. 

"Katharine,** Rossiter explained, "was Davy's wife. You 
can fancy my state of mind. I replied to the message with 
such expressions of sympathy as I could muster at the moment, 
and fretted impotently during the remainder of the sea trip. 
I was fortunate in being able to catch an eighteen-hour train 
to Chicago, and landed in Helena three days later. Lawson 
and Gregg, who had gone up to the Black Boulder with Davy, 
were there with Katharine — a pathetic little figure in black, 
but bravely holding up under the strain. The story of the 
tragedy was baldly simple. The three — Davy and the other 
t^o — had been at the mine for two days. On the first day 
Davy and Lawson went down the shaft, leaving Gregg on 
watch at the dump. The mine and the gulch in which it was 
located were apparently deserted. Davy found a mass of 
freshly broken rock in a branch tunnel that looked as if it 
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might have been piled up to conceal an open'ng of some sort, 
and the following morning sent Lawson and Gregg down to 
move the rock, while he mounted guard at the mouth of the 
shaft. 

" At noon the boys came up for lunch and found Davy in a 
huddled heap on his face, thirty feet from the shaft, stone dead, 
with a cruel, ragged hole in the back of his head." 

Rossiter's voice broke, and he covered his eyes with his 
hands as if to shut out the ghastly picture, but quickly regained 
control of himself. 

"Poor chap, they never gave him a chance,*' I observed 
sympathetically* 

"No, by* God! Shot him from behind without giving him 
the least show in the world. His gun was in its holster, 
undisturbed. The ground about the shaft was frozen, and 
there were no tracks of any sort to give the boys a lead. The 
county authorities made a sort of an investigation, discovered 
nothing, and a coroner's verdict placed the responsibilities 
upon *some per#on or persons unknown.' We took him 
back to Denver, and laid him away, and I did what I could to 
console the poor old mother, who was dazed, and refused to 
believe her boy was gone for all time. 

"But my employers' interests could not be permitted to 
suffer, and the investigation was continued with two men on 
guard at the shaft. I found that the pile of broken rock 
concealed an opening into the old tunnel which was part of 
the Lost Hope, but my observation led to the conclusion that 
while every preparation had been made to work the Black 
Boulder surreptitiously, early discovery had interfered with the 
plan and, temporarily at least, it had been abandoned. Watch- 
fulness, therefore, was all that was necessary for future 
protection. 

"You can perhaps imagine my mental condition during 
this time. Here wa^ my partner and friend — a man whom 
1 had learned to love almost as a son — shot down by some 
skulking dog, and without a single fact upon which to base 
a hope of justice. I was almost beside myself with rage. I 
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cursed the unJnown coward who killed him; I assailed the 
local authorities for their stupidity and incompetency; I 
employed detectives and used money lavishly, but all to no 
purpose. The a£Fair took complete possession of my mind, 
and always there was before me that crumpled heap on the 
ground, and the dark pool into which his sightless eyes gazed 
and gazed. Ugh!'' 

Again Rossiter covered his face while the wind tore fiercely at 
the windows and roared over the roofs. Presently he went on : 

"Days slipped away. Christmas was a hollow mockery 
in Davy's old home. We were all on edge. I was worn with 
the constant effort to cheer up the two depressed women, and 
on Christmas night I went down to the office to escape the 
strain at home. The big office building was deserted but for 
the watchman who let me in and ran me up in the elevator. 
In Davy's private office I rolled up the top of the desk, turned 
on the shaded electric lamp, filled and lighted my pipe, sat 
down before the desk in his big revolving chair, and gave 
myself up to reflection. 

"I fully realized that I was fast getting into a condition 
where I might become a victim of nervous prostration, as it 
was unquestionably true that I was devoting too much thought 
to poor Davy, and that in self-protection I must accept the 
situation as it was, and concentrate my attention in other 
directions if I would avoid morbidity and threatened nervous 
disaster. Still, there were matters connected with the settle- 
ment of Davy's affairs that would necessarily keep him more 
or less before me, and the best I could do was to assure myself 
that I would attend to these things and then try to forget. 

" With this determination in mind I opened the safe and 
got out an unfinished report on some Arizona properties 
upon which Davy was engaged when ordered to Montana. 
In the same pigeon-hole in the safe with these papers was a 
small packet which I took to the desk and examined with 
melancholy interest. There were some letters and a morocco- 
covered note book which Davy was carrying when he was 
killed; and as an evidence of his methodical work I found an 
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entry covering all of the operations of the day before his death, 
and a memorandum, evidently written on the very morning 
he was killed, noting the hour of arrival at the mine and the 
state of the weather. Poor chap, he never knew that death 
was stalking him even as he wrote. If his life had not been 
snu£Fed out, if he could have lived a few minutes after the 
deadly bullet had struck him, with strength enough to direct 
his hand, he might have left us a word that would have solved 
the mystery. 

"I slipped the slender pencil from the side loops of the note- 
book, where it had been thrust by the strong, flexible fingers 
that fatal morning after making the last entries in his book. 
*Davy, Davy!' I cried aloud in agony, *why couldn't you 
have lived long enough to tell us — just a word to enable 
us to avenge your death? O boy! we who love you must 
not let this crime go unpunished! Why can't you help us?' 
Tears choked me, and I threw my head on my arm on his 
desk, completely overcome by emotion. My right hand, 
still grasping his pencil, lay partly extended, resting on a 
sheet of the unfinished report. All at once I became aware 
of a curious prickling, burning sensation in that arm — much 
the same sort of feeling I have noticed when my foot was 
* waking up' after having been asleep — and then I distinctly 
felt the grasp of invisible fingers — cool, strong, flexible 
fingers — as they seized my hand across the knuckles and 
directed the movement of the pencil. Slowly and delib- 
erately, letter by letter, words were formed while, with my 
face still buried in my left arm, I sat dazed and bewildered. 
Suddenly there was a sharp crack Uke a pistol shot that 
brought me to my feet in absolute darkness. When I man- 
aged to reach another light, and turn on the current, I saw 
that the electric bulb over Davy's desk had exploded, show- 
ering the scattered papers with powdered glass, and on that 
sheet of unfinished report, in Davy's characteristic writing, 
I found these words: 

"*The red-haired girl knows wh * 

"That was all. The bursting of the globe and my sudden 
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movement had interrupted the message before it was finished, 
and though I tried in every imaginable way to again get in 
touch with the influence, or spirit, or whatever it was, I was 
unsuccessful. There must have been a psychological moment, 
and when that had passed nothing could be done/' 

Again Rossiter turned to the black brief-bag, and after a 
moment's search handed me a folded sheet of ordinary linen 
typewriter paper, about one-third of which had been covered 
with the text of a report on a mine. Well down in the middle 
of the sheet, in pencil, faint but perfectly clear, were the 
words he had quoted. I refolded the paper, handed it back 
to him, and waited for him to go on. He stirred up the fire, 
walked to the window, looked out on the boisterous night, and 
circled the room two or three times while I smoked on in silence. 
Presently he sat down and took up the thread of his story: 

"For an hour or more I paced the oflice wondering what 
importance to attach to this strange message, and what use 
to make of it; but at no time did I question its character. 
I was as sure that Davy's hand had guided mine as I am 
that I sit here this minute, and I felt equally certain that the 
interrupted message would lead to the solution of the mystery 
if it could be interpreted properly. What was the uncom- 
pleted word ? What might the pencil have written had I not 
dispelled the influence by my sudden movement? Did the 
*wh' mean * where,' *what,' *who,' or *when'? I went over 
the possibilities, and concluded it might have meant any one 
of half-a-dozen words, but the one thing that stood out most 
clearly was the necessity of finding the red-haired girl. 

"Summoning Lawson and Gregg, and explaining to the 
women that I had been called out of town unexpectedly, and 
would return in a few days, we caught an early train north 
for Boulderville, the nearest town to the Black Boulder mine. 
The postmaster, who had been very kind to me during my 
previous visit, was taken into my confidence to a certain 
degree, but he knew of no red-haired woman in that vicinity 
except a Mrs. Ryan, whose boarding shanty was well known 
to the miners. But he promised his cooperation, and the 
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second morning came to the little hotel in a state of excited 
exultation. 

" * There is a red-haired girl — or was — who came out 
to Fisher's Camp last fall to live with her aunt, but no one 
has seen her for more than a month/ 

"* Who is the aunt?' 

"*They tell me she *s a Mrs. Walton who is related some- 
how to Hank Bisbee ' 

"*Whatr 

" * I say she 's related somehow to Hank Bisbee/ he repeated. 

"I could hardly wait for the few meagre details he was able 
to give me about Mrs. Walton. Hank Bisbee, he informed 
me, had gone up to Portland early in December, and was to 
be gone until after New Year's. Mrs. Walton, who was said 
to be a raw-boned, masculine sort of woman, had been at 
Fisher's Camp for more than a year, had a comfortable place 
there, seemed to be well fixed financially, as she was interested 
with Bisbee in some of his properties, but was a woman who 
kept her own counsel. In the early fall this red-haired niece 
of hers had appeared — her fare from the East had been 
paid by the aunt — and had been around during October 
and November, and then she had gone away — at least, 
Mrs. Walton said she had gone — and no one had seen any- 
thing of her. That was about the extent of his information. 

"The following morning we went over to Fisher's, part of 
the way on snow shoes, and located the Walton cabin, a 
roomy affair built just off the trail on the sloping side of a 
ravine, one story high in front, and almost two stories high in 
the rear. Leaving Lawson and Gregg at a point an eighth 
of a mile from the cabin, with instructions to follow me in 
forty minutes, I went on to the old woman's home. I found 
it to be well constructed of hewn timbers, more than ordinarily 
weather-proof, and when admitted by Mrs. Walton herself 
was surprised to find it luxuriously but gaudily furnished. 

"My reception was not overly cordial, and it was only 
after I explained to the old woman that I represented a 
syndicate which contemplated purchasing a mine in which 
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she was interested, that suspicion faded from her eyes, and 
she showed some signs of hospitality. In the course of our 
talk I found she was living alone in the three rooms into 
which the cabin was divided — the big living-room across 
the front, a bedroom on one side of the rear half, and a com- 
bination kitchen and dining-room on the other side. I 
followed her into the latter room when she went to get me 
a drink, and as the door of the sleeping-room was open, I 
could see that it contained nothing but the furniture. There 
was a rough stone fireplace and a big chimney in the front 
room, and in the kitchen was a modem range on which a 
kettle was merrily boiling. On a table at the side of the 
room was a dishpan and the remnants of the midday dishes, 
in the washing of which Mrs. Walton evidently had been 
engaged when interrupted by my call. As I turned to go back to 
the front room I glanced casually at the table, and it was borne 
in on me like a flash that there were too many dishes for one 
person. God, how my heart leaped! But I allowed no 
movement or exclamation to betray the suspicion that had 
overwhelmed me. For several minutes I went on with the 
discussion about the proposed deal in the property until I 
believe I had really established myself in her good graces; 
at least, I had aroused her curiosity and cupidity in connection 
with the transaction. 

"*If this should go through, Mrs. Walton,' I observed 
carelessly, 'there will be a fine chance for you to get away 
from here and go back to the East where life is worth 
living. It seems to me that you would dread this sort of lonely 
existence. 

" * 'Tis lonesome some of these long winter days. I don't 
see a soul but an occasional neighbor for more 'n a week at a 
time. A body likes to have someone to talk to sometimes, 
and your coming was a mercy to me.' 

"'You did have a young woman here with you for a time 
last fall, didn't you?' She lifted her head suddenly, and 
looked at me keenly through half-closed lids. 

"*Ya-as, I did have my sister's girl here for a spell three 
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or four months ago, but she went back to another aunt m 
Missouri/ 

"* That's my state, Mrs. Walton; I'm from Missouri. 
Where does her aunt live ?' 

"'Say, Mr. Man, it strikes me you want to know a whole 
lot about other folks' business. Suppose you stick to your 
mine and let my kin alone.' She was roused now, and thor- 
oughly angry — so angry, in fact, that I felt sure I was on the 
right lead. 

"* Don't get excited, Mrs. Walton, but the fact is that 
I have some important business with your niece, and would go 
to Missouri, if necessary, to see her. But perhaps you can 
save me such a long trip. Who shared your dinner with you ?' 

" With eyes blazing with mingled fear and anger, she sprang 
to her feet and leaped toward the big foeplace against the 
side of which leaned a Winchester. I met her half wav, and 
I give you my word. Jack, that old she-devil put up as stiflF 
a fight as I ever care to run up against, but I finally got her 
down on her face, and tied her hands behind her back with 
my silk neckerchief. I tied her for keeps, too. Then I rolled 
her over on her back. 

"*Now, Mrs. Walton, where is that girl?' Her only 
answer was a torrent of profanity. I hunted up a piece of 
stout rope and supplemented the hand-tying by trussing 
her up like a mummy. Then I stood the Winchester where 
it would 'be safely out of her reach, and started on a search 
that I felt sure would not have to go very far. There was 
a side door to the kitchen that led out to a platform over 
which had been built a substantial room, and here the fire- 
wood was piled. There was a beaten path from this platform 
to a rough well twenty feet or so away, but no tracks in any 
other direction, and so far as I could see there was no way of 
getting into the groimd floor of the two-story rear section of 
the place. Going back inside where the old woman was still 
cursing, I began examining the floor of the kitchen, finally 
discovering that a rag-carpet rug in front of the table covered 
and concealed a trap door. A current of warm air rose in 
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my face as I lifted the section of flooring and scrambled down 
the rude stairs. The room in which I found myself was 
moderately well lighted and comfortable. In one comer on a 
canvas cot was stretched a young woman as ghastly white as 
she would be in her coffin — her paleness accentuated and 
increased by its contrast with a mass of bronze hair that lay 
in tangled profusion upon the pillow beneath her head. 

" Upon the left side of her face, a few inches from the outer 
comer of her eye, was a dark scar that showed livid against 
the whiteness of her skin. She was dressed in a rough single 
garment of dark material, and round her waist was a loop 
of galvanized fence wire, the long end of which was fastened 
to a staple driven in one of the heavy logs a dozen feet away. 
She was as securely a prisoner as if she had been loaded with 
chains. While I was taking in the surroundings, and wonder- 
ing whether she was dead or merely unconscious, a pair of 
great brown eyes opened and their owner regarded me first 
with languid interest, and then with a gleam of hope. 

"'Are you iU?* I asked. 

"She moved her head slowly from side to side, but did not 
speak. 

"*Why are you kept here?' 

" She looked longingly toward a tin pail of water that stood 
on a chair nearby, and drank deeply when I placed the cup 
at her lips. Then her eyes closed again for a moment, and 
I thought she had fainted; but suddenly she roused herself, 
and with an e£Fort sat up. By a graceful bit of pantomime she 
asked for pencil and paper, which I quickly supplied. 

"*I have been unable to speak since Thanksgiving morning, 
when I was injured by a fall,' she wrote slowly, and with some 
effort, and then pointed to the scar I had noticed. 

"'Where were you Thanksgiving?' I demanded eagerly. 

"*At the Black Boulder mine.' 

"'How did you fall?' 

"'I fainted.' 

"'You were frightened by something?' She nodded. 

"'You — you saw a man shot?' I ventured. 
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^' Again she nodded, while I struggled to retam a mastery 
of my emotions. I was nervous to the point of suffocation. 
The strange message which had been written, guided by 
Davy's strong fingers, was to lift the veil and sweep away 
the mystery. 

" ' Who shot him — Bisbee r 

"She shook her head as she wrote: * Bisbee did not shoot 
him, but he was there. There were two. The other man 
shot him. I don't know his name, but he works for Bisbee, 
I think.' 

** Little by little I got the story from her. She was alone 
in the world, and had been offered a home by Mrs. Walton, 
her mother's sister. Bisbee was her father's half brother. 
She had been out for a ride that memorable morning, and had 
left her pony while she explored the gulch in which the Black 
Boulder is located. As she approached the shaft, she observed 
a stranger standing a short distance from its mouth, with 
his back toward her. The sun was behind her, and shining 
full upon this man, who, while she watched, swung about 
facing her. He seemed surprised, and stood silently regarding 
her. At that instant a short, heavily built fellow stepped from 
the concealment of a shanty not twenty yards behind the 
stranger, rabed a rifle, and fired before she could wtter a 
scream of warning. The man at the shaft mouth threw 
out his arms convulsively, and crumpled up in a heap on 
the frozen ground. Then she saw Bisbee join the smaller man, 
and then — oblivion. When she recovered consciousness 
she found herself a prisoner in the room where I discovered 
her, with a frightful pain in her head and a complete loss 
of speech. Her aunt had given her a certain amount of 
attention, caring for her wound with such primitive methods 
as were available, and when she was sufficiently recovered 
to understand, Mrs. Walton told her that she was to be kept 
there until Bisbee decided what should be done with her. 

"In the meantime Lawson and Gregg, following my instruc- 
tions, had arrived, and we got the poor creature into more 
comfortable quarters on the main floor. Then I untied the 
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old woman, after making it clear to her that her salvation 
depended altogether on how well she behaved herself from 
that time on. I certainly put the fear of a wrath to come into 
that hag's souU but she still r^arded our invasion of her 
place with sullen resentment. That night we stowed her away 
in the lower room that had been her niece's prison for those 
long weeks, and we three men made ourselves comfortable 
in the gaudy living-room. During the evening I told the 
boys the details of my experience in Davy's office, and it 
seemed to me they rather got the idea that the excitement 
of the last few days had affected my brain. But, however 
incredulous they may have been, there was indisputable evi- 
dence that the mystery had been solved, and we made our 
plans for immediate action. 

""The following day Lawson went back to Boulderville to 
secure the services of a doctor and a competent woman to 
look after our patient. Incidentally, he found that Bisbee's 
tool was a miner named Tom Howard, then with Bisbee in 
Portland, and sent a wire for me to Helena for a man from 
the district-attorney's office. The district-attorney himself 
responded to the summons, as he had been tremendously 
interested in the tragedy, and was anxious to assist in every 
possible way. It did not take him long to prepare an affidavit 
after he had the patient confirm the details of the murder 
as they had been given to me, and within twenty-four hours 
Bisbee and his companion were in custody at Portland. 

"The doctor who had come up from Boulderville was a 
good deal mystified over some of the features of his case, and 
advised that we get the girl to Denver as early as possible, 
and let her have the attention there of a famous specialist. 
Within a comparatively short time, therefore, we improvised 
a stretcher, managed to get her to Boulderville in safety, and 
in a day or two went on to Helena and thence to Denver. 
There Davy's wife and mother took charge of her, devoting 
themselves to seeing that she had every possible attention. 
The specialist was not long in reaching a satisfactory con- 
clusion,^ and it was all very simple. The scar, which was 
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still well defined, he explained, was immediately over the 
* Island of Reil' — that part of the brain which directs and 
controls the organs of speech — and there was a complete 
temporary paralysis of these functions — a psychological 
phenomenon which, though rare, was well recognized in the 
profession. Recovery, though delayed, would doubtless be 
as sudden as the original loss, and as the patient was rapidly 
gaining in every other direction, we might look for normal 
conditions almost any day. 

"He was right; and how happy we were the first day we 
heard her sweet voice!'' Rossiter's whole manner seemed to 
change in an instant; the troubled lines were gone and into 
his eyes there crept for a moment an expression of great 
tenderness. 

" What a plucky girl she was, too, at the trial, never falter- 
ing when she faced the ordeal of speaking the words that 
slipped the rope about the necks of the two wretches who 
were responsible for Davy's death. After the verdict, which 
was quickly returned, and the impressive scene when the 
court pronounced the words that sealed their fate, we returned 
to Denver. Six weeks later we were all together at the 
Marsden home for luncheon with a vacant chair at Davy's 
place between his mother and his wife — an arrangement 
upon which the mother pitifully and pathetically insisted. 
My seat was across the table, and a south window back of 
me flooded the room with brilliant spring sunshine. Grace 
had been said, and as I raised my head I glanced casually 
at the vacant chair opposite. And then, suddenly, I observed 
a curious, undulating, transparent something — at first illusive 
and impalpable, but gradually assuming the shadowy outline 
of a human figure. Then the face grew more and more distinct, 
until Davy's great eyes, glowing and burning with an unearthly 
intensity, were looking straight into mine with a sadness and 
longing impossible to describe. For the fraction of a second 
the eyes were fixed on mine, and then the misty, shimmering 
figure bent over the wife and touched its lips lightly to her 
forehead. Then the eyes were turned slowly to the brave 
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little woman whose story had avenged his death, and I read 
in them gratitude and a wonderful peace and content. 

"*Davy!' I cried; but even as I spoke his name the %ure 
faded and left me staring like a madman with three hysterical 
women demanding to know in Heaven's name what possessed 
me? It was several minutes before I regained control of 
myself, and a long time before I was able to repair the damage 
my exclamation had wrought to their nerves. At any rate, no 
one had any appetite left, and after a most unsatisfactory meal 
I went down to the office, thoroughly convinced that I must 
get a grip on myself or become a shattered, nervous wreck. 

"The evening papers of that day announced the execution 
of Bisbee and Howard, and one of the correspondents noted 
the fact that 'the sheriff sprung the trap that launched their 
souls into eternity at precisely twelve fifty-five.* It then 
occurred to me that while I was saying grace at luncheon the 
clock struck one. Now, there are the facts ; what do you think ?" 

"I think you need a decided change of environment, old 
man, a long rest with congenial company and something to 
divert your mind.'* 

"You're right, and I am starting for the Mediterranean with 
good company to-morrow. By Jove! It *s after ten. Come 
along over to Jersey City with me, I want to meet the ten-forty." 

Over in the great terminus Rossiter waited impatiently, 
eagerly scanning the passengers pouring through the gates. 
A tall, graceful young woman singled him out in the waiting 
throng, and embraced him happily. " Judith, dear,** said he, 
relieving her of a small handbag, and turning a smiling face 
toward me, "I want you to meet this old friend and boyhood pal 
of whom you *ve heard me speak so often. Jack, my wife.** 

Her smile was bewitching, her dimples fascinating, and 
her eyes sparkling with happiness. On the ferry, in the 
brilliantly lighted cabin, I discovered that her hair was a 
remarkable shade of red bronze. Rossiter intercepted my 
look, fathomed my thought, and nodded. 

" Yes, Jack, Judith is the red-haired girl of Black Boulder, 
God bless her!** 
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HORSES FOR KINGDOM COME 

A Story of Indian Guile 

By WILLIAM CHESTER ESTABEOOK* 

r^LD WIELIETOPSI rolled his cigarette with all the 
^-^ grace of the Pullman porter -who was at the moment 
engaged in the identical act down by the waiting train on 
the switch below us, but with an Indian gravity as ancient 
as his cliff-dwelling forbears. 

He had just ridden up, had dismounted, and had taken a 
seat on the bench back of my shack on the hill. It was violet 
dusk there out of which we peered over the railroad tracks 
toward the distant Walapai peaks, aflame with the sinking sun. 
There was silence except for the patient pumping of the east- 
bound Limited waiting for the Accommodation boimd for 
the west. 

The shadow of the old man's drooping straw hat was deep 
enough to hide some of the disfigurement which thirty years 
of an acid sort of civilization had eaten on the surface of a 
former forty years of innocent life. A vestige of the chastity 
of that longer period still clung to the features that showed 
beneath his hat's brim — to his thin, smooth lips and to his 
chin, which was both an old man's chin and a child's. 

When his cigarette was well aglow, he removed it with the 
gesture of a man of the world — of that other world, I mean, 
which lay so far beyond his desert one, and indicated the 
sack that balanced across his pony's shoulders. 

"You want um kuhl?" he asked, eyeing me steadily. 

"No!" said I emphatically. "And I '11 not buy any more 
of your coal till you quit stealing it." 

His look changed to one of pleasant tolerance. 
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"Good kuhl. Six bits. All same doUar^s worth/' he 
insisted softly. 

"I don't want it," said I. "Mrs. Popleigh says you steal 
it, and if you 're seen with any more of it her husband '11 
arrest you. I 'm likely to get into trouble myself if I buy it." 

Wielietopsi looked tentatively down the road toward the 
little adobe house where lived Popleigh, the sheriflF. 

"Squaw Pop, him say?" he asked gently. 

"Yes, she said just that," I declared, nettled by the Indian 
imperturbability which was new to me then, and by his inim- 
itably impudent way of clipping the name and perverting the 
sex of the dignified Mrs. Popleigh. 

He threw back his head and a look of faint amusement 
crossed his face — the incurious amusement of a man, 
not at a tale, but at the number of times he has heard it. 

"Why don't you work?" I demanded hotly, and was 
instantly shamed when I remembered he was carrying a 
burden of years that would have bent me double. 

He smiled kindly. "Me ole man, my squaws work," he 
replied, lifting three fingers. " But me work, too, yes, me work," 
he added sprightlily, and in the manner that a gay old mil- 
lionaire might have said. "Golf? Oh, yes, I play golf." 

A bar from the headlight of the oncoming Accommodation 
moved up and down the opposite hills, making great moss 
agates of them as it bared the light green of mesquite and 
greasewood against their white sides. We watched the 
long row of cheery lights slide down the grade to where the 
Limited greeted them with a clanging bell, and then betook 
itself on its long journey to the east. Darkness was every- 
where except on the crimson cap of the highest peak when 
Wielietopsi turned to go. 

" Good kuhl," said he insinuatingly, 

"No," said I. "No, sir!" 

His pony whinnied welcomingly, and he scrambled stiffly 
astride its bare back. 

"That 's a nice little horse you have there," remarked I, 
to make parting conversation, and because Marlowe, my 
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friend up at Hackbeny, who was responsible for my presence 
in the Walapai land, had asked me to keep an eye out for a 
gentle old horse that his children could play with. 

This horse was an aged pinto, with a bald face, spotted 
rump, and four stockings so high and so white that they gave 
him a most ludicrous appearance of dishabille. 

Wielietopsi peered down at me. "Hoss all same Injun — 
too ole — not much work,'* he said deprecatingly, 

" Just the same you could n't bring that coal down out of 
the cafion without him/' I observed, my Anglo-Saxon pre- 
judice not permitting me to forego the parting shot. 

Back of the faint light of his cigarette his old face gravened. 

"Nice little hoss,*' he admitted, and rode away slowly in 
the dark. 

Becker happened past my shack in the morning. He is 
a man of God who has the good fortune to be a man of men 
first. He had lived among the Havasupai seven years, and 
with the Walapai nearly as long. Most things about an 
Indian are past finding out, but he had learned some of them. 

"I'm on my way up to Zimoan's," he said. "The old 
man's Very low." 

I told him of my experience with Wielietopsi. 

"Yes," said he, "I 've worried a great deal over Wielietopsi 
— more than Wielietopsi has," he added grimly. 

" Can't you do anything with him ?" I asked. 

"I have n't known him long enough." 

"Seven years! Man alive, how much time do you want?" 
I demanded. 

"At least a hundred — for a Walapai," he replied quiz- 
zically. "For instance, there was Judge Waite, who made 
the mistake of thinking a quarter of a century long enough. 
For almost that time old Zimoan, up there on the flat of his 
back now, had done odd jobs for the Judge. He was a 
*'good Injun," who worked well when watched, and stole 
only a certain amount whether he was watched or not. Then 
one day it occurred to Mrs. Waite, good soul, that they had 
inexcusably neglected Zimoan's spiritual welfare. At her 
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ardent request her husband called the old Walapai to his 
office and outlined briefly and plainly, he thought at the 
time, the Christianas plan of salvation. Through it all 
Zimoan eyed his employer with a curiosity and a silence 
that was disconcerting. 

""I chanced to meet Zimoan a few minutes after he left the 
office. 

"*You sabe Judge Waite?' he demanded excitedly. I 
had lived here but a short time then. 

"*Oh, yes, I know Judge Waite,' said I, wondering what 
the matter could be. 

"""You sabc him all time good man. Him Walapai good 
frien'. Him all time tell truth. Him no lie. Him no like 
um Injun lie.' 

"* Indeed he does n't,' I encouraged. 

'*'Umph! This day him got me in office and him lie 
like hell!' 

*'And the Judge told me it took him more than two years 
to get upon a respectable footing with Zimoan again. No, 
the best we can hope is that some of Wielietopsi's grandsons, 
in spite of hereditary influence, may develop into nothing 
worse than the modern white dealer in coal. I must get 
along now to see Zimoan," he laughed, rising. 

But he did not get to see that venerable Walapai who, for 
months, had hovered at the entrance of the happy hunting- 
ground. He had scarcely left me when two Indians came 
riding slowly by. 

**How 's Zimoan?" he called to them. 

'^Zimoan dead," they answered in gutteral unison. 

Becker came back after questioning them, and resumed 
his seat. **Fine old man that," he said sadly. 

I had never seen Zimoan, but I had frequently heard of him. 

** Since his accident he seldom came to town," explained 
Becker. "He fell over a cliff three years ago and crippled 
his leg. It was difficult for him to ride horseback after that." 

While he was telling me more of Zimoan we saw a little 
cavalcade set out toward us from the wickiup village in the 
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near distance. There were six riders, among them Wielietopsi, 
and the two Indians who had brought down the news of 
Zimoan's death. They rode in a hollow square, in whose 
centre was the wickedest broncho I ever saw. He was a dirty 
roan, and possessed of that feature which is said to betoken 
the very essence of horsely deviltry — a "glass" eye. Hobbles 
were on his feet, and lariats from his neck anchored him to 
the two Indians who rode at his side. Wielietopsi, on his 
old pinto of the ridiculous legs, brought up the rear with a 
whip which he plied vigorously to the roan whenever it 
balked. We waved to him at the turn, but he paid us no 
attention. 

"It's an outlaw horse they call Charlie,*' said Becker, 
**and very likely they're going to offer him up on the 
funeral pyre along with Zimoan's blankets and saddle 
and gun." 

The Walapai burial canon was some five miles back of our 
shack, in an almost inaccessible region of lava cliffs and 
chasms, and could be entered only at its lower end. For 
generations the Walapai had burned their dead there. To 
get a horse to that portion of the canon where the funeral 
pyres were built it was necessary to take him some miles 
across a rocky mesa bordering the canon and there to shoot 
him and drop him over the cliff to the scant pile of mesquite 
and greasewood boughs two hundred feet below. 

Late that afternoon I saw a thin blue coliunn of smoke 
ascend slowly from behind the lava hills in the cafion's direc- 
tion, and I knew that Zimoan and his blankets and gim and 
saddle, and the outlaw broncho, were all being wafted toward 
that heaven which the old Indian had denied except as he 
could see it for himself when its rains wet him and its sun 
dried him and its stars twinkled down at him in a mystery 
no greater than his own. 

One morning, perhaps a week later, Wielietopsi rode up 
to my door. He did not dismount, as usual, but sat sidewise 
on his pinto while he talked to me. I tried in vain to draw 
him out on the subject of Zimoan's final disposition and 
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the sacrifice of the roan broncho, but a Walapai is always 
reticent about matters pertaining to death. 

His manner lacked its usual savoir faire. It was very 
evident that he was worried about something, and it was just 
as evident that he was not going to make me his confidante 
in the matter. Our conversation was a desultory, most 
unsatisfactory one, and he soon threw his leg over the pinto's 
neck, kicked him in the flanks, and paced stiffly homeward. 

All that day I saw Indians who were strangers to me come 
down out of the hills and strike across the sands to the Walapai 
village. Among them I recognized only Sherum, a Walapai 
sub-chief, who often came to the station from his home in 
Chloride. He looked just like his name soimded, when 
pronounced the way the Indians pronounced it — with a 
thunderous roll on the "rum.** He had once quarreled with 
Wielietopsi, and the two had been bitter enemies ever since. 

The Indians held a pow-wow that night, and at midnight 
I shut my doors against its harrowing noises, and went to bed. 
I was scarcely asleep when there sounded a terrific pounding 
at my back screen. 

"Who ^s there n called. 

"Wielietopsi, him.*' 

I lit my lamp and opened to him. The noise from the 
wickiups had ceased. 

Never had he appeared to me so much the Indian and so 
little the white man. His hat was gone, and his long grizzled 
hair had blown from the calico riband which bound it behind, 
and had fallen ghostily forward over his face. His old black 
eyes were wide with anxiety. 

"Me put my pinto boss in your corral ?'* he asked, holding 
the screen open. 

I could see that it was not an opportune time for questions. 
"Certainly," said I. 

My predecessor had built a very high and strong corral 
of skinned cactus stalks just back of the shack, and had been 
obliging enough to leave it locked and the key on the pantry 
shelf. 
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We led the pinto to the corral and locked him in, at which 
the old man heaved a sigh of easement and followed me back 
to the house. 

I waited in silence for him to begin. Sitting on a cracker- 
box — he always preferred the ground or a box to a chair — 
he rolled the inevitable cigarette. His hands were nervous, 
but he was what he always was, even when trying to sell 
stolen coal — profoundly dignified. 

He spoke at last, softly, as if nothing unusual had happened. 

"You sabe dat Challie hoss?" 

"You mean the roan one that you ** I caught 

myself up, remembering suddenly that I might silence him 
by any mention of Zimoan's death. 

He nodded. 

"Yes," said I. 

"Challie hoss damn bad hoss," he said gently. 

A sudden gust of wind sieved through the screen and 
almost put out our light, departing instantly in a long-drawn 
wail. When I looked up again something had crept into 
the Indian's face and blanched it. He lifted a trembling hand. 

" Me hear Zimoan, me hear Zimoan ! Him all time yamma, 
yamma, yamma!" he cried. 

He was an Indian then to his last fibre. The nearby 
railroad and all it stood for, the church and all it had tried 
to reveal, the school which his grandchildren attended, 
the saloon, his beloved monte, suspicion, dishonesty — 
civilization as he knew it, with its good and its evil, was 
a trivial thing when pitted against that superstition which 
is older than Indian, if indeed Indian is younger than orig- 
inal man. 

Another gust disturbed our light, and I got up and shut 
the door. 

He looked at me gratefully. "I hear Zimoan. My squaws 
hear um. Chief Sherum hear um. Injuns all hear um!" 
he muttered fearsomely. 

Becker had once told me of this weakness of the Walapai 
spirit for returning and pestering its friends in the flesh, and 
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had warned me against the futility of trying to talk them out 
of their belief in it. But my curiosity got the better of me. 

"Why does Zimoan yammer?'* I asked. 

'^Zimoan him no like dat Challie boss! Him ole man, 
stiflF leg- You tink he ride dat Challie boss ? Hell, no! Him 
come back for nudder boss. Sherum him say my pinto 
boss good ole man stiff leg boss. Sherum say Zimoan want 
my pinto boss !" 

It was all clear to me then. Not till they had sacrificed 
"Challie boss" had it occurred to them what an unconquer- 
able beast he must prove to a crippled old rider like Zimoan. 
And Zimoan, Uke any sensible shade, had returned from the 
happy hunting-ground for a horse he covM ride. And the 
crafty Sherum had thought bis enemy's pinto just suited to 
the yammering one's needs! At this last revelation I could 
not help smiling, and Wielietopsi, even in his perturbation, 
must have sensed the humor of it. 

"Sherum 's a slick Indian," I remarked. 

"Sherum — damn slick,'* be muttered, with a deprecating 
shake of the head. 

"Well, your pony's safe now," I reassured him 

"Injuns want my pinto boss in mornin'," said he. 

"They shan't have him," I declared. 

He did not show any great pleasure at my perf ervid declara- 
tion of alliance. His face wrinkled perplexedly, at least, I 
thought that it wrinkled perplexedly. 

"Sherum see boss in mornin'. Him sabe me take boss 
'way in night. Him make bad medicine." 

Upon reflection I felt that was just what Sherum would do. 

"Tell him you 've sold him to me," said I, enthusiastically. 

I shall never forget the sweet innocence and the gentle 
reproach of bis old black eyes. "Injun no like um lie," 
he murmured. 

I could n't help feeling a bit shamed that I had set my own 
trap and fallen into it like that. Was it this occasional break- 
ing out of the old-time honesty which was theirs before they 
met the white man that made Becker stand up for them so 
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often when he must have known they were m the wrong ? 
I asked myself. I knew so little Indian then, and the lovable 
creature there on the cracker-box in the dim light became 
suddenly a very dear old gentleman. 

At that moment I happened to think of Marlowe. Surely 
this pinto was the very horse for him! I had seen a whole 
squad of papooses at the village playing about his heels. 
I was not a judge of horseflesh, but I determined, nevertheless, 
to make what I considered a perfectly safe offer. 

"I '11 tell you what I '11 do,*' said I. "I '11 give you twenty 
dollars for him." I thought he was worth that if anything. 

Wielietopsi shook his head and it seemed to me that anxiety 
and fear and indecision were all in the movement. 

"Come, what do you say?** I demanded. 

His eyes touched me lightly and turned in the direction of 
the corral. "Nice little hoss," he said sadly. 

It took us an hour, by half-dollar bids, to arrive at thirty. 
That same fear and anxiety and indecision alternately showing 
forth and fading, had guided me safely, I thought, to a reason- 
able price, and there I stopped. 

"Nice little hoss," he said once more then, and reached 
for my money He hurried away, halting once to smile back 
at me while I lighted him out of my yard. And I felt not a 
little mean to have quibbled so long for an advantage over 
a scared old Indian. 

Late in the morning I was waked by some one passing on 
the trail, and pulling the curtains aside, I saw Wielietopsi, 
heading for the village, moimted on a most decrepit horse. 
They both looked very dusty and tired, as if they had had a 
hard night of it. I learned later that in scurrying about for 
a horse to take his pinto's place, the old man had walked 
eight miles into the hills where he had finally purchased the 
mount for Zimoan for about a sixth of the money I had paid 
him a few hours before. 

That afternoon the Indians passed our cabin on their way 
again to the burial cafion. Wielietopsi was not with them, 
but his new horse was, and he whinnied a farewell to the pinto 
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in my corraL He was old enough and stiff enough to appease 
the yammering of even a worse cripple than Zimoan. 

Becker came up in the evening, and was kind enough to 
bring my mail. One letter was from Marlowe saying he 
had stumbled upon the very horse for his children, and thank- 
ing me for my trouble — if I had been to any. 

Becker asked me what Wielietopsi's pinto was doing in my 
corral, and I told him. I was sorry afterward, for I am sure 
I never got any sympathy from him in the matter. 

** I 'm afraid you HI have a hard time to sell him,'* he said with 
a grin, "for he *s only fit to send another Indian to heaven on/' 

I have often reviewed that scene in my shack when we did 
our nocturnal bargaining, Wielietopsi and I, but I have never 
been able to discern that fine line of cleavage between his 
Indian superstition and his Yankee shrewdness, so skilfully 
was tl\e latter concealed in the former. 

For a few days the old man avoided me. Then one even- 
ing, in the violet twilight again, he rode up to my bench in the 
backyard, astride an exceedingly well-groomed, active young 
bay. A sack of coal lay across its shoulders. 

"No want um kuhl?'' he asked softly. 

"NO, I DONT WANT COAL!'' I shouted. 

Just the ghost of an amused flicker crossed his fine old face. 
He picked up his reins slowly and waved the ragged end of 
his greasewood gad toward my corral. 

"Nice little hoss," he observed pleasantly. 

And as if that were not enough, he waved once more when 
far across the sands, and although I could not hear him, I 
kr.ew that "Nice little boss'' was what he was saying. 
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FELLOW LODGERS 

A Tale of London 

By W. E. NORRIS* 

ARTHUR BERTRAM, out of all patience, jumped up 
and rang the bell violently. For more than an 
hour the lady upstairs had been practising violin exercises, 
and during tlie whole of that time he had been sighing, 
burying his head in his hands and distractedly rumpling 
his hair in the vain endeavor to put final polish on an 
article of which copy had to be delivered the next morning. 
Forbearance and courtesy must have limits, and, after all, 
when one takes rooms in the extremest outskirts of West 
Kensington, it is precisely in order to escape the hideous din 
of modem traflSc, not in order to have one's nerves set on edge 
by the caterwauling of contiguous catgut. So when stout 
Mrs. Stone, his landlady, appeared, he said: 

"Please present my compliments to Miss What's-her-name, 
and say that since she must scrape that accursed instrument 
at a time of night which is most inconvenient to me, I should 
esteem it a personal favor if she could manage not to play a 
quarter-tone flat.*' 

He looked so agonized and so fierce that Mrs. Stone abstained 
from conciliatory words, though anxious to utter them, and 
only said she would give Miss Foster the message. Bertram 
heard her creaking upstairs, heard her enter the room over- 
head, and then heard no more, for prompt silence ensued. 

Well, if you are making a noise and are asked, no matter 
how rudely, to stop, you cannot very well go on. But none 
the less was Gladys Foster furious. She had not been playing 
false; it was that grubby old penny-a-liner's accusation that 

♦ All rights reserved. --^ 
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was false, and it rankled. She had never seen Bertram 
(who, as a mere matter of fact, was neither old nor grubby) ; 
she had not been long established in the modest second-floor 
apartments which surmounted his more pretentious suite; 
all she knew about her neighbor was that he pursued literature 
as an avocation, and that he smoked a great deal. This 
latter circumstance afforded her an opening for the retaliation 
which self-respect demanded. When Mrs. Stone came to 
clear away her breakfast on the following morning, she said 
blandly: 

"My compliments to the gentleman downstairs, please, 
and since he must smoke at a time of night which is most 
inconvenient to me, I should esteem it a personal favor if 
he could manage to refrain from the use of shag." 

This time Mrs. Stone felt that she really must intervene. 
She had let lodgings for many years, and by means of tact had 
averted more than one threatened quarrel between the inmates 
of her restricted premises. 

"Tact, miss," she began — for she was proud of possessing 
that quality and fond of inculcating it — "tact, you may depend, 
is what is wanted in an establishment like this. As I was 
saying to Stone only this morning, there must be give and 
take " 

"There shall," interrupted Miss Foster. "Be sure, Mrs. 
Stone, that I shall always give as much as I take, and perhaps 
a trifle more, so as to be on the safe side." 
! "Yes, miss, but " 

"Be so good as to deliver my message," said Miss Foster 
briskly. 

Mrs. Stone withdrew. She was a little afraid of this very 
resolute and independent young lady, who knew the exact 
price of food, and whose eyes were quick to detect every speck 
of dust. On the other hand, she was not in awe of Mr. 
Bertram, who paid a much higher rent for his rooms, never 
examined the items in his weekly bill, and did not notice dust. 
Of the two lodgers it would certainly be less distressing to 
lose Miss Foster than Mr. Bertram; but why part with either ? 
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It was in the interests of both alike, not to mention her own, 
that Mrs. Stone decided to keep to herself certain remarks 
which fell from Mr. Beitram on the receipt of Miss Foster^s 
counterblast. Naturally, a young gentleman does not like to 
be charged with using common, coarse tobacco. Neither 
would such a thoroughly nice yoiing gentleman as Mr. Bertram 
like any lady to be told what he had said in the heat of the 
moment about her manners and veracity. 

For the rest, Bertram, who, when not molested in the throes 
of composition, was good-humored enough, might have over- 
looked that insult about the tobacco if the form of its convey- 
ance had not been so deliberately insulting. His own message, 
it was true, had not been too civilly worded ; but then his 
grievance had been a genuine one, whereas Miss Foster could 
not really Ijave been incommoded by his smoking with the 
door shut and the window open. So, although for several 
nights in succession never a squeak from the fiddle upstairs 
vexed his ears, he did not forgive the fair fiddler, nor did he 
believe that she had forgiven him. 

If it had been his privilege to be acquainted with Miss 
Gladys Foster, he would have been quite sure that she had 
not. Left an orphan, with a very small income, that typical 
feminine product of to-day had declined the offer of a home 
extended to her by anxious relatives, and had proclaimed her 
intention, as well as her entire capacity, to take care of herself. 
Hence the second floor in West Kensington, nebulous projects 
of becoming 9. professional violinist, more or less successful 
work as a miniature painter, altogether successful play at 
golf, lawn-tennis, and hockey, and other kindred developments. 
Miss Gladys liked to describe herself as a bachelor girl, 
enjoyed a wide popularity amongst her congeners, and passed 
for being — as, in the main, she was — a **good sort." 
However, she could not endure to be told that she played 
out of tune, nor could she flatter herself that she had got quite 
even with Mr. Bertram by her tautological retort. She 
practised no more at night (because it is a sorry task to cast 
pearls before swine and be grunted at for your pains), but 
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lest this abstention should be misconstrued into an act of 
surrender, it seemed good to her to assert in some unequivocal 
fashion her right to do what she pleased in her own rooms- 
One evening, therefore, she assembled half a dozen of her girl 
friends and encouraged them to engage in athletic contests 
on a small scale. They fenced with the fire-irons, which was 
great sport; they put on the gloves and had some merry bouts; 
finally a steeplechase on all fours was arranged over cushions 
and other obstacles, which naturally resulted in croppers, 
screams, and much shrill laughter. The party broke up about 
midnight, and the hostess, rubbing her hands, wondered how 
the old curmudgeon downstairs had liked that. 

He disappointed her by despatching no overt protest; but 
on the following evening, just as she was settling down to 
serious study of a work on missal painting in the Middle Ages, 
there arose from below such an uproar that she was fain to 
drop her book and thrust her fingers into her ears. She had 
not until then been aware that Mr. Bertram owned a piano; 
but it seemed that he did, and that somebody else possessed 
a cornet, while a third person could thump a drum at irregular 
intervals with a vigor worthy of better employment. This 
was terrible; but it was almost worse when the revelers began 
to sing. There were choruses, there were solos, there were 
outbursts of full-throated masculine hilarity, compared with 
which the poor little cachinnations of Miss Foster's lady 
friends had been but a whisper. The hubbub, too, was pro- 
longed until a much later hour than hers had been, and when 
at length it ceased she had to acknowledge, as she lay with her 
mortified head smothered beneath the bed-clothes, that she 
had been overtrumped. 

Of course, either she or Mr. Bertram would have to go. 
It was hateful to own defeat, but it was impossible to dwell 
any longer under the same roof with a double-distilled brute. 
It might not be impossible, though, to inflict some punishment 
upon him. The outcome of protracted reflection during 
breakfast the next morning was that she decided to take the 
opinion of a solicitor with whom she was acquainted, and she 
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was about to set forth on that errand when she espied the 
disturber of her peace emerging on the landing beneath her. 
The steep, narrow staircase was rather dark, so that she could 
not see him very distinctly; but she received the impression 
that his shoulders were shaking, as with silent laughter, and 
what more natural than that she should at once toss up her 
chin? Natural, but, under the conditions, unwise, and poor 
Miss Foster's pride was promptly followed by the proverbial 
fall. She missed the first step, clutched wildly at the banister, 
which eluded her grasp, and was precipitated down to the 
first floor, bumping her head, losing her hat, and — worst 
humiliation of all — being picked up by Mr. Bertram, who 
hoped, in accents of deep concern, that she was not much hurt. 

Save for a few contusions, she was not hurt at all, but she 
was dazed, shaken and dreadfully afraid that she might be 
going to cry. How it came to pass that she found herself 
reclining in Mr. Bertram's armchair, with a bottle of salts 
in one hand, and a tall glass of whisky and soda in the other, 
she could not afterward have explained; but there she was, 
and as soon as she felt sure of being able to control her voice, 
she said: 

"Sorry to have behaved in such an idiotic way. Where 's 
my hat?'' 

** Close beside you; but please don't stir until you feel a 
little better," answered the young man considerately. 

She noticed that he was a young man, and a slim, trim, 
nice-looking young man to boot. She may also have noticed 
upon his face a reflection of the surprise which she could not 
help displaying in her own; for he had pictured Miss Foster 
to himself as a plain-featured, big-limbed virago, whereas 
the small person who was doing him the honor to occupy his 
chair had the bluest eyes, the whitest teeth, and the most 
charming bronze-colored hair that he had ever beheld in all 
his days. He was to find out presently, though, that her 
speech could be a good deal less engaging than her aspect. 

**I need scarcely tell you," she began, after swallowing a 
mouthful of the whisky and soda, and handing him the glass. 
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'"that I did not plunge down two flights of stairs, head first, 
for the pleasure of introducing myself to you; but, since we 
have met, I should like just to say that I thought your message 
of the other day rather clumsily discourteous. Although I 
am anything but a first-rate violinist, it so happens that I 
am never — all my masters have remarked it — never off 
the note/' 

"Aren't you?" asked Bertram suavely. "Then let me 
hasten to withdraw. It so happens that I never, never smoke 
shag; but such details are very unimportant. I trust that 
you have not been annoyed again since you remonstrated." 

"I can't say that I have observed any smell of smoke since," 
Miss Foster reluctantly conceded. "Of course there have 
been other — disturbances." 

"Not of my creating, surely! You can't allude to your 
own — was it a gymkhana ?" 

"I allude to your — I 'm afraid I can't think of any name 
for last night's horrors." 

"Oh, my little concert? I thought perhaps you, being 
musical, would enjoy that. Tetrazzini and Melba threw me 
over at the last moment — just like them! But I daresay 
you recognized Caruso's voice. It 's a rather penetrating one." 

"It penetrated all right," answered Miss Foster drily. 
"So did the orchestra. I have an impression that that sort 
of thing is actionable; but, not being quite sure, I am just 
going to see my lawyers and find out." 

"Ah, don't!" pleaded Bertram gently. "I should hate to 
think of your running up a lawyer's bill over a matter which 
might be so much more pleasantly and inexpensively settled 
out of court. Would n't the case be met by a full apology 
on my part and adequate damages — say ten pounds down? 
Then we might shake hands." 

A little against her will, Miss Gladys began to laugh. "I 
don't want your ten pounds," she answered, "but I am willing 
to accept your apology and shake hands if you will promise 
not to do it again." 

Her hand was instantly grasped, and was rather needlessly 
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retained while Mr. Bertram gave the required pledge. He 
could do so with all the more readiness, he said, because he 
would be under no temptation to repeat his oflfence. "In 
point of fact, I shall very soon be clearing out of this.** 

"Oh!** said Miss Gladys; and why an announcement 
which ought to have been so welcome should have had a 
suddenly chilling eflfect upon her is one of those obscure 
psychological problems which defy analysis. 

"Yes,** Bertram went on complacently. "I *ve had an 
unexpected stroke of luck. I heard this morning that I had 
been appointed editor of a rather important Review, and, 
as this will mean considerable increase of income, I think 
I shall have to set up a house of my own.** Of course, such 
purely personal affairs could not interest Miss Foster, who 
was at a loss to imagine why she should be informed of them. 
She rose and said: "Well, good morning. Thank you for 
picking me up. Also for the pick-me-up.** 

Bertram opened the door for her, extended his hand again; 
but perhaps she thought once was enough, for she did not 
seem to notice the gesture. 

It was really very odd — or at any rate Gladys thought it 
so — that the fellow lodgers, who had never before met face 
to face, should after this have been perpetually encountering 
one another on the stairs. It seemed as if she could neither 
leave nor return to her rooms without coming across Mr. 
Bertram, and as he was so shortly to depart forever out of her 
sight and her life, there was no reason why she should not 
stop and engage in the brief conversations for which he always 
appeared to be eager. Nor was there now any reason for 
denying that he was a pleasant, likeable sort of man, as men 
go. Furthermore, he had plenty of common sense; which 
was evidenced by his thirst for advice and docility in accepting 
it with regard to household economy and furnishing — sub- 
jects upon which the competent Miss Foster loved to dilate. 
The conversations tended to prolong themselves; sometimes 
(for there were questions relating to the removal of bookcases 
and pictures which could not be answered without personal 
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inspection) they led to Miss Foster's spending a little time 
upon the territory of her former foe. At the end of a fortnight 
Mrs. Stone began to smile and wag her head in an extremely 
knowing manner. 

"Tact," said she to her husband, a heavy, taciturn per- 
sonage who earned a little as an occasional waiter and habitu- 
ally minded his own business, "tact, as I always tell you, 
Stone, will remove mountains* If it had n't been for me — 
but there! I leave you to judge. Look at them two — ready 
to fly at one another's throats, as you may say, the other day, 
and this morning he was sending flowers up to her. Mark 
my words, Stone, more 'II come of this than what you think." 

"I don't think nothing about it, Maria," answered Mr. 
Stone, which was doubtless true. 

But he had a pertinent comment to make when, a few 
days later, his wife skipped triumphantly into the kitchen 
with the announcement that all was happily settled. 

"They're to be married in a month! I had it from her 
own lips, and I says: *Well, my dear,' I says, *you owe 
everything to me. I don't mind you 're knowing now,' 
I says, 'that 't was me as put him up to raising that awful 
shindy after you come near to bringing the ceiling down 
on his head. For, mind you,' I says, *them as can look a 
bit forrard knows that the next best thing to peace is war.' 
And Miss Foster, she says, * You 're a wonderful diolomatist, 
Mrs. Stone,' says she." 

"You may be that, Maria," observed Mr. Stone, removing 
his pipe from his mouth; "but what strikes me is this: If 
all you get by tact is to lose your first floor and your second 
at one go, why you might in future do more justice to your- 
self and me if you was to give tact a bit of a rest." 



IV 

THE LOVE-POTION 

A Tale of Witchcraft 

By WOLMER WHYTE* 

r¥lHE Witch of Yeocombe's hut stood alone in the deso- 
-■■ late, heather-clad wilderness known as Black 
Gang Moor; above it frowned the giant tor, yclept Dead 
Man Hill, and but a few yards away meandered a 
sluggish stream called the River Sticks. The parson, being 
a man of learning, spelt it Styx, but in this his erudition 
proved a snare, for the little river owed its name to no other 
cause than that its waters were peculiarly slimy, or, in native 
parlance, "sticky/* Nevertheless, the nomenclature of 
the neighborhood was suflSciently sinister to give the Witch 
of Yeocombe a reputation far exceeding that of any rival 
practitioner in the West Country. 

Her hut was roomy, and the most striking feature of its 
internal decoration was a fearsome, black devil, with brightly 
shining eyes, painted upon the far wall. The glassy eyes 
were, as a matter of fact, small mirrors. They reflected 
the light from the door, glinting evilly from out their black 
setting, and were talked of with bated breath by the inhab- 
itants of all the neighboring villages. They also enabled 
the witch to see, when her back was turned, who was 
entering the hut, and she was thus able to impress her 
clients at the outset with striking evidence of supernatural 
power. 

It was on a fine autumn morning that Rose o* the Moors 
came to invoke the aid of the Witch of Yeocombe. The 
witch was standing over the fire stirring the contents of a 
great cauldron, and in the comer of the fireplace, as near 
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as he could get to the flames without singeing his coat, 
lay, curled up in a comfortable ball, the black cat. There 
was nothing uncanny about the cat, and there was no 
black magic in the caldron. The latter, indeed, con- 
tained the disintegrated body of a rabbit, stewing for the 
witch's dinner. 

When the witch saw in the deviFs eye the reflection of her 
visitor standing timorously in the doorway, she put her 
hand in her skirt pocket and surreptitiously drew something 
forth and threw it on the fire. There was a crackling a 
hissing; multi-colored flames leaped high above the cauldron, 
and the black cat sprang out into the middle of the room 
and stood, with back and tail arched, swearing vehemently. 
There was one thing the black cat could not abide, and 
that was this trick his mistress played with the fire, but she 
did it as much with a view to arousing him to his professional 
responsibilities as for its pyrotechnic efl*ect. Who ever saw a 
witch's cat remain, for any length of time, without arching 
his back and swearing? 

The witch, still gazing covertly into the devil's eyes, 
noticed, with satisfaction, that the visitor stepped fearfully 
back into the sunlight. As the rays fell upon her she recog- 
nized her. 

"Rose o' the Moors, eh?" she thought. "What can 
she be wanting ?" 

Generally when a lass of the age of Rose o' the Moors 
came to her, the witch knew at once the object of the visit, 
for in nine cases out of ten it was a love-potion that was 
wanted. But as Rose stood there with her hair gleaming 
like ripe wheat in the sunlight, her kerchief rising and fall- 
ing on her white neck with the quickened breathing occa- 
sioned by superstitious fear, and with the beautiful pink in 
her cheeks which not even fear could dispel, the Witch of 
Yeocombe found it difficult to divine her need. Rose o* 
the Moors was the acknowledged beauty of the country 
side, and the witch knew that she had a score or more 
suitors. 
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"It can't be," she thought, **a love-potion, and it is n't 
chilblains at this time o' year. Maybe she bites her nails. 
If it is n't that, it must be warts or — or blackheads." 

Rose o' the Moors timidly returned to the threshold, try- 
ing to muster sufficient courage to cough or give some other 
notification of her presence. 

"What is it that Rose o' the Moors wants with me," said 
the witch aloud, and with her back still turned. 

Rose retreated hastily into the sunshine again. She had 
heard much of the supernatural power of the Witch of 
Yeocombe, but this convincing evidence that the latter was 
aware of her presence without seeing or hearing her filled 
her with awe. 

"Enter, enter. I will do you no harm," said the old 
dame, reassuringly; for, after all, business is business, and 
she did not wish to lose a client. 

Thys encouraged. Rose o' the Moors came forward, but 
as soon as she entered the hut the fire again became hys- 
terical, and the cat once more sprang for his life and, in 
feline language, expressed vicious opinions regarding both 
the fire and his mistress. 

"They always do that," the witch explained, "when a 
strange foot crosses the threshold." 

"How — how terrible," Rose replied, looking at the cat 
nervously, and wishing his back would get flat again. 

"And what is it you're wanting, my dear?" the witch 
asked, thinking that it was time to get to business and fear- 
ing that the stew would bum if she neglected much longer 
to stir it. 

The pink in Rose's cheeks deepened, and the witch was 
more than a little surprised, for it was plain that, after 
all, it was a love-potion that the girl wanted. She was 
also annoyed, for she liked, when possible, to divine her 
visitors' wishes. However, she set to work to retrieve her 
mistake. 

"Why is it," she said, without waiting for an answer to 
her first question, "that Rose o' the Moors cannot take for 
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a husband one of the lads who love her? Why has she set 
her heart upon one that does not care for her?'' 

Again Rose's eyes grew round with wonderment. To 
divine her secret passion seemed miraculous. So indeed 
it would have seemed to anyone in Yeocombe, for the vil- 
lagers' minds were not attuned to deductive reasoning. 
For some moments the girl continued to gaze at the witch 
in wide-eyed awe. 

"Aye," said the old woman, "you in the village think 
I don't see you and so don't know what you 're doing and 
thinking — aye, thinking. But / know. / know. Did n't 
I know you were standing at the door there although my 
back was turned ? And did n't I know it was you ?" 

The witch paused to give Rose o' the Moors time to pon- 
der the occult nature of her extraordinary powers, but all 
Rose's faculties were numbed by the awe which these powers 
aroused in her. • 

" Well, well, it 's the potion you 're wanting, and the 
sooner you. can have it and give it him the better pleased 
you '11 be," and the old dame, who felt sure the rabbit must 
be burning, walked over to the caldron and began stir- 
ring it again. She was exercised in her mind as to how to 
manage the love-potion, the caldron being in use. It 
would never do to concoct it in an ordinary pot. She went 
on stirring until she had decided what to do; then she walked 
over to a cupboard and drew forth a small earthenware 
phial, returning with it to the cauldron. Rose, watching 
her every movement, stood in the centre of the clearest space 
in the hut, lest she should touch anything and thus arouse 
a supernatural happening. Since the light pressure of her 
foot on the threshold had caused the homely looking fire 
to assume an appearance which reminded her of what she 
had been told of the eventual punishment of the wicked, 
she dreaded to think what stupendous forces might be 
aroused should she, perchance, touch the chair, table, or any 
of the contents of the hut. 

The witch bent over the caldron, phial in one hand. 
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ladle in the other. The ladle dipped deep into the rabbit 
stew, and as it was raised, steaming, and some of its eon- 
tents poured into the phial, the flames again leaped high up 
the chi&mey, crackling and sputtering amid a cloud of 
brightly colored sparks. In his blind dash to escape, the 
black cat charged full against Rose's legs. She shrieked 
with terror, and her knees (which had been none too well 
braced up since she entered the hut) gave way before the 
affrighted animal's onslaught, and she dropped to the floor 
in a sitting position. The sound of the witch's voice chanting 
an incantation over the phial held her spellbound, and she 
remained seated, drinking in each word. Many of the 
words she could not understand, but knowing that they were 
the language of sorcery, she turned white with fear. The 
witch swayed from side to side as she uttered the spell: 

^^Alkar, balkar, malkar chilk. 
Put me in a mug of milk, 
Bilkar, wilkar, zilkar, smeer. 
Or into a jug of beer. 
Zeera, veera, queera, cruniony, 
Just so soon as he has drunk me, 
Dula, rula, bula, kore. 
He will love you evermore. 
Ancanpantulican !" 

At the last word Rose nearly swooned, but the witch 
came over to her, helped her to her feet, and put the phial 
into her hands. Clutching the little vessel tightly, she turned 
quickly to run from the hut, anxious to be out in the sweet 
moorland air again, and away from the abode of dark spells. 
But the woman's claw-like hand snatched at her arm and 
pulled her back. In her terror Rose had forgotten that 
the witch did not dispense potions gratuitously. She hastily 
drew forth the groat which she had brought and placed 
it in the witch's palm. The latter released her hold, and 
Rose sped out into the heather, the precious phial clasped 
tightly in her hand. 
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Reuben Yabsley was a stalwart young fellow with no 
special claim to distinction from the other lads of the neigh- 
borhood, unless, indeed, the fact that he alone among them 
seemed undisturbed by the existence of Rose o' the Moors 
might be considered such. It certainly distinguished him in 
Rose's eyes, and although the first emotion it aroused in 
her was merely wonderment, this soon gave way to pique, 
which in time was followed by a resolute determination to 
bring him into the ranks of her suitors. She set about her 
task with the confidence bom of past, unsought conquests; 
but when, after many weeks, Reuben was still stolidly indif- 
ferent, the hurt pride which at first had impelled her gave 
place to a wistful longing for his love. Soon she became 
tormented by an overwhelming love for him, but it was 
not until all her seductive woman's wiles had proved 
powerless to attract him to her that she invoked the aid 
of sorcery. 

As soon as she became possessed of the potion, she was 
happy as a bird, but when days and weeks passed and no 
opportunity of administering it presented itself, she began 
to fret. She feared that Reuben might fall in love with 
another and marry before drinking the potion, and she 
kept the phial ever about her person lest an opportunity 
should come suddenly. She tried to create opportunities, 
and once nearly succeeded. She and her mother, one hot 
evening, were in the little garden that surrounded the cot- 
tage, when Rose espied Reuben coming along the lane on 
his way home from work. 

"Why," she said, "here comes Reuben Yabsley. I wbn- 
ner how his mother be farin'.'* 

"Why, whatever be the matter wi' she?" asked her 
mother in surprise, for she and Rebecca Yabsley had been 
children together, and she had never known her have a dav's 
illness. 

"I see her Tuesday, up to Hatcher's Mill," said Rose, 
mendaciously, "an' seemed to me she was lookin' sick." 

"Evenin', Reuben lad," Rose's mother called cheerily 
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to the young man, who was now abreast the cottage, "is 
yer mother feelin' better?" 

"Ehr said Reuben. 

"What be wrong wi* yer mother, lad?" 

"There baint nawthin* wrong wi* she," Reuben grunted. 

"Why, Rose here says she did see her up to Hatcher's 
Mill, and thought her lookin' sick." 

"Her did look that bad, Reuben," said Rose. 

" Well, her bainH bad, anyway," said Reuben, conclusively, 
making to move on. 

Rose's brain hastily sought for a reason for delaying him. 

"You be lookin' hot," she said, hoping her mother would 
take the hint, which she did unconsciously. 
I " Coom in, lad, an' have a drop of ale," she said. 

i Rose's heart fluttered as they went into the cottage. She 

I hovered near her mother as the latter drew the ale from 

the cask, for she wanted to hand the mug to Reuben and 
take the opportunity of inserting the potion covertly. But 
I Reuben, who was thirsty, also stood near the cask, and the 

moment the mug was full he stretched forth his hand, took it, 
I and drank the contents at a draught. 

Rose was disappointed, but did not despair, for she felt 
sure that, sooner or later, her opportunity must come. 
Many times each day she drew forth the phial and gazed at it, 
awed by the thought that it contained the power to consume 
whoso drank it with an undying love for her. But despite 
the feeling of awe which it aroused, the natural curiosity of 
her sex asserted itself so far as to prompt her to remove the 
stopper and smell the magic contents. In time, however, the 
odor of the potion became so pungent that Rose contented 
herself with gazing at the outside of the phial. Rabbit stew, 
after all, will not keep for ever, even when disguised as a 
love-potion. Rose accounted for the nauseating odor by 
the belief that the spirit of the potion was incensed at being 
so long kept in idleness. 

Everyone in the countryside was looking forward eagerly 
to the celebration of Harvest Home, and Rose was no 
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exception, for she was convinced that during the revels 
she would have many opportunities of administering the 
potion. 

The nearer the day came the more impatient she grew of 
its slow approach, and when, on the fateful evening, she and 
her mother, dressed in their best, set out on the long walk 
to the farm, her pulse was throbbing tumultuously. 

Farmer Westaway's long barn was filled to overflowing, 
and the gargantuan feast of roast goose, pasties, cakes, and 
ale was engaging the undivided attention of everyone. By 
a happy chance there was a vacant seat next to Reuben, 
and Rose promptly sat in it. 

Reuben glanced up from his plate to see who it was that 
was such a fool as to come late to the feast, nodded without 
ceasing to munch, and turned to his plate again. 

Rose knew well enough that it would be foolish to try to 
put the potion into his jug while the feast was in progress. 
Her time would come when the dancing and merrymaking 
were in full swing. But the opportunity of sitting next 
Reuben and once more exerting her feminine charms was 
not to be neglected. Indeed, she had never before had such 
an opportunity as this, for Reuben had always abruptly 
terminated their interviews at the earliest possible moment, 
and she knew that no power on earth would drive him 
away from Farmer Westa way's hospitable board until he had 
eaten as much roast goose as he wanted. 

She chattered merrily, and cast roguish glances toward him, 
but the only part he took in the conversation was an occa- 
sional muffled, unheeding grunt of assent, for ere he had 
thoroughly disposed of one huge mouthful of goose another 
was urging it down, and his eyes were fixed upon his 
plate with a gloating stare that seemed hypnotic in 
its intensity. He did not, in fact, see Rose from the time 
she arrived until, at last, satisfied to repletion, he pushed 
his plate toward the centre of the table and rose from 
his seat. 

As soon as the trestle tables were cleared away, the fiddler 
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struck up a merry tune, and several lads hastened to secure 
Rose's partnership for the dance. She dismissed them 
all, saying that she would not dance so early in the 
evening, but promising to take a turn with each of them 
later on. 

Reuben was sitting against the plank wall of the bam 
with GaflFer Hawke, a toothless, septuagenarian shepherd, 
who had buried three wives and was reputed to be eager 
to wed a fourth. Each of them had a jug of ale by his side, 
and Rose was annoyed because Reuben made no move to 
get a partner. So long as he remained near his jug she would 
have little chance of pouring the potion into it. Then 
Farmer Westaway came up to Reuben, and Rose heard his 
loud, hearty voice declare that no lad should sit drinking 
ale in his bam that night while there were lasses wanting 
partners. 

Reuben arose sheepishly, and took the girl nearest to 
him. 

For a moment Rose felt a pang of jealousy when she 
saw his arm encircling the girFs waist, but the feeling gave 
way to suppressed excitement when she realized that her 
opportunity had come at last. 

She crossed the barn and sat down by Gaffer Hawke, the 
two jugs of ale between them. The old shepherd was pleased, 
and became talkative, and Rose was compelled to draw 
his attention to a couple dancing on the far side of the barn 
before she was able to take out the phial, hastily remove 
the stopper, and pour the contents into Reuben's jug. She 
was trembling violently when she returned the empty phial 
to her bosom, and, feeling that if Gaffer Hawke spoke to 
her she would be unable to reply coherently, she arose abruptly 
and hastened from the barn. 

She crept round behind the building and sought for a 
chink between the tarred planks. She found one imme- 
diately behind the spot where Gaffer Hawke was sitting, 
and eagerly bent forward, with one eye gazing through the 
convenient aperture. She could see Gaffer Hawke and the 
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two jugs quite plainly, and she waited, impatiently, for the 
dance to end and Reuben to return to his seat. 

The fiddler ceased playing, and Reuben, awkwardly 
though gladly, released his partner, left her to find a seat 
for herself, and walked over to his own. Through her 
peep-hole Rose saw him coming. 

She lowered her gaze to make sure that his jug was still 
in its place, and, to her alarm, she saw that it was no 
longer there. 

Then a feeling of horror paralyzed her, for she saw 
GaflFer Hawke's antiquated features half concealed behind 
Reuben's jug as he took a long pull from it. He lowered 
it suddenly at the very moment that Reuben reached his 
seat, and his face was kaleidoscopic in its rapid changes of 
expression. Amazement, distaste, alarm, and nausea con- 
tended for mastery, and the last two were triumphant. 

*' Whose ale be you drinkin', GaflFer?*' Reuben asked 
sharply, thinking he had caught the old shepherd deliberately 
profiting by his absence. 

GaflFer Hawke's face was white and his eyes glassy, and 
he looked at Reuben with a horror-stricken stare. 

*'I be fisenedy^ he whispered tragicallv at last, and then 
he staggered to his feet. 

Reuben realized that something was wrong, and took the 
old man's arm. 

**I be gwine to die in me bed wi' me boots [oflF, like a 
Christian," the old shepherd whimpered, and they passed out 
of the bam unnoticed by the merry-making crowd. 

Rose shrank back in the shadow as the two men passed. 
GaflFer Hawke was groaning, and apparently suflFering from 
disturbing internal emotions. They passed out of sight 
behind a hay-rick, but Reuben re-appeared hurriedly, and 
alone. — 

He caught sight of Rose, and saw that she was crying 
bitterly, her face in her hands. 

**Why," he said, "whatever be the matter with everyone 
to-night?" 
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Rose started at the sound of his voice, and looked up. 
Tears did not mar her beauty, and although it had failed to 
move Reuben when alight with the sunshine of happiness, 
something stirred within him, and he lost all of his shyness 
at sight of her tears. 

"Coom, lass," he said, "tell I what 't is upsettin* 'ee." 

Rose buried her face in her hands again, but he gently 
seized her wrists and made her look up. 

"Coom; tell I,** he persisted. 

"I — I — be goin' to marry Gaffer Hawke,'* said Rose, 
and her tears flowed afresh. 

**Eh?" said Reuben, unable for some moments to say 
more in his amazement. 

**Has th' ole varmint axed 'ee?'* he asked at last. 

"No — no, b-but I be goin' t' marry he — for sure." 

"Do 'ee love he?" Reuben asked, puzzled. 

"No! no!" Rose answered, vehemently, "but," she added, 
tearfully, "he do love I d-dearly." 

"How can 'ee know if he's never axed 'ee?" said Reuben, 
practically. 

"I p-put — a love-potion in th' ale," Rose sobbed, "an* — 
an' 'e drank it." 

Her head was nestling very comfortably on Reuben's 
shoulder, and, looking down upon it, his lips touched her 
golden hair. He held her tighter in his arms, and unkind 
thoughts passed through his mind regarding the old shepherd, 
whose groans still traveled to their ears from behind the 
hay-rick. Then recollection of the Gaffer's mistake came 
to him. 

"But 'ee put the potion in my jug," he said, perplexed. 

"I — kn-know," Rose admitted, and even Reuben could 
not mistake the meaning of the rosy color which suffused 
her cheeks and crept toward the whiteness of her neck. 

"Stop 'ee here till I coom back, lass," he said masterfully, 
and hurried away. Presently he returned with his jug of ale, 
and, standing solemnly before her, he drank it resolutely 
to the dregs. He made a very wry face when he set the 
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jug down, and stood, for a space, very still and with his 
mouth shut tightly. He seemed to be mastering some 
inward emotion. Seeing him drink the potion-charged 
ale, hope sprang anew in Rose's breast, but suddenly a 
look of horror came into her eyes, and she uttered a cry 
of alarm. 

"Why, whatever be the matter with *ee now?" Reuben 
asked. 

"'Ee've both drunk it,'* she wailed, "an* now I be goin' 
to marry both of 'ee. An' they '11 have me up at t' assizes 
an 



"That be all right, lass," said Reuben, reassuringly, "the 
Gaflfer 'e could n't keep it dovm, 'e could n't, an' I 've — 
I 've kep' it down so fur, and if I don't get jumpin' about 
to-night, I '11 keep it down for good." 

Reuben's stomach was as strong as his arms, and in a 
few weeks' time he and Rose o' the Moors became man 
and wife. And it would be refusing honor where honor is 
due to deny that their marriage was brought about by the 
Witch of Yeocombe's Love-Potion. 



THE SILENT PARTNER 

An April Day Story 

By CHARLES R. PRICE* 

OPBING time usually means flowers, and birds, and 
^^ bees, and tempered, balmy breezes, but down in 
the Colorado desert lands of California it simply means a 
little less heat than midsunmier; for in March the rainy 
season ends and old Sol beams forth and keeps a-beaming. 
April is warmish. May is hot. And the rest of the year, 
until the rains come again about Christmas time, is just hell — 
that *s all — just hell. 

And it was in latest March that Truck Billings hungered 
for human companionship, and cashed his worldly possessions 
and set out across the trail to visit his nearest white neighbors. 

He left at noon, and when night came camped at a water- 
hole on the old trail which leads from Yuma to San Bardu. 

Camping with Truck was a finished art. He had lived in 
the hills and desert lands so long that he found luxury where 
others would find but hardship. 

The blanket under his saddle was his bed; coffee and 
flapjacks, flapped in finished Western style, his fare, and 
when his horse was hobbled he was ready for the night. 

When daylight came the next morning he awoke, and 
long before the sun rose had breakfasted and was in the 
saddle, and was following a dimly defined trail across the 
foothills to a little cafion where those friends of his lived. 

His holiday brought exultation, and as the cayuse picked 
his way carefully over the treacherous trail he sang; sang 
wonderfully and awfully. But none were there to mourn. 
A coyote gazed in wonder from afar, but realizing his help- 

* All rii^te resenred. 
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lessness as a competitor, with a tearful, heartless yep-yep of 
protest, he skulked away to carry tidings of the strange being 
to the mate and cubs who, in hunger, waited his return. 

But Truck sang on, and still singing, topped the sumnait of 
the hogback from whose heights he could see Shorty's cabin. 

The song abruptly ended. Truck's stare of amazement 
was latent with astonishment. 

**What the hell. Bill!'* he exclaimed, not profanely, but 
in wonder. For he noted no smoke from the cabin chim- 
ney, and here it was past six o'clock. "Damned dudes," 
he added explanatorily — to the horse, perhaps. 

Then he urged the beast to a gallop, filled his lungs with 
the clear, fresh air, and dashed down the incline with much 
racket and sundry wild halloos. 

"Come out of it, you whallopers," he demanded, as he 
reined the cayuse with a clatter at the very door. 

And silence answered. 

Then his notice was drawn to the thoughtful words chalked 
on the door: "Gone to Julian. Back Tuesday." And 
below, in smaller letters, was the legend: 

*^God helps those who help themselves, and 
if they helps themselves to our outfit they '// 
need his help — Monsterou^ bad.** 

"Back Tuesday, eh!" Truck ruminated. "Why, that's 
to-day," he added, after some mental calculation. "Can't 
get here before 3 p. m. this afternoon — Tuesday is to-day, 

and besides to-day is By the great locoed jackass, I 'U 

do it!" and Truck Billings smote his thigh and laughed long 
and loud. 

Then this strange being proceeded to carry out his quickly 
conceived idea of having fun. 

Rapidly he worked, his only interruption being his own 
chuckling and chortling, or a volcanic explosion of irrepres- 
sible laughter as his plans took form and were executed. 

Through the door first he dragged the stove, a rectangular 
box of so-called sheet-iron, but really of the gauge and weight 
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of tin. From this he dumped the week's accumulation of 
greasewood and mesquite ashes, and he then cast his eyes 
about for a place to hide the stove. 

The air space between the thatch and the wooden canopy- 
like roof which Shorty and Bud had thoughtfully left when 
they had built this *dobe cabin the year before, yawned 
invitingly. With the kitchen table and a chair for a ladder. 
Truck mounted to a height which enabled him to heave 
the range far into this cave-like opening. The grub kit, 
fry pans, mulligan pot, pack saddles, kyack boxes, stake 
ropes, etc., all followed quickly. The bed was harder, for 
it was nailed firmly in its place. But Truck, believing 
and practising that theory that "that which is worth doing, 
do," found a single jack the logical substitute for a claw 
hammer, and the bedroom, in enforced sections, followed 
the furniture of the kitchen, drawing-room, harness-room 
and dining-room in the compact and convenient one room 
mansion of Shorty McNeir, to the safe deposit vault that 
Truck had found for them. 

When all else movable had been so deposited. Truck 
gazed thoughtfully at the chair and table which remained 
as mute evidence and held forth promise of assistance to 
the searchers. Then a grin succeeded consternation and, 
armed with the jack, he fell upon the table and knocked the 
legs therefrom and tied them in a bundle and leaned them 
and the table-top against convenient rocks. With another 
whoop he swung his rita and roped the ridge pole, and by 
its aid clambered to the roof. Then astride the peak he 
again swung the rope and successfully lassoed the various 
table parts and the chair, and chucked each into the 
yawning hole 

He then coiled the rope, and from the eaves dropped 
lightly to the ground. 

He surveyed the scene of desolation with satisfaction 
and, with artistic pride, heaped a pile of greasewood at the 
corner of the cabin and set fire to it. Pride alone impelled 
this, for even a locoed tenderfoot knows you can't burn a 
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'dobe — but the blackened smoke marks gave the hut a yet 
more imposed-upon look. It was as though the despoiler 
were prompted by malevolent destructive instincts of 
wantonness. 

Then he glanced at the sun. **Noon," he mutterea. 
"Here's where I hit the hike.*' But being primarily a 
man of method, Truck first cooked and ate some ham and 
coffee which he had thoughtfully reserved from Shorty's store. 

He then reread the amplified Biblical motto, and com- 
mented: "Cracky! They'll be mad proper. I hope this 
partnership business is on the square. Never did, beknowenst 
to me, have Him for a partner before. Ef they ketch us 
before the mad has simmered down a bit — and he can't 
come through with some help — we '11 be in a hell of a fix." 

Then, with a piece of soapstone, he added a line below 
what had been written, leaped into the saddle, and rode 
southward for a few miles and then circled back and rode 
parallel to the trail which leads to Julian. 

It was sheerest luck that they did not see him as he topped 
the butte, but it chanced that they were both silently occu- 
pied in skinning a red hill rattlesnake that Bud had killed. 
Truck backed quickly out of sight, and waited until they 
had finished, and mounted and rode down the trail. 

Then swiftly, yet with silence, he pushed ahead, circling 
the butte, and hid in the underbrush along the trail. When 
they passed he was sure they had heard his horse which 
reared as he throttled the whinney of greeting extended in 
friendliness to its kind. But they merely stopped and 
gazed his way for a minute. 

"Deer," said Bud. 

"Coyote, likely," hazarded Shorty. 

"Think I'll chance a shot in the bushes," said Bud, 
drawing his Luger. 

"Just waste a shell," warned Shorty. "Whatever it 
was is in Carriso Canyon by now." 

Bud hesitated for a minute, and then slipped the gun 
back in the holster, and rode on. "Mebbe so," said he. 
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"Score one for my partner," mentally commented Truck. 
**He'd a winged me shore/* 

When they were out of sight and hearing he again circled 
quickly and was once more ahead. He left his horse in the 
arroyo, and climbed up among the scrub pines searching 
for a hidden point view from whence he might see» and like- 
wise hear, the comments when they reached the cabin. He 
quickly decided upon a sturdy little tree which was a scant 
hundred yards from the cabin and swung himself into the 
branches. The foliage did not hide him but he was well 
hidden, for he had learned the art of the chameleon of blend- 
ing with the surroundings, and his smudged khaki pants 
and faded blue-green shirt seemed like but other branches 
and blots of foliage of the tree itself. 

"Besides," Truck commented, "if I was clean hid the 
Lord would n't have his share of the responsibility, and I 
shore wants to be fair." 

From this point of vantage he watchea them come down 
the slope. Shorty was ahead, and when he noted the swing- 
ing door, the blackened corner of the 'dobe, and the smoke 
curling idly from the embers that had caused it, he reined 
his horse and scrutinized it closely. Then with an oath he 
rushed forward with Bud a rod behind. 

"Kind of a blue haze round that cabin door," Truck 
remarked. "Darned lucky for this partnership that one 
is a silent and the other a kind o' retiring partner." "Suf- 
fering shades of Salvadore extract!" he added, as the two 
emerged from the cabin. 

"Vere it is — vere it is," Bud, whom excitement aiways 
rendered most Teutonic, was saying; "Ach the fine saddle, 
she is gone." 

. Shorty simply swore and ran about with nis nose to tne 
ground. "Like a hound pup, looking for a scent," noted 
Truck from his aerie. 

"No Cocopah done this, nor Cupa nor Campus, nor nary 
sort of Indian, half or full blood," Shorty blurted out, 
the clews became as a printed book. "Galloot wore boots. 
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good boots — not likely a Mexican© — horse was shod. 
Gringo horse — I '11 lay a hundred no greaser done this/' 

Bud was standing phlegmatically still murmuring, "Vere 
it is," when his eye lighted on the door and his jaw dropped 
and he said: "There she is/* and Shorty's quick glance 
showed that the thief had printed below his motto: 

" We calls you, Pard — and Many Thanks. 

"Slim Jones/' 

*' Quick, Bud," yelled Shorty, leaping to his horse, "we '11 
catch the sucker. Nothin' to that ' we ' business. They hain't 
no Slim Jones — no fool 'ud sign his own name. Only 
one fellow was here, and just one horse. Can't make much 
headway with our outfit for a pack. We '11 get him by dark." 

"Dot bed, dot table, dot stove," said the Dutchman. 
"Pack him all on one pony?" 

"Either did or burned them," Shorty replied. "Nuff 
left to keep him goin' slow. We '11 get him before dark." 
And they spurred forward. 

When they were out of sight Truck detached himself from 
the landscape and led his horse from where it was hidden 
to the cabin. He then unsaddled and hobbled the beast, 
and reversed the programme of the morning. 

Each article was carefully brought from its hiding place 
and set where it rested before. Even the smoke stain was 
eliminated so far as possible. He grinned as he read what 
was written on the door, but did not erase it. 

Then he looked about and saw his work was good, and 
so he cooked his supper and tumbled into bed. 

Dawn had broken when he arose, and a glance through the 
window showed in the distance the searchers' disheartened 
return. He quickly kindled a fire and then watched from 
the window to see the wanderers note it. 

Bud spied it first, and he could see them halt and consult. 
Then they examined their pistols and left their horses, and 
separated, one going to the right and the other through the 
tules by the water course. 
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As they disappeared from view Truck murmured "Well, 
Pard, I 'm all in — you take charge now." And he crept 
into bed — boots and all, and drew the blankets over his 
head, and in simulation of slumber, snored manfully. 

He did not see Bud's head silhouetted against the morning 
sky at the window square, but the sixth sense in him knew 
it was there, and he sensed it, and snored more earnestly. 

He did hear the door thrown back, and while he saw not, 
he sensed that Shorty stood there, and that Shorty's gun 
covered the end of the bed where the snores came from. 
And in his simulation of sleep he murmured indistinctly, 
**0 Lord, get to helpin*, and help like hell." 

"Come out of it," cried Shorty. 

"Eh?" sleepily answered the bed. 

"Get up you slew-footed, meandering squaw scarer," 
suggested Shorty, "and be quick about it." 

"Or what?" the bed questioned. 

"Or I'll start to perforate your gizzard," expounded 
Shorty. 

"You wouldn't shoot, would you?" the bed queried 
interestedly. 

"I'll shoot, shore as hell," decided Shorty. 

"Then stranger, I '11 come down," the bed replied. " 'Cause 
it has been well understood in our fambly, ever sense I was 
knee high to a chaw, that I was born to be hung, and shoot- 
ing me now would spoil the programme. Understood, it 's 
only a sense o' the fitness o' things that leads me to make 
this sacrifice." 

And the blankets were thrown back and Truck's face 
grinned up at them. 

"Why, I think you're a blasted fool," gasped Shorty. 

" Me too," agreed Bud. 

"Sure you are," acquiesced Truck, leisurely, rising to his 
feet and stretching his brawny arms. 

"How did you get here?" queried Shorty. 

"Well, boys, it's a sad story, but I'll tell it to you," 
declaimed Truck. 
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"Stow that nonsense and come to cases," Shorty answered 
impatiently. "How long have you been here?'* 

"Me?" Truck questioned. "Oh, I been round about 
here since short after sun up yesterday." 

"Where at vas you ven ve come then?" said Bud. 

"Oh, I was over that-a-way, but you all seemed so 
interested in housekeeping that I kind o' hated to inter- 
rupt you," explained Truck, grinning. 

Shorty grinned appreciatively. "Say, you low-lived 
brother of an unbranded maverick, before Bud and I cut 
your thorax and quarter saw your cosmos, would you mind 
telling what ray of non-intelligence led you to think it dashed 
humorous to keep us searching every gulch and canyon in this 
county for this outfit, a scratchin* ourselves on the mesquite 
thorns in the darkness and a perforatin' our persons through 
riding agin chaparrals and cactus, and so anxious to keep a 
doin' it that we did n't stop to eat nary a bite. And all the time 
you, you ugly, moth-eaten, ill-assortment of frayed vices, 
was here a occupyin' our bed and board." 

Truck grinned, smiled, laughed, exploded; he held his 
sides and howled. Finally he gasped: "It 's the Dutchman's 
fault." 

"You make a tam lie," protested Bud. 

"Now Shorty," expostulated Truck, "I leave it to you. 
Ain't I right ? You see, as I rid up here yesterday, and found 
you gone, I got to thinkin', and it occurred to me that yes- 
terday was April Fool's Day, and I was a feared Bud did n't 
know it." And he dived for the door with his friends in close 
pursuit. 

"Ve make you th^ April Fools," grunted Bud. 

And, stranger, they did. 



VI 

THE BANNER OF TEN 
THOUSAND 

The Story of a Chinese Magistrate 

By ROSE MILLS POWERS* 

X^uTHEN Say Gwang Size, District Magistrate of Ho Hien, 
^ ^ stumbled over the prostrate form of a foreign youth 
lying imconscious at the entrance to the Yamen garden, he 
showed no surprise — not even an involuntary "Hi yah!" 
escaped his lips. He glanced at the limp form a moment 
and passed on with lowered eyes. 

The Chinese official who knows he is a ** marked'* man 
learns the lesson of dissembling to a nicety and Say knew he 
was under constant surveillance. Somewhere in Oie Yamen 
garden lurked a spy whose business it was to note his every 
action and pass on the information to some one higher up, 
and so on until the report reached the Eho-Park Palace. 
Say never forgot that at any time there might come from that 
eyrie of the Empress the dreaded parcel wrapped in imperial 
yellow containing the slender silk cord with its subtle sugges- 
tion of a more graceful exit into the spirit world than the 
customary route of head chopping. 

And so Say walked with guarded step, looked with veiled 
eyes, spoke rarely, smiled never, and was wont to mutter into 
his sparse beard the aphorism by which he ordered his entire 
Ufe: **When one walks in an orchard of pears it is well not 
to adjust one's cap; when passing through a melon patch, 
it is not the time to fasten one's shoes." 

Say had been one of a circle of Pekingese officials with 
reform tendencies which the young emperor had gathered 

*AllrifhU reserved. 
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around him after the treaty of Shimoneseki had humbled the 
ancient empire in the eyes of the world In the brief period 
of the young ruler's supremacy at Pekingr^when/ smarting 
under Japan's victorious arrogance, he had ratified with his 
vermilion pencil only such laws as were progressive. Say 
had been as important an adviser as any one in all the eight 
departments But even he had counseled against the radical 
measures which presently were instituted by the young Son 
of Heaven — the decree establishing the Western standard 
of education and the proclamation that he, the "illustrious 
successor," would be patron saint at the opening of the 
Peking-Tientsin Railway. 

With the literate standing aghast at this death knell to 
classic learning, and the masses sulking over the bad luck 
sure to follow the ravaging advance of the steam horse, what 
came to pass is a matter of history — the sudden spiriting 
away of the emperor and the general shake-up in the Purple 
Forbidden City when his adoptive mother came into her 
conservative own again. Say had been one of many sent 
to Coventry, stripped of yellow jacket and peacock feathers, but, 
even in this remote country district where he now held office, 
the heart of the reformer still beat true to the slogan of progress. 

He had been uncompromising in his attitude toward the 
Boxers, although he knew that the growing power of this 
"Big-Fist Society" could but be due to the fact that its exis- 
tence was winked at in Peking. The lines deepened in his 
fine old face as he sifted out of certain obscurely worded 
memorials in the Peking Gazette, the kernel of truth which 
only the trained diplomat could discover — that the govern- 
ment was more or less hand in glove with the cut-throat crew 
whose flags bore the inscription "Death to the Foreigner." 
As yet Say had not come into active collision with this out- 
lawry, but he half suspected that through this channel 
would come the train of events which would lead to his ulti- 
mate downfall. 

And now, as by a flash of divination, he felt that the hour 
had struck. The white young face with the dark bruise 
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across the brow from which a red stream trickled, this out- 
rage at his very door — he knew it to be a test case, the opening 
act in the drama of his dismissal. 

The "marked'* man took one short turn in the garden, 
and then a sudden resolve took possession of him that brought 
light to his eyes, new vigor to his step. The haunting shape 
of fear that had dogged his path for many a weary day van- 
ished as his soul rose to the occasion. The great power of 
**face'* — that force wholly beyond the understanding of 
the foreigner, suddenly made a new creature of Say — the 
curtain was up, the drama began — good! it was a man's 
part he would play, not that of a craven. 

He strode back to the prostrate youth and, lifting his head, 
examined the wound. Then, with a sweeping glance around 
the garden, half defiant, half scornful, he lifted the slight 
figure in his arms and passed beyond the carved dragon 
screen into his private apartment. 

The magistrate supped late that evening, but he supped 
well. 

He had carried the foreigner to the mission hospital in his 
own sedan and had waited until he had learned that, but for 
a painful scalp wound and attendant weakness from loss of 
blood, the young man was unhurt. Then he had returned 
to the Yamen and summoned all his underlings before him. 
They faced a face of iron, eyes of fire, a voice that cut like 
steel, a different Say from the man of wooden visage and 
silken voice of past time. A few questions that hit the mark 
like thunder-bolts and the mandarin knew all he wanted. 

It was Gan Yen, a well-known bully and a rank "Big 
Fister" who had done the infamous thing. The young 
** white devil" had but just passed through the East Gate 
on foot, when the stone felled him. Gan had done it quite 
boldly and had swaggered away with the remark that one 
can have all kinds of sport who has high friends at court. 
Two of the "Big Fisters" had carried the wounded man to 
the Yamen, and the chief constable being absent, and his 
excellency having ordered his family man not to disturb him 
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at his siesta, there had been no outcry. Say guessed well 
that some of his own henchmen were in the plot, but he chose 
two constables who had proved themselves reasonably 
honest and ordered the arrest of Gan before midnight. He 
rapped out the last two words with a thump of his official 
hammer that made the whole company jump, so unlocked 
for it was in the hitherto quiet, softly stepping Say. 

Gan Yen was the black sheep of a large and influential 
family of a near-by hamlet — the Gan Family Pagoda Village. 
The clan dated back to the Ming era and numbered in its 
ranks many of the literati and several graduates, one of 
whom had already attained high distinction in Peking official- 
dom. To this diplomat Gan was "own brother cousin," 
a most tangled relationship and not to be solved by an Occi- 
dental mind. It was well known to Say that the bully had 
been the tool of the official in several shady transactions 
when Gan held office in a neighboring province. It was 
hinted that the two Gans had been at the bottom of the Kin 
Chow incident when the foreign quarter had been mobbed 
and fired. The disturbance had led to that serious phenom- 
enon called "white market,'* every shop-keeper in the city 
boarding up his establishment for protection from the thieves 
that swarm at such times. 

Were the truth known, the mandarin Gan, who hated 
the "white devils'* as only a fanatic can, had not reckoned 
on anything more disastrous than the razing of the foreign 
compound. It was only by the kindly coup of resigning his 
post and arresting himself and quickly posting oflf to deliver 
himself to the Peking Tribunal that he "saved his face" and 
escaped a degrading punishment. 

As soon as the name Gan was brought into the case. Say 
knew with what corruption in high places he had to reckon, 
and as he puflFed his water pipe after supper, his mind was 
filled with the problem that faced him. That the Pekingese 
official was in sympathy with the Boxers in their late uprisings 
he had not a doubt, and the employment of one of his own 
clan to start the outlawry in Say's district was a cunning bit 
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of strategy. He knew the type of official Gan hoped he 
would be cowed into becoming — the official of the plausible 
excuse, of connivance at crime, of self-seeking gain. He 
felt a wave of disgust sweep over him at the meanness and 
trickery of the plot, and then his fine eyes kindled as they 
sought the great red satin scroll that flamed across the opposite 
wall — "a banner of ten thousand of the people*' presented 
to him by the rich merchants and gentry on his departure 
from a former post. His eyes ran down the columns of gilt 
characters, the names of the chief donors of this testimonial 
of universal justice in court decisions. It acted as a balm to 
his jaded spirit, and he was sleeping peacefully when shortly 
before midnight the bully was brought to the Yamen jail, 
yelling his defiance as only a prisoner dares to do who believes 
he has forces at work that will set him scot free. 

Over his morning cup of tea. Say learned from his family 
man of the rascal's bold front in the face of arrest. It was 
conclusive proof to him that a political plot was brewing to 
either reduce him to a nonentity in office, or, in case of his 
resistance, to "dismiss" him and instal in his place a creature 
of the reactionary government. Already he could see himself 
billeted in the Peking Gazette in some such style as this: **The 
Governor of his Province reports an incompetent in the 
Magistrate Say of Ho Hien, a fellow of lunacy and eccentricity; 
let him beware and watch himself more closely.'' He finished 
his breakfast hastily and ordered his sedan, "with the entire 
retinue," he added sharply, "tall-hat lictors, chain bearers, 
bamboo draggers, road clearers with whips and foot guards." 

A a rule. Say dispensed with part of his suite, preferring a 
more modest following, and his appearance in public with 
this formidable procession created quite a stir — the lictors 
cracking their whips, the chain bearers clanking their irons; 
it only needed the executioner with his great sword to fill 
out the gruesome picture of a menacing justice. After parading 
the principal streets the sedan was set down at the Hospital 
entrance. The magistrate's call was not a long one and 
when he reentered his chair his eyes dwelt musingly qjx the 
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crowd, halt, lame, sick, and blind, that thronged the Hospital 
gate. On reaching the Yamen, he made his way straight 
to his private apartment and stood for some minutes con- 
templating the banner of ten thousand of the people. "I 
dine alone,** he said peremptorily to his family man as he , 
removed his outer robes. "Inform the first Great Sire of 
the household that I take no siesta to-day. Court will con- 
vene when I have finished dining.** 

Within the hour the case of Gan, the bully, was called in 
the Yamen court. The prisoner, disheveled, but still defiant, 
was dragged in and pushed to a kneeling posture before the 
judicial bench. Say, dispensing with the usual interpreters, 
conducted the case himself and soon brought it to a con- 
clusion. It was proved without a doubt that the accused had 
committed a dastardly felony — a clear case of attack with 
intent to kill. The magistrate, a striking figure in his official 
robes, arose to pass decision on the case. Not many of the 
company ever forgot that speech. 

" Citizens of Ho Hien, and you, my associates. Great Sires, 
secretaries, constables and soldiers, a stranger came yesterday 
to our gates, a citizen of the country of the flowery flag, the 
States-United far over seas. This * white devil,* as some 
call him, was struck down as he set foot in our city, struck 
down and left for dead. Citizens of Ho Hien, and you, my 
associates, this citizen of the country of the flowery flag, this 
* white devil,* as some call him, came to our city to minister 
to the sick and suffering, for he is a graduate doctor, though 
but a stripling in figure and tender in years. And these are 
the words he spake to me as he lay stricken and feeble on his 
couch this morning: * Return, say to the offender, **Go in 
peace,** the words of the great Master and Sage whom I 
follow.* Citizens of Ho Hien, and you, my associates, he 
forgives the prisoner, he dismisses the charge; how can we 
call such a man a devil ?** 

The magistrate ceased speaking and with stem eyes sur- 
veyed the company that had stood spell-bound under the 
flow of his impassioned voice. Then a Yamen underling 
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nudged his neighbor and a Great Sire whispered behind his 
hand to a secretary: "His lucky day; if the charge is dis- 
missed he has no decision to make; Can's plot has fallen 
through/* A little stir ran through the crowd at the prospect 
of a speedy ending to the case, when Say suddenly leaned 
forward over the red-cloth-covered table, and seizing his 
official seals, shook them threateningly at the prisoner. 

"But I say *Go not in peace'! " he thundered. The bully 
lifted a blanched face and then cowered to the floor at the 
flashing eyes fixed upon him. 

The relentless voice went on: 

**I, Say Gwang Stze, district magistrate of Ho Hien, declare 
that you, Gan Yen, of the Gan Family Pagoda Village, own 
brother cousin of Gan the graduate, your boasted high friend 
at court, shall suffer a just penalty for your misdeed. You 
shall be beaten upon the cheeks twenty times with the rod 
before this assembly; you shall wear the cangue about your 
neck for four moons at the East Gate, and at the end of that 
time you shall be banished 3,000 li from the Gan Family 
Pagoda Village. Under such punishment learn not to err 
again against the teaching of our Great Sage who declared 
that within the four seas all are brethren. And you, citizens 
of Ho Hien, and you, my associates, mark well my closing 
words, for they are those of a seer. The time comes when our 
country shall look to the country of this white man, the 
country of the flowery flag, as a younger brother looks to an 
older; nor is the time far away." 

The shrieks of the prisoner under the cutting strokes of 
the bamboo rent the air in the Yamen courtyard, but in 
Say's private apartment a supreme quiet reigned. He lay at 
peace under the banner of ten thousand of the people with 
ears forever sealed to all earthly din and turmoil, a half- 
emptied box of a deadly drug beside him. 

He had chosen his own form of dismissal. 
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THE FOREMAN 

A Story of the Woods 

By STEWART EDWARD WHITE* 

MAN is one thing: a man plus his work is another, 
entirely different. You can learn this anywhere, 
but in the lumber woods best of all. 

Especially is it true of the camp boss. A firm that knows 
its business knows this, and so never considers merely what 
sort of a character its candidate may show in town. He 
may drink or abstain, may exhibit bravery or cowardice, 
strength or weakness — it is all one to the lumbermen who 
employ him. In the woods his quality must appear. 

So often the men most eflBcient and trusted in the especial 
environment of their work are most disreputable and weak 
outside it. The mere dignifying quality of labor raises 
their value to the nth power. In it they discover the self- 
respect which, in one form or another, is absolutely necessary 
to the man who counts. Their resolution to succeed has 
back of it this necessity of self-respect, and so is invincible. 
A good boss recedes before nothing which will further his job. 

Most people of the north country understand this double 
standard; but occasionally some one, either stupid or inex- 
perienced or unobservant, makes the mistake of concluding 
that the town character and the woods character of a man 
are necessarily the same. If he acts in accordance with 
that erroneous idea he gets into trouble. Take the case 
of Silver Jack and the walking boss of Morrison & Daly, 
for instance. Silver Jack imagined that his first encounter 
with Richard Darrell in Bay City indicated the certainty 
of like results to his second encounter with that individual 

* AU rights reserved. 
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in Camp Thirty. His mistake was costly; but almost any- 
body could have told him better. To understand the case 
you must know Richard Darrell 

He was a man about five feet six inches in height, slenderly 
built, yet with broad hanging shoulders His face was an 
exact triangle, beginning with a mop of red-brown hair, 
and ending with a pointed chin. Two level quadrilaterals 
served him as eyebrows, beneath which a strong hooked 
nose separated his brown chipmunk eyes. When he walked 
he threw his heavy shoulders slightly forward. This, in 
turn, projected his eager, nervous countenance. The fact 
that he was accustomed to hold his hands half open with the 
palms faced square to the rear lent him a peculiarly ready 
and truculent air. His name, as has been said, was Richard 
Darrell ; but men called him Roaring Dick. 

For upward of fourteen years he had been woods foreman 
for Morrison & Daly, the great lumber firm of Beeson Lake 
district. That would make him about thirty-eight years old. 
He did not look it. His firm thought everjrthing of him in 
spite of the fact that his reputation made it exceedingly 
difficult to hire men for his camps. He had the name of a 
** driver." But this little man, in some mysterious way of 
his own, could get in the logs. There was none like him. 
About once in three months he would suddenly appear, 
w^orn and haggard, at Beeson Lake, where he would drop 
into an iron bed, which the company maintained for that 
especial purpose. Tim Brady, the caretaker, would bring 
him food at stated intervals. After four days of this he 
would as suddenly disappear into the forest again, charged 
with the vital, restless energy which kept him on his feet 
fourteen hours a day until the next breakdown. When 
he looked directly at you this nerve force seemed to com- 
municate itself to you with the impact of a physical shock. 

Richard Darrell usually finished banking his season's 
cut a month earlier than any one else. Then he drew his 
pay at Beeson Lake, took the train for Bay City, and set 
out to have a good time. Whiskey was its main element. 
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On his intensely nervous organization it acted like poison. 
He would do the wildest things. After his money was all 
spent, he started up river for the log drive, hollow-eyed, 
shaking. In twenty-four hours he was himself again, dom- 
inant, truculent, fixing his brown chipmunk eyes on the 
delinquents with tkt shock of a physical impact, coolly bal- 
ancing beneath ^km Imminent ruin of a jam. 

Silver Jack, mi Ike other hand, was not nervous at all, 
but very tall Midi strong, with bronze-red skin, and flax- 
white hair, mutaeke, and eyebrows. The latter peculiarity 
had earned him his nickname. He was at all times absolutely 
fearless and self-reliant in regard to material conditions, 
but singularly unobservant and stupid when it was a ques- 
tion of subtleties. He had been a sawyer in his early experi- 
ence, but later became a bartender in Muskegon. He 
was in general a good-humored animal enough, but fond of 
swagger, given to showing oflf, and exceedingly ugly when 
his passions were aroused. 

His first hard work, on arriving in Bay City, was of 
course to visit the saloons. In one of them he came 
upon Richard Darrell. The latter was enjoying himself 
noisily by throwing wine glasses at a beer advertisement. 
As he always paid liberally for the glasses, none thought 
of objecting. 

** Who *s the bucko ?*' inquired Silver Jack of a man near 
the stove. 

"That 's Roaring Dick Darrell, walking boss for M. & 
D.," replied the other. 

Silver Jack drew his flax-white eyebrows together. 

"Roaring Dick, eh? Roaring Dick. Fine name for a 
bad man. I s'pose he thinks he *s particular bad, don*t he?*' 

"I do' no. I guess he is. He 's got the name for it." 

"Well," said Silver Jack, drawing his powerful back into 
a bow, "I ain't much; but I don't like noise — 'specially 
roaring." 

With the words he walked directly across the saloon to 
the foreman. 
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"My name is Silver Jack," said he. "t come from Mus- 
kegon way. I don't like noise. Quit it." 

"All right," replied Dick. 

The other was astonished. Then he recovered his 
swagger and went on. 

"They tell me you 're the old he coon of this neck of the 
woods. Perhaps you ii?er^. But I 'm here now. Ketch on? 
I 'm the boss of this shebang now." 

Dick smiled amiably. "All right," he repeated. 

This second acquiesence nonplussed the newcomer. But 
he insisted on his fight. 

"You 're a bluflf!" said he insultingly. 

"Ah, get out!" replied Dick with disgust. 

"What's that!" shouted the stranger, towering with 
threatening bulk over the smaller man. 

And then to his surprise Dick Darrell began to beg. 

"Don't you hit me!" he cried. "I ain't done nothing to 
you! You let me alone! Don't you let him hit me!" he 
called beseechingly to the barkeeper. "I don't want to 
get hurt! Stop it! Let me be!" 

Silver^ Jack took Richard Darrell by the collar and 
propelled him rapidly to the door. The foreman hung 
back like a small boy in the grasp of a schoolmaster, 
whining, beseeching, squirming, appealing for help to the 
bystanders and the barkeeper. When finally he was 
energetically kicked into the gutter, he wept a little with 
nervous rage. 

"Roaring Dick! Rats!" said Silver Jack. "Anybody 
can do him proper. If that 's your * knocker,' you 're a set 
of high-bankers !" 

The other men merely smiled in the manner of those who 
know. Incidentally Silver Jack 'was desperately pounded 
by Big Dan, later in the evening, on account of that high- 
banker remark. 

Richard Darrell, soon after, went into the woods with his 
crew, and began the tremendous struggle against the wilder- 
ness. Silver Jack and Big Dan took up the saloon business 
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at Beeson Lake, and set themselves to gathering a clientele 
which should do them credit. 

The winter was a bad one for everybody. Deep snows 
put the job behind; frequent storms undid the work of an 
infinitely slow patience. When the logging roads were 
cut through, the ground refused to freeze, because of the 
thick white covering that overlaid it. Darrell, in his mys- 
terious compelling fashion, managed somehow. Everjrwhere 
his thin eager triangle of a face with the brown chipmunk 
eyes was seen, bullying the men into titanic exertions by 
the mere shock of his nervous force. Over the thin crust 
of ice cautious loads of a few thousand feet were drawn to 
the banks of the river. The road-bed held. Gradually 
it hardened and thickened. The size of the loads increased. 
Finally Billy O'Brien drew up triumphantly at the roUway. 

•* There 's a rimracker!*' he claimed. "Give her all she '11 
stand, Jimmy.'* 

Jimmy Hall, the scaler, laid his flexible rule over the 
face of each log. The men gathered, interested in this 
record load. 

"Thirteen thousand two hundred and fifty," announced 
the scaler at last. 

"Whoopee!'' crowed Billy O'Brien. "That'll lay out 
RoUway Charley by two thousand feet." 

The men congratulated him on his victory over the other 
teamster, RoUway Charley. Suddenly Darrell was among 
them, eager, menacing, thrusting his nervous face and his 
heavy shoulders here and there in the crowd, bullying them 
back to the work which they were neglecting. When his 
back was turned they grumbled at him savagely, threaten- 
ing to disobey, resolving to quit. Some of them did quit; 
but none of them disobeyed. 

Now the big loads were coming in regularly and the roll- 
ways became choked with the logs dumped down on them 
from the sleighs. There were not enough men to roll them 
down to the river, nor to "deck" them there in piles. Work 
accumulated. The cant-hook men became discouraged. 
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What was the use of trying? They might as well take it 
easy. They did take it easy. As a consequence the team- 
sters had often to wait two or three hours to be unloaded. 
They were out until long after dark, feeling their way home- 
ward through hunger and cold. 

Dick Darrell, walking boss of all the camps, did the best 
he could. He sent message after message to Beeson Lake 
demanding more men. If the roUways could be definitely 
cleared once, the work would lighten all along the line. Then 
the men would r^ain their content. More help was prom- 
ised, but it was slow in coming. The balance hung trembling. 
At any moment the foreman expected a crisis, when the 
men, discouraged by the accumulation of work, would b^in 
to ''jump," would ask for their time and quit, leaving the 
job half finished in the woods. This catastrophe must not 
happen. Darrell himself worked like a demon until dark, 
and then, ten to one, while other men rested, would strike 
feverishly across to Camp Twenty-Eight or Camp Forty, 
where he would consult with Morgan or Scotty Parsons until 
far into the night. His pale, triangular face showed the 
white lines of exhaustion, but his chipmunk eyes and his 
eager movement told of a determination stronger than the 
protests of nature. 

Now fate ordained that Silver Jack, for the purposes of 
enlightenment, should select just this moment to drum up 
trade. He was, in his way, as anxious to induce the men 
to come out of the woods as Richard Darrell was to keep 
them in. Beeson Lake at this time of year was very dull. 
Only a few chronic loafers, without money, ornamented 
the saloon walls. On the other hand, at the four camps of 
Morrison & Daly were three hundred men, each with four 
months' pay coming to him. In the ordinary course of 
events these men would not be out for sixty days yet, but 
Silver Jack and Big Dan perfectly well knew that it needed 
only the suggestion, the temptation, to arouse the spirit of 
restlessness in them. That a taste or so of whiskey will shiver 
the patience of men oppressed by long monotony is as A B C 
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to the uorth-country saloon-keeper. Silver Jack resolved 
to make the rounds of the camps, sure that an investment 
of a few jugs of whiskey would bring down to Beeson Lake 
at least thirty or forty woods-wearied men. 

Accordingly, he donned many clothes, and drove out 
into the wilderness in a cutter containing three jugs of whiskey 
and some cigars in boxes. He anticipated trouble. Per- 
haps he would even have to lurk in the woods, awaiting 
his opportunity to smuggle his liquor to the men. 

However, luck favored him. At Camp Twenty-Eight he 
was able to dodge unseen into the men's camp. When 
Morgan, the camp foreman, finally discovered his presence 
the mischief had been done. Everybody was smoking 
cigars, everybody was happily conscious of a warm glow at 
the pit of the stomach, everybody was firmly convinced 
that Silver Jack was the best fellow on earth. Morgan 
could do nothing. An attempt to eject Silver Jack, an 
expostulation even, would, he knew, lose him his entire gang. 
The men, their heads whirling with the anticipated delights 
of a spree, would indignantly champion their new friend. 
Morgan retired grimly to the *'oflBce." There, the next 
morning, he silently made out the time of six men who had 
decided to quit. He wondered what would become of the 
roll ways. 

Silver Jack, for the sake of companionship, took one of 
the six in the cutter with him. He was pleased over his 
success, and intended now to try Camp Thirty — Darrell's 
headquarters. In regard to Morgan he had been some- 
what uneasy, for he had never encountered that individual;" 
but Darrell he thought he knew. The trouble at Bay City 
had inspired him with a great contempt for the walking 
boss. That is where his mistake came in. 

It was very cold. The snow was up to the horses* bellies, 
so Silver Jack had to drive at a plunging walk Occasionally 
one or the other of the two stood up and thrashed his arms 
about. At noon they ate sandwiches of cold fried bacon, 
which the frost rendered brittle as soon as it left the warmth 
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of their inside pockets. Underfoot the runners of the cutter 
shrieked loudly. They saw the tracks of deer and wolves 
and partridge, and encountered a few jays, chickadees, and 
woodpeckers. Otherwise the forest seemed quite empty. 
By half-past two they had made nine miles, and the sun, 
in that high latitude, was swinging low. Silver Jack spoke 
angrily to his struggling animals. The other had fallen 
into the silence of numbness. 

They did not know that across the reaches of the forest 
a man was hurrying to intercept them, a man who hastened 
to cope with this new complication in his labor as readily 
as he would have coped with the emergency of a scarcity of 
flour or the sickness of horses. They drove confidently. 

Suddenly, from nowhere, a figure appeared in the trail 
before them. It stood, silent and impassive, with for- 
ward drooping heavy shoulders, watching the approach- 
ing cutter through inscrutable chipmunk eyes. When the 
strangers had approached to within a few feet of this man 
the horses stopped of their own accord. 

** Hullo, Darrein*' greeted Silver Jack, tugging at one 
of the stone jugs beneath the seat; "you *re just the man I 
wanted to see.'* 

The figure made no reply. 

"Have a drink,'* oflfered the big man, finally extricating 
the whiskey. 

"You can't take that whiskey into camp," said Darrell. 

"Oh, I guess so!" replied Silver Jack easily, hoping for 
the peaceful solution. "There ain't enough to get anybody 
full. Have a taste, Darrell; it 's pretty good stuff." 

"I mean it," insisted Darrell; "you got to go back." He 
seized the horses' bits and began to lead them in the 
reversing circle. 

"Hold on there!" cried Silver Jack. "You let that horse 
alone! You blamed little runt! Let him alone, I say!" The 
robe was kicked aside and Silver Jack prepared to descend. 

Richard Darrell twisted his feet out of his snow-shoe 
straps . " You can't take that whiskey into camp," he repeated. 
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"Now look here, Darrell," said the other in even tones » 
"don't you make no mistake. I ain't selling this whiskey; 
I 'm giving it away. The law can't touch me. You ain't 

got any right to say where I '11 go, and, by , I 'm going 

where I please!" 

"You got to go back with that whiskey," replied Darrell. 

Silver Jack threw aside his fur coat and advanced. "You 
get out of my way, or I '11 kick you out, like I done at Bay- 
City !" 

In an instant two blows were exchanged. The first marked 
Silver Jack's bronze-red face just to the left of his white 
eyebrow. The second sent Richard Darrell gasping and 
sobbing into the snow bank ten feet away. He arose with 
the blood streaming from beneath his mustache. His eager, 
nervous face was white; his great hands, held palm back- 
ward, clutched spasmodically. With the stealthy motion 
of a cat he approached his antagonist, and sprang. Silver 
Jack stood straight and confident awaiting him. Three 
times the aggressor was knocked entirely off his feet. The 
fourth he hit against the cutter body, and his fingers closed 
on the axe which all voyagers through the forest carry as a 
matter of course. 

"He's gettin' ugly. Come on. Hank," cried Silver Jack. 

The other man, with a long score to pay the walking boss, 
seized the starting bar and descended. Out from the inscrut- 
able forest white murder breathed like a pestilential air. 
The men talked about it easily, confidently. 

"You ketch him on one side and I '11 come in on the other,'* 
said the man named Hank, gripping his short, heavy bar. 

The forest lay behind; the forest, easily penetrable to a 
man in moccasins. Richard Darrell could at any moment 
have fled beyond the possibility of pursuit. This had become 
no mere question of a bar-room fight, but of life and death. 
He had begged abjectly from the pain of a cuff on the ear; 
now he merely glanced over his shoulder toward the safety 
that lay beyond. Then with a cry he whirled the axe about 
his head and threw it directly at the second of his antagonists. 
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The flat of the implement struck heavily, full on the man's 
forehead. He fell, stunned. Immediately the other two 
precipitated themselves on the weapons. This time Silver 
Jack secured the axe, while Darrell had to content himself 
with the short, heavy bar. The strange duel recommenced, 
while the horses, mildly curious, gazed through the steam 
of their white breath at their warring masters. 

Overhead the ravens of the far north idled to and fro. 
When the three men lay still on the trampled snow, they 
stooped nearer and nearer. Then they towered. One of 
the men had stirred. 

Richard Darrell painfully cleared his eyes and dragged 
himself to a sitting position, sweeping the blood of his shallow 
wound from his forehead. He searched out the axe. With 
it he first smashed in the two whiskey jugs. Then he wrecked 
the cutter, chopping it savagely until it was reduced to splinters 
and twisted iron. By the time this was done his antagonists 
were in the throes of returning consciousness. He stood 
over them, dominant, menacing. 

"You hit the back trail,'' said he, "quick! Don't you let 
me see you 'round these diggings again!" 

Silver Jack, bewildered, half stunned, not understanding 
this little cowardly man, who had permitted himself to be 
kicked from the saloon, rose slowly. 

"You stand there!" commanded Darrell. He opened a 
pocket knife and cut the harness to bits, leaving only the 
necessary head-stalls intact. 

"Now git!" said he. "Pike out! — for Beeson Lake! 
Don't you stop at no Camp Twenty-Eight." 

Appalled at the prospect of the long journey through 
the frozen forest. Silver Jack and his companion silently 
led their horses away. As they reached the bend in the trail, 
they looked back. The sun was just setting through the 
trees, throwing the illusion of them gigantic across the eye. 
And he stood there huge, menacing against the light — 
Roaring Dick of the Woods, the incarnation of Necessity, 
the Man defending his Work, the Foreman! 
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THE PALACE OF YOUTH 

An Episode of Married Life 

By VICTOR HEDDEN* 

lyjARTHA," said Mr. Pennypacker, lowering his news- 
^^^ paper, "I was thinking yesterday that for a man 
of my age I look rather old. There is certainly no 
reason why a man of fifty-five should look like a grand- 
father, and most men of my age look like boys compared 
to me. But I have been too engrossed in business for the 
last twenty years to pay any attention to my personal appear- 
ance. It just struck me that it 's about time to think about 
it and begin to take more pains." 

Mrs. Pennypacker leisurely took a letter from her pile of 
correspondence and opened it. 

**I don't exactly understand you, Peter,'* she said 
disinterestedly. 

**Well, then, listen to this: 

"'Old men, look young! There is no reason why anyone 
should look old. Any man or woman can look young, 
regardless of age, by taking our treatment! Gray hair 
changed to any color desired. Sallow and bad complexions 
made beautiful. The rejuvenation of old people is our 
specialty! Call or phone if wishing a treatment. — Professor 
Peck's Palace of Youth.'" 

Mr. Pennypacker waited expectantly; his wife had, appar- 
ently, not listened, but at length she put down her letter 
suddenly. 

''Peter Pennypacker, do you mean to say that you have 
allowed yourself to be fooled by that lying advertisement?" 

• All rii^ts reserved. 
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"Well — yes, my dear — I thought it would h% rather 
a good idea to look young once more. That advertisement 
is so promising, and you must admit that I am getting to 
look like a patriarch before my time. You know that counts 
against one so much in business, nowadays; men who look 
old are considered incompetent." 

"I refuse to listen to any more such foolishness, and I 
forbid your attempting anything of the kind. The idea!'' 
Mrs. Pennypacker tilted her chin, and continued to read her 
correspondence . 

"Very well, my dear, we will let the matter drop if you 
wish.'* 

Mr. Pennypacker again buried himself in the morning 
paper, and pretended to be interested in the account of a 
recent bank robbery. But in reality his mind was engrossed 
with the idea of bettering his appearance. Only yesterday 
he had met an old business acquaintance whose youthful 
appearance surprised him. The friend was his senior by 
several years, and consequently, Mr. Pennypacker marveled 
at the circumstance. Careful questioning and assurances 
of secrecy had brought to light the fact that his friend had 
made numerous visits to the "Palace of Youth," and was a 
user of Professor Peck's hair dye. Mr. Pennypacker had 
always regarded hair dye and beauty specialists as a hoax. 
But now he had seen a proof of their handiwork and was 
convinced of their reliability. Hence he had ventured to 
broach the subject to his wife. 

Twenty-five years of married life had been twenty-five 
years of meek submissiveness for Mr. Pennypacker under 
the severe command of his better half. Luckily Mr. 
Pennypacker was of a yielding disposition, and his wife's 
overruling did not anger him. But his nature was not capable 
of bearing the unbearable, and after twenty-five years he 
was beginning to resent this assumed command of affairs. 
He always deferred his decisions to his wife and her word 
was law. He had grown used to refusals, but this last seemed 
more severe than most of the others. Mrs. Pennypacker 
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and the two daughters had social aspirations, and this did 
not better Mr. Pennypacker's condition. Even his daughters 
treated him with mere tolerance. In short, he had become 
a necessary evil, and was downtrodden on principle. But 
Mr. Pennypacker was turning, like the proverbial worm; 
the inevitable result of the treatment he had received. 

Thus Mr. Pennypacker ruminated behind his newspaper, 
meditating rebellion, while his wife unconcernedly read her 
letters. 

Presently the clock struck nine. Mr. Pennypacker rose 
from his chair, folded his napkin, and left the room with the 
precision of a mechanical toy. In the hall the butler helped 
him into his overcoat. As he left the house he called a hasty 
good-bye to his wife, which was returned by her usual order 
to "come straight home from the oflBce.** In the street 
he gave a sigh of relief that he was at least free for the day. 

He was busy during the whole of the morning, and his 
treasured plans of breakfast time were completely forgotten 
for more important affairs. 

At lunch time, however, he was reminded of them again. 
As he was about to enter the quiet little restaurant where 
he usually lunched, he saw Hadley, the rejuvenated, across 
the street. He remembered his desire of the morning, and 
suddenly decided that he would lunch with Hadley and 
inquire about the ** Palace of Youth.'' He had no idea of 
taking the treatment himself, of course, but he thought that 
the information might prove useful. Accordingly, he hailed 
Hadley, and together they proceeded up the street toward 
a more pretentious restaurant. 

Mr. Pennypacker ordered a sumptuous luncheon. As 
they ate he plied Hadley with questions about the "Palace of 
Youth," and learned all the particulars of the treatment 
required for a complete rejuvenation. Professor Peck's 
methods were the latest, and so perfected that a nerson could 
be completely changed in two days. 

As they were returning to their oflBces they passed a group 
of "Suffragettes" who had of late been holding noon-day 
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meetings in the street. Behind the chair which did duty 
as the speaker's platform stood a meek, Dundreary- whiskered 
individual, who was holding the banner bearing the usual 
device, "Votes for Women/' Mr. Pennypacker had dimly 
realized before that this man was his prototype; a good 
example of the species "henpecked husband." Conse- 
quently he had always felt sympathetically toward him. 

"Look at that fool holding their banner,'* said Hadley 
scornfully, as they passed the crowd. "Don't you despise 
anyone that has n't gumption enough to boss his wife ?" 

Mr. Pennypacker answered that he did, and began to 
realize that he had been a fool himself. He was no better 
than the bewhiskered individual behind the chair. He saw 
that his very submissiveness was the cause of the treatment 
he had received from his family. Obviously some one had 
to be a source of authority, and he, naturally the head of the 
family, had stepped aside and indifferently allowed his wife 
to usurp the position. He was even then permitting such a 
condition of affairs to grow worse by not asserting his author- 
ity, and not daring to act without his wife's orders. It was 
high time for something to be done, and Hadley's chance 
remark had awakened him to the fact. 

As they parted Hadley laughed. 

"Say, Pennypacker, I don't think a beauty treatment 
would hurt you any. Why don't you try one ?" 

"My wife won't " Mr. Pennypacker suddenly real- 
ized what he was saying. "That is — er — I believe I 
will — sometime. Good-bye." 

That afternoon Mr. Pennypacker did not pay much atten- 
tion to business. His mind was occupied with other things, 
and he thanked his lucky stars that he had at last found the 
secret of the discontent which had of late been holding him. 
He decided that henceforth he was to be rex et imperator of 
the Pennypackers, including himself. He was going to 
assert his new-found authority immediately, and his word 
was to be law. He foresaw that this new condition of affairs 
would not be acceptable at first to those who had been used 
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to ruling him; for habits of many years' standing — and their 
insolence had become a habit — are not easily changed. But 
the best method, perhaps, to give them a good idea of his 
intentions for the future and to break down the barriers of 
opposition would to be make some grand demonstration. 
He could not decioo what act of mutiny would be best for 
this demonstration, and when the business day had closed 
he was still undecided. But when he had caught an uptown 
express and stood, barely able to breathe, in the usual sub- 
way crush, an advertisement on the back page of a news- 
paper caught his eye. It was another of Professor Peck's 
advertisements, and told in terms more glowing than ever 
of the wondei-s to be accomplished at the ** Palace of Youth." 

As he read the glaring headlines Mr. Pennypacker realized 
that he had come upon the best way of making his intended 
demonstration. Mrs. Pennypacker had forbidden him to 
visit the ** Palace of Youth,'' therefore a deliberate disobeying 
of the royal decree could leave no doubt as to his intentions 
for the future. He decided that the ** Palace of Youth" 
should be his Mecca forthwith, and that for the next two 
days he would be lost to the world; for it was obviouslv a case 
of now or never. 

It was necessary, however, to make some preparation for 
the two days of his absence, so he decided to return to the 
ojBSce immediately and to leave a note for the junior partner, 
telling him to manage affairs for the next two days. 

Presently the train stopped at the Grand Central Station, 
and Mr. Pennypacker elbowed his way to the car exit. As 
he stepped to the platform he realized that this was his first 
act of mutiny, and a quick fear assailed him; but he was 
pushed along by the crowd, and presently found himself on 
the platform. He almost expected to hear his wife demand 
the meaning of his strange conduct, but nothing of the kind 
happened. His courage returned, and he boarded the next 
downtown train, reassured. 

When he had reached the office he left a note for the junior 
partner, and started to telephone home. But he saw Imme- 
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diately that if he telephoned there was likely to be a wordy 
war over the wire, and hung up the receiver quickly. The 
best thing to do would be to send a telegram ; so he left the 
office and made for the nearest A. D. T. station. When 
he had reached the office sudden caution took hold of him, 
and instead of telling those at home in arrogant terms that he 
i«?'ould be absent for two days, he wrote: 

** Called away for two days on business. Unavoidable." 

He realized that the message was ridiculous, for he had not 
once been called away on business in twenty-five years, but 
could think of no better legitimate excuse. 

The telegram sent, Mr. Pennypacker felt that he had made 
his first actual step toward independence. The next thing 
to do was to get dinner, so he bought a newspaper and turned 
to the "Where to Dine*' column and selected as his dining 
place the lobster palace which headed the list. In future 
he intended to put on some style, and now was the time to 
start. 

He gloated inwardly as he ate, and thought of the surprise 
and anger of Mrs. Pennypacker on receiving his telegram. 

Having spent two hours in testing various dishes, more or 
less expensive, Mr. Pennypacker chuckled and told himself 
that he was feeling bully. Next he invested in a two-dollar 
cigar, an extravagance which Mrs. Pennypacker always 
forbade. But what was the use of having money if you let 
your wife spend it all ? he reflected. The feeling of liberty 
was growing large within him, and in its first stages was 
beginning to grow expensive. But he remembered that the 
"Palace of Youth" was his destination, so he called a cab 
and was driven there before the desire to soend money grew 
unconquerable. 

The *' Palace of Youth*' was merely a dingy browns tone 
front, on a dingy block; but, not to be deceived by outward 
appearances, Mr. Pennypacker mounted the stoop. His 
summons on the bell was answered by a darky in a uniform, 
apparently recruited from some minstrel show. Having 
asked for Professor Peck, he was shown into a parlor. A 
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moment later the Professor entered the room. He was a 
short man with a head of hair and a beard which were good 
testimonials for his own hair tonic and dye, making him 
resemble a hypnotist rather than a beauty specialist. 

Mr. Pennypacker explained his wishes, and learned that 
he would be forced to reside at the " Palace'* during the two 
days required for his treatment. Furthermore, that the 
market value of youth and beauty was $290. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Pennypacker smilingly paid the price and told the 
Professor to do his worst, or rather his best. 

Had a detective seen the man who entered the "Palace of 
Youth'* on the evening of the twenty-fifth of April and also 
seen the man who emerged on the eve of the twenty-seventh 
wearing the same clothes, he would doubtless have arrested 
the latter. The man who entered the "Palace" was prob- 
ably about sixty, looking aged before his time, but evidently 
prosperous. The man who left two days later was appar- 
ently about thirty-five, and wore the clothes of the older man, 
a suspicious circumstance. But such transformations were 
an ordinary occurrence at the "Palace of Youth,** and 
caused no suspicions. 

Mr. Pennypacker, as he stood on the curb two days later, 
flattered himself that the treatment had been a complete 
success. His hair, formerly gray, was now a dark brown, 
while his somewhat careworn and wrinkled face was as 
smooth as a child's. 

"Wonderful chap, that Professor," he told himself. 

It was intoxicating to feel young once more, and he would 
have danced a "pas seul on the sidewalk but for the passers-by. 
Only one thing marred his happiness: the worst was yet to 
come. Nevertheless, he hailed a passing cab and, having given 
his direction, heroically told the driver to go as fast as possible. 

The drive was long, however, and he had plenty of time 
to lay his plans. He decided that the best thing to do was to 
greet his wife as if nothing had happened, and then reply to 
her questions in a condescending tone which could leave 
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no doubt of his intention of being the ruler of the household 
henceforth. His two daughters would, of necessity, be 
easily overcome. 

At length the cab stopped, and Mr. Pennypacker saw that 
he had arrived at his home. But he also saw that the shadows of 
many people passing back and forth fell upon the parlor blinds. 
Then he remembered that his wife was having a small bridge 
party that night, and he saw the upsetting of his carefully 
laid plan. He dismissed the cab, however, and stood on 
the curb undecided what to do. 

Suddenly a new idea smote him, and he chuckled softly. 
He would go to his room unobserved, if possible, and don 
his dress suit, then boldly enter the parlor and make himself 
the life of the party. This feat would be one unpai'alleled 
in the history of the Pennypackers, for Mrs. Penny- 
packer always made him go to bed early when she had 
company at the house, telling him that his presence was 
unnecessary. Such a mutinous act would certainly leave 
no doubt as to his future intentions, and be great fun in 
the bargain. 

It was nearly twelve, and haste was necessary if he was to 
he present before the party broke up. Mr. Pennypacker 
pulled his hat over his eyes, turned up his coat collar, and 
lightly mounted the stoop. He halted in the vestibule and 
peered through the glass of the front door. The hall was 
empty and the light low. He carefully fitted his latch-key 
(a treasure bought from the butler) to the lock, and turned it. 
A breathless moment, and he stood in the hallway tmseen. 
Luckily the parlor door was closed and the hum of con- 
versation loud. Made bold by his success, Mr. Penny- 
packer reached the foot of the staircase, and at length the top. 
A moment later he was safe in his room. 

He closed and locked the door to prevent possible intrusion, 
and then switched on the lights. The flood of light revealed 
no bed, table, nor bureau, but in their places three mounds 
of overcoats. The builder of the house had unluckily left 
no place for a cloak room, and Mr. Pennypacker's bedroom 
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was consequently used for the coats ; he being the last person 
whose wishes were consulted in the matter. 

He glanced at his watch, and found that it was 12:15. 
Haste was necessary if his plan was to be carried out. He 
took the overcoats from the table and bureau, and threw 
them hastily on those on the bed. Next he rummaged in 
the closet and from the inmost recesses produced a worn and 
wrinkled dress suit. It was disreputable, but Mr. Penny- 
packer comforted himself with the thought that it would 
be consigned to the rubbish heap on the morrow, and a new 
one, thoroughly up-to-date in all details, ordered in its place. 

He donned the trousers in a jiffy, and searched the bureau 
for a ** boiled'* shirt in the quickest manner possible, viz., 
by emptying the contents of the drawers on the floor. Natur- 
ally the last drawer to be emptied held the searched-for 
object. Mr. Pennypacker seized the shirt and rapidly 
inserted the necessary studs. Suddenly he heard the door 
of the parlor below opened with a bang and the guests coming 
into the hall. Then someone came up the stairs and along 
the hall and tried the door of Mr. Pennypacker's room. 
Finding the door locked, the person gave two or three vigorous 
tugs, then muttered something and descended the stairs. 
Mr. Pennypacker, reflecting that it was probably the butler 
after the overcoats, and that he would return immediately, 
jumped into the shirt and rapidly adjusted his collar and tie. 
Swift footsteps ascended the stairs again, and someone shook 
the door violently. 

" Open the door, whoiver *s in there," said a gruff voice. 

Mr. Pennypacker hastily donned coat and vest and rushed 
to open the door. The butler stood on the threshold. 

"All right, James, you can take the overcoats now,'* said 
Mr. Pennypacker, waiting to see what effect his appearance 
would have on the butler. 

"Who may you be?" said that worthy, eyeing him sus- 
piciously. 

"Who am I? You may well ask, James. No wonder 
you don't know your own master in his new guise." Mr* 
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Pcnnypacker was elated to find that his appearance was so 
changed. '*But I must hurry down to see the guests before 
they leave/' 

**My master! You must think I'm taken in easy. I 
never saw the likes of you before. What were you doin* 
in Mr. Pennypaeker's room?" James blocked the door- 
way and looked threateningly at Mr. Pennypacker. 

"Dressing, of course. But what do you mean by standing 
in my way? Let me pass.'* Mr. Pennypacker moved 
forward as if to force his way, but to his amazement James 
made a dash into the room and threw himself upon him. 
James was a burly six-footer of Irish extraction, while his 
master was little more than five feet six. Consequently 
the struggle was short, and presently Mr. Pennypacker 
found himself in an uncomfortable position on the floor, with 
James's full weight on his chest. 

*'It 's a bum scheme to steal the overcoats, and you can 
explain to the police what you were doin' in this room. Don't 
move or I '11 choke ye," and James proceeded to carry out his 
threat without cause. 

Meanwhile, several men from the party had come up and 
were looking curiously through the door. 

** What's the matter ?'* 

^*Hold him tight!" 

*'Good for you, James!" 

'* Looks like a desperate one!" 

All their comments were borne to Mr. Pennypacker 's ears, 
but he was too pressed for breath to be able to protest. 

"I found him in this room getting ready to make away with 
your overcoats, gentlemen," said James in his most respectful 
tones. "So I just nabbed him. He must be crazy, though, 
for he actually pretended to be Mr. Pennypacker himself. 
But will someone kindly fetch a policeman ?" 

''I '11 go," replied several, starting down the stairs. 

Mr. Pennypacker had just got his wind again and, regard- 
less of consequences, yelled, ** Don't you do it; I won't be 
treated so in my own hou " 
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The sentence ended in a gurgle as James's grip on his throat 
tightened. But Mr. Pennypacker was just realizing the 
truth of the matter. His appearance was so completely 
changed that James had failed to recognize him, and thought 
him a burglar robbing the house. James's zeal in dealing 
with the burglar was certainly commendable, but decidedly 
misplaced in this instance. But the tightness of his grip on 
Mr. Pennypacker's windpipe prevented further protestations. 

There was a commotion in the hall, and Mr. Pennypacker 
was overjoyed to hear his wife ask in frightened tones, "Is 
there any danger?" 

Several of the men reassured her, and presently she 
appeared in the doorway. 

**Tell this fool to get off my chest, and I '11 explain,*' 
spluttered Mr. Pennypacker, in spite of his want of breath. 
But no sign of recognition appeared on his wife's countenance ; 
^he merely regarded him with a disdainful stare. 

"D-d-don*t you know your own husband?" 

"The man is certainly crazy," was the calm reply, "but 
thank goodness, the oflScer is here." 

The next moment a burly policeman entered the room. 

"Is this him?" he asked, kicking Mr. Pennypacker in 
the ribs. 

"Yep. Do you need any help to get him to the station?'* 
said James. 

"I guess I can handle a little runt like that myself. But 
wait till I take down the particulars." The oflScer produced 
a greasy notebook and took the address. Next he made 
entries of the fact that the overcoats were in a heap and the 
bureau apparently rifled. In short he gathered enough 
circumstantial evidence to entitle Mr. Pennypacker to sev- 
eral years of free board. The evidence set down, he grabbed 
the supposed burglar by the back of his collar and yanked 
him to his feet. 

"OflScer," said Mr. Pennypacker, threateningly, **I warn 
you that you are making a great mistake " 

"Aw, shut up!" 
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It was very evident that nothing could be gained by argu- 
ment, so Mr. Pennypacker resigned himself to fate. He 
^vould easily release himself on the morrow, and once free, 
there would be no more such mistakes. 

Propelled by the arm of the law, he half ran, half flew 
down the stairs. As he passed through the hall he saw the 
terrified faces of the ladies looking from the parlor, and 
heard their comments. 

**Is n't it horrid of that man to spoil our evening like this ?'* 

**So hard for Mrs. Pennypacker.** 

**Is n't he an awful-looking brute?** 

*'He ought to get ten years for this outbreak!** 

The sergeant heard in silence the policeman*s vivid account 
of Mr. Pennypacker*s capture, and of an ingenious scheme 
to steal the overcoats, then consigned the burglar to cell 19. 
Mr. Pennypacker wisely kept silent, reserving his defense 
for the morrow. By offering a large sum of money to any 
one who would send a telegram for him, he was enabled to 
send a message to his junior partner, summoning him the 
next morning. 

Cell 19 had already two occupants: a chauffeur suffering 
acutely from **speeditis,** and a blundering "second-story 
man,** who both snored very loudly. Consequently Mr. 
Pennypacker passed a sleepless night. At seven, three cups 
of muddy coffee were shoved between the bars. Mr. Penny- 
packer wisely decided to wait for his breakfast, and having 
bestowed his allowance of coffee upon his cellmates, settled 
down to wait for his partner, occupying himself with a morn- 
ing paper obtained by generous use of his small change. 

The hours passed slowly until ten, and he had nearly 
fallen asleep, his disturbing room-mates having been 
removed to answer to their charges, when he was awakened 
by the sound of his partner*s voice. 

"Is this the man who sent the telegram?** he was asking. 

"That *s him, sorr,** replied the jailer. 

Mr. Pennypacker jumped up from his sfeat and hastened 
to the door. 
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**It 's me, Hamilton. Come in and I '11 explain," he said. 

"It is Pennjrpacker, after all. But how changed. What 
on earth have you been up to? Let me in his cell, oflScer, 
and leave us." Hamilton thrust a hand behind him and as 
the jailer unlocked the door, quickly passed the latter a 
greenback to insure privacy. 

The jailer out of hearing, Mr. Pennypacker related, in brief, 
his adventures of the last two days, but left out his reasons 
for taking the treatment. 

It took half an hour to explain to the sergeant, but at last 
Mr. Pennypacker succeeded in vindicating himself in the 
eyes of the law, and drove homeward. 

He let himself in with his latchkey, and found James in 
the hall. That worthy made no mistake this time. 

"Why, if it ain't Mr. Pennypacker!" he exclaimed wonder- 
ingly, as his master favored him with a withering stare. 
"I hope, sir, that you will pardon my mistake of last night." 

"Tell Mrs. Pennypacker that I 'm here and wish to see 
her at once." Mr. Pennypacker entered the parlor and 
paced back and forth. 

Presently there was a rustle of skirts, and his wife entered 
the room. 

"Why, Peter, what on earth has changed you so? You 
actually look young." 

"I paid a visit to the 'Palace of Youth,' my dear, with 
two objects in view. One was to take the treatment, and 
the other to disobey you. I decided the other day that it 
would be best for me to rule myself and my family, and 
took that treatment to impress the fact upon you." 

It took several weeks to accustom the family to the change, 
but Mr. Pennypacker now rules the Pennypackers and 
considers the victory easily won. His greatest pleasure 
is to tell his friends of his visit to the "Palace of Youth," 
and the subsequent events, although he leaves out the real 
reason for his visit. Consequently, the circle of society 
in which the Pennypackers move still wonders at the sudden 
advent of a Mr. Pennypacker heretofore unheard of. 



IX 

THE CAPTAIN'S LUCK 

The Story of a Wanderer 

By FRANCES R. STERRETT* 

T TARTMAN propped himself against the wall and 
^ ^ looked vacantly across the wharf. He was no 
longer discouraged nor unhappy. He felt at peace with 
the world. For two weeks he had tramped the streets try- 
ing to find work, sleeping at night in a hole that was far 
from congenial to his clean German instincts. Perhaps 
it was his broken English that kept him from a place; per- 
haps he did not always understand impatient employers; 
and then, again, perhaps there was no work. He had 
bothered over these questions for months, but to-day nothing 
worried him. The sun shone bright and warm on the 
rich and the poor, the busy and the lazy. It touched every 
object with a glint of yellow until Hartman wondered what 
it would mean if they were really gold. He was very com- 
fortable, very happy, leaning against the weatherbeaten 
house, and a slow smile of content illuminated his heavy 
features as he remembered what had happened. 

That very morning, hungry and dog-tired, he had stumbled 
up the street and caught his foot in a hole in the walk. He 
looked down at the foot now with grateful thanks for^ as 
he regained his balance, he had seen a crumpled paper held 
in the broken pavement. He picked it up almost mechan- 
ically, but as he unfolded it and saw the figure two in each 
corner his heart almost stopped beating. "Ach, lieber 
Gott!'* he had said, and stood and stared at it until a sus- 
picious policeman asked him his business in a manner that 

* All rights resenred. 
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made Hartman put half-a-dozen squares between them as 
speedily as possible. 

It had not taken him long to decide what to do with the 
money. He knew as soon as he unfolded the dirty paper 
between his dirty fingers. It must be weeks, he thought 
ravenously, since he had had a proper meal. Weeks? 
Months! So part of the money, really only a small part 
after all, went for wienerwiu^ts and kraut, and the rest had 
been spent for drink, for he had been thirsty as long as he 
had been hungry. The last cent had passed over the bar, 
and he had been turned out of the dingy saloon to prop him- 
self against the wall, a silly smile on his round, fat face. 

So he slouched in the sunlight, staring across the wharf 
where half a dozen barges and schooners were loading and 
unloading. Directly before him was the black hull of the 
Ann Mariay port of San Francisco. He slowly spelled the 
name and wondered where San Francisco was, and if there 
was work there. As his dull eyes followed the long, shiny 
line of the masts, glistening in the sun, a feeling of home- 
sickness gripped him. The glow born of the food and 
whiskey vanished, leaving him cold and forlorn. It was 
a ship that had brought him from the Fatherland, that glorious 
country where a man knows when he is spoken to, and can 
always have a sausage if he is diligent and saving. The 
tears gathered in his eyes when a head bobbed over the hull 
of the Ann Maria and a pair of black eyes glared down upon 
him from below a mop of black hair that almost met a tangle 
of black whiskers below. 

"Here, you man! Are you a sailor? Want a job?" 
called a stentorian voice. 

Hartman's face brightened, and the tears disappeared in 
the creases of his cheeks as he grinned fatuously. He 
understood the word "job" better than any other in the English 
language. A job meant plenty of kraut and beer, and a 
clean place to sleep. He left the friendly support of the wall 
and lurched forward, 

" Ja, I want job, damn you," he said pleasantly. 
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The man above frowned, and his frown was even fiercer 
than his glare. "Keep a civil tongue in your head or I *ll 
damn you. I do all the swearing on board this ship. I 'm short 
of hands, so if you '11 hunt up your friend and come aboard 
I '11 give you work. Get a hustle, we 're ready to sail." 

"I no got frendt," stammered Hartman, unable to keep 
his eyes from the black head that bobbed in such an amaz- 
ing and fascinating a manner. 

"Then come aboard yourself," impatiently. "You're 
drunk. Don't say you 're not, for I know when a man 's 
had more than he can carry without smelling his breath, 
and I say you 're drunk. You won't be drunk long," he 
muttered, as Hartman obeyed the peremptory motion of 
his finger and stumbled on board. "I '11 sober you!" 

So Fritz Hartman shipped as a common sailor on the 
Ann Marixiy a whaler, bound for the Arctic Ocean, and he 
knew less of where or why he was going than did the half- 
dozen chickens squawking in a crate on the deck. 

"He's strong as an ox," Captain Buxton quite gloated 
over his prize as he handed him over to his mate. "He *11 
be worth two of those thin, stringy Yankees you 've shipped 
when he 's sober. No men like those of the old country; 
they make the rest of you look like cigar stubs." And he 
let his eyes travel slowly over the mate, who was born in 
Bangor, Me., and was proud of it. He opened his mouth 
to make a proper reply, but the captain cut him short. 
"Take this Dutchy down below and let him sleep himself 
sober. I '11 set him to work to-morrow." 

The Ann Maria sailed that afternoon, but Hartman never 
knew it. He was snoring in his bunk, dreaming of a German 
village where Grete Pflugschmacht sold coffee-cake and 
pretzels in a neat little shop under a linden whose heavy 
branches tapped the window in a friendly fashion. It was 
not until the Ann Maria was well out on the Pacific, where 
she rolled and pitched in a most offensive manner, that 
Hartman woke to realize that his sweetheart had not smacked 
hiiii on the ear, but that he had been thrown from his bunk. 
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When he was sure that it was the floor and not Grete*s hand 
that had smitten him, and that it persisted in rising and 
striking him in a most annoying and mysterious fashion, 
he lifted up his voice and wailed. 

The mate balanced himself in the doorway with surprising 
ease and looked kindly at the limp figure, tossing on the 
floor. 

**Stop your yellinM You ain't a hyena nor yet a coyote. 
Make a noise like a man if you must howl. I guess you *ve 
got 'em. Better get back in your bunk and stay there. 
Want anything to eat?" 

Hartman closed his eyes abruptly, and an expression of 
pain chased the terror from his face. He was glad to accept 
the mate's help, and clung helplessly to the rough brown 
hand until the mate took it from him. 

"This ain't nothin'," he said heartily. "Jest a little 
blow. I 've seen it three times as rough as this, so bad you 
had to go where you was thrown, whether you wanted to 
or not. Go to sleep. You '11 be all right when she stops 
roUin'." 

Hartman did not believe him. He knew he was going 
to die, and it seemed a terrible thing that he should never see 
Grete again. He had come to America to earn money to 
send for her and make a home. It would be easy, for every 
man in America was rich and happy, and had a bank-account 
that was pleasant reading. But the America he found was 
not the America of his dreams. He had work at once, but 
a strike took it from him. One lock-out followed another 
until he had drifted West in a vain search for the steady, 
money-making employment he had come from Germany 
to seek. At last he found himself on the Pacific coast, 
farther than ever from Grete, and with nothing before him 
but the ocean. It was hard that he should die without 
touching the braids of shining gold coiled smoothly around 
Grete's head, or hear her say: "Ach, lieber Fritz!" But 
if the good God so willed he could do nothing. So he rolled 
and moaned as the Ann Maria tossed him from one side to 
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the other until he wished he was dead and buried in the far- 
away German cemetery with his grave marked bv a cross 
and a wreath of green and purple beads. 

The mate went hastily up on deck, but as he neared the 
captain he moderated his pace. "I'd be willin' to lay a 
little money that your Dutch friend won't earn his salt this 
v'yage/' he remarked pleasantly, as he lit his pipe. 

"What?'* roared the captain, who always shouted as 
though he were in the teeth of a stiflF gale. Sometimes the 
roar was mild like the low rumble of a drum, but more often 
it was like the yelp of an animal. 

Now the mate loved the captain less, perhaps, than any 
man on board, even though he was his superior oflScer, so 
he took real pleasure in making Hartman very sick indeed. 
The captain looked at him suspiciously. 
_^ **I 'm always willing to back my judgment to the extent 
of a fiver^ so I '11 just take that little bet," he said, and then 
he went below, followed by the mate, who grinned all the 
way down the companion way. Together they looked at 
Hartman, who opened his eyes wearily. If they had been 
angels from heaven, all wings and gold crowns, or imps of 
hell, with pitchforks and tails, he would not have cared, 
for the Ann Maria had discovered a wicked little twist which 
she gave occasionally for variety. The sickly greenish hue 
of his face was visible even in the dim light of the hold, and 
the captain swore violently as he turned away. 

**Just my luck! I saw the moon over my left shoulder 
Friday night, and had to go under a ladder to get on the 
wharf Saturday morning. I guess that means something. 
Perhaps we '11 strike a berg and go to the bottom," gloomily. 

"P'raps we'll strike a school of whales and make our 
fortunes," suggested the mate cheerfully. 

The captain eyed him with disapproval. "If that 's what 
you 're looking for you might as well jump overboard and 
swim ashore. There 's no use in your going on. We 've 
been sailing under an unlucky wind since we started. I 
can tell as soon as the next man. You keep your eye on 
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that Dutchman/' fiercely/' and as soon as he can stand on 
his feet send him up. I can't afford to board hun for nothmg." 

The mate might have told him that Hartman's board for 
the next few days would not cost any one much, but he held 
his tongue. It was really marvelous how much he might have 
told the captain at different times, but he always held his 
tongue. In this way he kept his berth, which must have 
been comfortable and lucrative, for he made no effort to 
change it. 

It was stormy all the time the Ann Maria plowed through 
the Pacific, and it was not until she had left Unimak Pass 
behind her and was well up in the Bering that Hartman, 
a very weak and wobbly Hartman, was helped up the 
companionway. 

"So you 've decided at last to leave your suite of rooms 
down there and come up for an airing like any millionaire," 
snarled the captain, unpleasantly close to him. '"Damn you! 
This ain't no private yacht, and you ain't no Rockyfeller. 
What do you suppose I hired you for ? To take a sea v'yage 
for your health? Not by a damned sight, and the sooner 
you put that in your pipe and smoke it the better friends 
we'll be. No work, no eat! D'ye hear? You ain't no 
German emperor; you 're just a blamed poor sailor." 

Hartman's face was not as green as it had been, and the 
fresh wind was making him feel better. He was engulfed 
in a wave of love. He loved everybody — the mate who 
had been so kind to him in those terrible days when the 
Ann Maria used him as a plaything, and he loved the captain, 
this fierce man, who screamed at him so, and called him names. 

"You 're just a common sailor, for all your airs, and 
a blamed poor one!" repeated the captain frankly and 
emphatically. 

Hartman looked up quickly and smiled. "No sailor," 
happy to set the captain right. "I tailor." 

"Tailor!" shrieked the captain. "Tailor! Do you mean 
to tell me you are n't a sailor; that you dared to sneak on 
this ship by pretending you was a sailor? A tailor! Hell!" 
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"Tailor," nodded Hartman, with a grin that went from 

ear to ear. 

*'The devil!" The captain did not roar, but he stepped 
close to Hartman and, bending down, hissed again: ** You 
devil! I asked you if you were a sailor. What did you 
think I wanted ? Some one to make dress-suits for the mate, 
or a Prince Albert for the cookr I asked you if you were a 
sailor," he repeated slowly, "and you said you were. I'll 
be burned, if you did n't!" 

"No sailor. Ich bin tailor." Hartman's smile was not 
as happy as it had been. 

"They sound a good deal alike," ventured the mate, help- 
fully. ''You mustVe heard wrong. I Ve told you before 
your hearin' was n't all it ought to be." 

The captain withdrew his flaming eyes from Hartman 
to glare at the mate. "You look after your own ears and 
leave mine alone. They hear more in a second than yours 
do in a week." 

"Then they hear too much," put in the mate, anxiously. 
"P'raps you thought you heard this pore man say he was 
a sailor when he was really tryin' to tell you he was a tailor. 
You need a doctor." 

"A doctor!" He was purple with rage. "It's you will 
be needing a doctor if you don't mind your own business. 
I don't take back talk from any one, let alone the mate of my 

own ship. As for you, you low, dirty, lying Dutchman " 

He turned and regarded Hartman as though he were some 
poisonous insect. 

Hartman whimpered and shivered. The captain's eye 
traveled slowly from his thatch of blond hair down the long 
lines of his body to the toes of his dirty boots, and seemed 
to leave a scorched trail behind them. Every inch of Hartman 
only added to the captain's wrath. He had never been so 
basely deceived. Here was this man he had taken on board 
and nursed and cared for like a brother because he was a 
sailor, and, now that he was well again, he refused to be 
a sailor, but was just a tailor, a needle-and-scissors man. 
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And of what earthly use was a tailor on a whaler bound for 
the Arctic Ocean? He was furious. With a jBnal glare 
he turned on his heel and ordered a loaf of bread and a bottle 
of water placed in the small boat. 

Then he roughly bade Hartmar. follow the bread and 
water. The German obeyed with childlike confidence. He 
did not know why he should get into the boat, but perhaps 
the captain wanted a little change. It really mattered 
nothing to him, and he smiled pleasantly at the angry man 
until the captain's rage chilled him, and instead of seeing a 
face bending over him, it was only an eye, an eye that was 
red with fury. 

The mate and the crew had watched the preparations with 
and mild curiosity. Old Buxton had odd ideas of discipline, 
they were not sure of his intentions until the command came 
to lower the boat and cast it loose. The mate jumped forward. 

**My God! You 're not going to set him adrift on the 
open sea," he cried, his voice hoarse with horror. "It is n't 
his fault he is n't a fool sailor, an' he shan't suffer for your 
mistake. You can't do it! You shan't!" 

**Cast off!" screamed the captain to the men at the ropes. 
He never took his eyes from his officer as he said, with 
unpleasant meaning: ''I never makes mistakes, and you're 
not the man to tell me of 'em if I did. Another word, and 
you '11 go with him. I don't know but I '11 send you as it is," 
suddenly. "The Ann Maria '11 be pleasanter with your 
room than your company." 

The captain's eye when he was in a temper was never 
pleasant to meet, and the mate hastily stepped out of his 
sight. When he dared to look again the small boat was 
tossing on the waves, while an ever- widening ribbon of deep- 
green sea lay between them. Hartman, his face pallid with 
fear, a piteous appeal in his eyes, clung to the boat. The 
mate went cold to his heels. 

"God may forgive you for this. Captain Buxton, but I 
shan't ever forget!" he said solemnly. 

"He '11 drift ashore and the natives '11 look after him. 
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He was n't ever made for a sailor, and he 'II be happier on 
land," muttered the captain, and no one dared to contradict 
him. 

At first Hartman had not understood the captain's inten- 
tions, but as he felt the motion of the little boat on the water, 
and saw the widening ribbon that separated him from the 
Ann Maria^ he sprang to his feet, only to drop on his knees 
as the boa£ tipped dangerously. He lifted his arms and 
begged the men, watching him from the rail with a horrid 
fascination, to take him back. In broken, incoherent German 
he promised to make them all clothes for nothing, and 
shouted that he could sew and fit well. Even after the Ann 
Maria was some distance away he hoped it was an American 
joke, and that the captain wou^ cme for him. A suddenly 
risen fog caught the whaler and hid her in its vapor, and 
Hartman was alone, adrift on Bering Sea in a small boat. 
He was in deadly fear. He raised his trembling arms to 
heaven as though to beg for aid, and then, instead, he shook 
his clenched hands at the gray sky above and sobbed: " Gott, 
how dare you! How dare you!" 

Only the sea-parrots answered him as they flew near. 
For a moment he looked despairingly over the gray sea, at 
the wall of fog creeping forward with such stealth and menace, 
and then he fell, face downward, in the bottom of the boat. 

He thought it was weeks later, but it was really only the 
next evening, that he opened his eyes to look into the dusky 
face of an Eskimo boy as he leaned out of a skin-covered 
oomiak, in which were a dozen more Eskimos. They 
had seen the boat drifting, and had followed it, for a white 
man's boat might mean anything. To Hartman those 
brown faces were the most beautiful he had ever seen. They 
could not understand a word he said, but they looked at him 
with a friendly smile, and he smiled back. They made room 
for him in the oomiak, and paddled briskly toward the shore. 
It was the strangest shore Hartman had ever visited. He 
was not sure it was a shore, and looked again, rubbing his 
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eyes, for as far as he could see, there it was, soft, green^ 
alluring, but without a tree or even a bush of any kind to 
break the line. 

"Ach, lieber Gott," he murmured tearfully, **What a 
land! What a land!" 

The Eskimos jumped out and pulled the oomiak up on 
the beach. They soon had a fire burning and a fish stewing 
in an iron kettle. Hartman smacked his lips as he smelled 
it. He had had little to eat since he had left port, and he 
wlis almost faint for food. He had no fear of these strange 
brown people in their queer fur clothes at which he shook 
his head. "Such a fitness," he muttered. **The tailor 
did not know his business." And he thought he would 
speedily grow rich if he could refit all :hose clothes. In 
imagination he saw himself installed in a neat little shop with 
his name over the door, and himself inside stitching on the 
parkas and loose trousers. "It is well I learned to sew the 
fur," he thought, with much satisfaction. 

He could scarcely wait until the stew was ready and he moved 
forward at once when the Eskimos motioned him to dip into 
the kettle with the rest. With a great piece of dripping 
fish in his hand he looked around with gratitude and nodded 
humbly: "The good Gott's friends," he said, and they smiled 
at him as though they understood. 

Hartman was never much of a talker, so it was wonder- 
ful how soon he understood the Eskimos, and how much 
they could say by signs and smiles. He regained his 
strength rapidly, and by the time they reached the village he 
showed little trace of his sickness, but was whole and strong. 

A crowd of people rushed out of the skin-covered igloos, 
but it was some time before Hartman understood that they 
were the women of the tribe, for their dress was exactly like 
that of the men, and the only mark by which they could be 
distinguished was the black line tattooed on the chin. They 
greeted him in the same friendly fashion the men had shown, 
but with more curiosity. One big-eyed girl shyly touched 
the sleeve of his weather-beaten coat. Hartman looked at 
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her and grinned. "If Grete had been a heathen I link she 
like her," he grunted. 

They became great friends, and to the amazement of the 
Eskimos, who believed that it was woman's province to do 
and man's to have done for him, he helped her with her 
tasks. They were cleaning fish to dry for winter use one 
day, and he picked up her skin pouch to take the rude stone 
knife. A handful of pebbles rubbed against his fingers and 
he rolled them into his palm and then stared stupidly. 
Even an ignorant man knows gold when he sees it, and 
such great lumps of yellow metal were not to be mistaken. 
He caught Sakunta by the shoulder. 

"Where find? Where find?" he demanded, motioning 
with his hand. 

She twisted herself free and looked at him placidly. " Like ? 
Pretty!" she said, touching the nuggets with a long brown 
finger. 

"Where get?" he cried impatiently. "Where find?" 

She laughed until he shook her, and then she whimpered 
and pointed down the shore. "Five — six sleeps," she 
confessed. 

"More? More?" with wildly waving arms, a shiver 
running over him from head to heels. 

She nodded her sleek head. "Much. Much," lifting 
her hands as though she could not tell how much. 

Hartman looked at her and then at the nuggets. "Ach, 
lieber Gott!" he ejaculated slowly, and then he dropped 
weakly to the sand and cried like a child. 

"I wisht you could ha' seen the cap'n when he heard 
'bout the big gold strike in Alaska, an' who made it," grinned 
the mate over a friendly glass. "It was wuth a whole whale, 
bones and blubber, to see his face. I didn't say nothin'; 
wa'n't no use. When a man 's been a damn fool he don't 
need to have anybody tell him. He sat an' looked at a crack 
in the wall for 'most five minutes, and then he says to me^ 
says he: ^ 
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"*I done better for Dutchy than I thought/ says he, as 
if he had planned it ail along. 'I sure did help him pick 
up a fortune.' 

"*You helped?' says I coldly, for since that day the Ann 
Maria went oflF an' left the pore critter ,sittin' in that boat 
in the middle of the Berin' I hain't been able to sleep nights. 

"*I helped,' says he, speakin' in a firm an' convincin' 
way. *If I 'd kept him on the Ann Maria makin' clothes 
for you an' the cook how much money would he ha' made ? 
How much did you ? How much did I ? No, siree, it would 
ha' been money in all our pockets if J had marooned every 
man jack on board the Ann Maria.* 

" When he put it that way it sounded square, but I was n't 
sure how he was goin' to explain to Dutchy. Bless you, 
he did n't explain. When the cap'n sees what he wants he 
gen'rally sticks out his hand, an' nine times out o' ten folks 
give him what he 's reachin' for. He jest walks up to 
Dutchy an' looks at him. You never saw the cap'n's eye ? 
Next time you go to the circus jest take a good look at a 
lion or a tiger an' you '11 know what it is. 

"Well, as I was sayin', the cap'n walks up to Dutchy an' 
wants to know, in a mighty unpleasant manner, what he 
meant by desertin' the Ann Maria in n* id-ocean? *We 
made a losin' v'yage,' says he, *an' it was all your fault. 
I callate we lost as much as $5,000 'cause you were n't there 
to tailor for the men. It discouraged 'em to have to do 
their own sewin'. I shipped you for the v'yage,' says he, 
* an' you was desertin' when you did n't come back after I 
put in you that little boat for a change after your sickness. 
Five thousan' dollars,' he says again, an' even a dunder- 
headed German knew he meant to have that money or know 
the reason why. 

*'I guess Dutchy didn't want any trouble. He was all 
for Germany, an' he could n't get away fast enough. He 
had a girl over there; he used to tell me about her when I 
took him his beef -tea; and I guess he w^anted to see her yaller 
hair an' tell her he was richer 'n the burgomaster. Sg he 
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don't do a thing but grin at the cap'n. * Ach, lieber Gott,' he 
says, says he, just like that, * Ach, lieber Gott! I have moneys, 
so much moneys, I know not how much. You help me 
find ? That is the truth/ 

"'That's all right,' says the cap'n, smackin' his lips 
like he was sittin' down to a bloater an' bit of cheese, *I 
al'ys try to help deservin' young men, an' it 's a pleasure 
when they show they ain't ungrateful.^ It was six thousan' 
dollars I lost,' says he. *It touches me, it does, to see such 
gratitude.' An' he wiped his eyes an' winked at me behin' 
his han'kercher. 

***Ach, ja,' says Dutchy, with tears in his eyes, says he. 
*Come, I give you moneys.' 

**An' they went oflF, the cap'n walkin' like a cat 'th a 
canary in his claws, an' I '11 eat my hat if he did n't come 
back 'th the money, six thousan' dollars. He was mad as a 
hatter, an' his eyes were big as wash-tubs. 

*** Never saw so much gold in my life,' says he. *The 
fool 's got it by the barrel, by the hogshead, damnle! What 
a derned idiot I was not to ask him ten thousan'." Then he 
looked up at me, an' says he to me, says he: 'Mate,' says he, 
* there was a little bet. You says he would n't earn his 
salt that v'yage. You 'member? I '11 thank you for a fiver.' 

"An that 's why Buxton's luck 's a by- word all along the 
coast. There was I 't carried Dutchy beef-tea an' crackers 
three times a day, an' even loaned him my night-shirt, an' I 
did n't get so much as a look at a nugget. It kills me, for 
fair." And the mate pounded the table until the glasses 
sang a lively tune. "You can't loco him. He was bom 
with his fingers crossed, an' a four-leaf clover in one fist an' 
a rabbit's foot in the other." 
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THE WAY OF HIS PEOPLE 

A Drama of the Circus 

By L. B. KENDALL* 

FORGET what started the discussion. It was a 
sultry night in the big tent, and Saunders was talking 
at random of strange experiences. In the pauses, the air 
was heavy with the depressing odor of wet sawdust and the 
smell from the animals. 

Across the partition two newly imported lion cubs growled 
fitfully to an accompaniment of flapping canvas, as the 
cloth stirred uneasily in the faint gusts from an approaching 
storm. Saunders, who had been and done everything, from 
orchid hunting north of the Zambesi to contracting rheuma- 
tism in the teak swamps of Upper Burma, hoisted his bad 
leg gingerly to a bale of elephant feed, while he lighted a 
fresh cigar. 

"It 's all in the point of view," he was saying slowly. 
**Take, for instance, that case we were discussing. Why 
should the man have swung for it — can't you understand 
it that way?'* 

" No,'' I said bluntly. " He killed, did n't he ?" 

"True," continued Saunders, "it was for what is called 
murder, and yet ^— well, try to listen, while I tell you of a 
thing that happened when I was collecting diamond cobras 
for some people in Paris. 

**It was a long while ago, and one forgets — but even so. 
The same concern that wanted the snakes provided the 
outfit, so everything went smoothly enough, as far as I know, 
till after I took charge. I won't weary you with a tale of 
the three steaming weeks we spent in the fever swamps, up 

*A!1 righfs reserved. 
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behind the Lower Ghrady, for it was n't until we had made 
up our consignment, and were on the boat down-river to the 
coast, that the unexpected happened. 

"To begin with, we had two children aboard: one was the 
daughter of a man in New York, a friend of my overseer, 
Thompson, who was taking her to some friends on the coast, 
who were to sail soon for the States. The other kid was some 
relation to Nhilgay Mahkul, my head snake-man. 

"But it was quite a combination, was n't it ? — two seven- 
year-old girls and two hundred snakes, every one of 'em just 
about as deadly as my express, or that elephant-gun yonder 
at close range." 

Saunders paused, and shifted his leg. Outside, against 
the occasional glare from the lightning, the rain fell in long, 
straight bars, disappearing in the gray spume from the up- 
splash. Under cover of the noise from the downpour, he 
began again, and for a moment I failed to catch what he 
said. 

''I can't remember exactly,*' he was saying, "what the 
two girls were up to, at the time, but indistinctly I recall 
seeing Mary push the little Indian — in some game I sup- 
pose — and following quick on the heels of the motion, a 
ringing scream. I whipped around to see little Thala lying 
prostrate before the ugly coiled figure of a cobra, which, 
till then, no one could have known had escaped. 

'' It was all over in two ticks of a watch, but it seemed a long 
time that our hearts stood still while we watched the hideous 
thing raise its head, slowly, languidly, as if in surprise, and 
strike — right on the forehead. 

** Nhilgay got to his feet, with a funny little motion across 
his eyes, as if he was very tired; then he walked over to the 
place and stood looking down on it all. He did n't utter a 
sound, but just stood there and looked. Then his eyes 
shifted to little Mary, and as I watched, slowly a smile 
appeared on his face, but he smiled with his mouth only — 
and it was not good to see. 'Nhilgay,' I suggested gently, 
*it was an accident.' Like a flash he collected himself. 
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'Ay, sahib, an accident,* he said, but even as he spoke, all 
unconsciously his glance went again to little Mary, whim- 
pering in the arms of one of the men — and he smiled once 
more with his lips. 

*'Well, it was a week before I could get a decent hour's 
sleep after it all, and another before I woke up one night 
to find Thompson leaning on his elbow in a listening attitude. 
'What is it?' I said, in a whisper, but even as he put a 
finger to his lips, the square of moonlight in the passage 
suddenly disappeared. Somebody was standing over the 
hatch. Very gently I heard the screen-door lifted, a step 
creaked protestingly, and once more the moonlight streamed 
into the passage. 

**In the gloom I saw Thompson's hand reaching swiftly 
for his big Smith an' Wesson on the floor. But move I 
could n't. I had a queer sensation of suffocating, and wherever 
I looked the face of Nhilgay smiled out at me from the shad- 
ows — with his teeth showing. But the darkness became 
suggestive of many things, so I went with Thompson, as he 
crept out into the dim passageway, and down to Mary's room. 
The gun in my hand felt big and heavy as we rounded the 
corner and looked in. 

*'I won't tell you what we came on. To this day I 
don't like to think of it. At the foot of the bed a horrible 
thing coiled and uncoiled, its flat head swaying gently as 
Nhilgay, bending over it, whistled softly under his breath. 
In my day I 've seen much of that kind of thing, but never 
have I seen anything like that. Nhilgay was trying to get him 
back into the box from which he had been taken — to do the 
thing, and I stood spellbound while he worked, for a ter- 
rible death lurked in each one of those gliding curves. One 
sudden movement, or a break in the rhythm of the swing, 
and it would have been all over. Evidently, he was well 
aware of it, for I could see the dampness gleam on his fore- 
head as he worked, from the mental and bodily effort not 
to make a mistake. 

* ' More and more rapid grew the swing, till the beast waa 
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worked up into a veritable frenzy. The movement of 
Nhilgay's arms threw weird shadows on the moonlit wall, 
as he swung to and fro over the rocking spiral on the bed. 
Suddenly the motion stopper!, and the snake raised an angry 
hiss at the interruption. Nhilgay Mahkul stood in the silence 
like a statue^ his hands outstretched over the reptile. The 
flat, wicked-looking head drew back, and I thought it would 
strike. 

" * Ahdin-kow-sin/ crooned Nhilgay, soothingly. *Ahdin- 
kow-sin,* he chanted softly, without a tremor although he 
knew he stood on the edge of eternity. 

" Slowly, very slowly, the hideous thing advanced into his 
out-stretched hand, swaying gently to the motion of his tur- 
baned head. I caught the glint from the little beady eyes 
and saw the forked tongue quiver as it passed into the box, 
before Nhilgay turned to look into the black ring of 
Thompson's forty-five. He 'd lost, and he knew it. 

*'* The heaven-born knows everything" he said impassively, 
even while his eyes roved restlessly, taking in his chances. 
But I moved my gun-hand suggestively, and he took the hint. 

'**What will the presence do?' he asked. 

"* Shoot you, I suppose,' said Thompson, with half-closed 
eyes, looking at what was on the bed. 

"Tor this.^' said the Indian impulsively. *His child 
killed what was entrusted to me. Think you I could return 
and say **It is dead?" So I have killed this one in the 
same manner. It is but just — wherefore seek ye takill me ? 
I have thought long, but could see no other way. Truly, 
the ways of your people are strange," he said, with a faraway 
look in his eyes. 

** *Nay,' he went on slowly, 'the most heaven-born is wise, 
and I am but as the dust under his feet, but he knows not 
everything. I come of a race that ruled — and it were a 
disgrace to die so. Therefore, let me go in this manner.' 

* * My own finger was heavy on the trigger, and there seemed 
to be a red mist before my eyes, when Thompson turned to 
me with a choke in his voice to say ; * You see, Frank — it 's 
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in the point of view/ But with the sound of that calm tone 
the red mist cleared, and I saw a strange justice through 
his eyes, for he had liked the child that lay over there in 
the twilight. I remember noticing Thompson's head, grown 
gray in the country, as he nodded slowly over the glinting 
gun-barrel into the man's questioning eyes — and I won- 
dered — but that was a long time ago, and the years teach 
many things. 

** There was a faint movement in the box as the Indian 
withdrew his hand, and Nhilgay twitched spasmodically. 
*But if the sahib will permit,' he said, swaying as he spoke, 
*I would suggest that Hudkar Kan take my place — he is the 
best.' He toppled gently forward into the shadows, and 
crumpled up at our feet." 

As Saunders ceased talking it was very still outside, for the 
rain had passed. 

Beyond his head, between the long row of cages, the 
elephants showed hugely black against the faint glow from the 
night-light. Pervading all was the fetid smells and sub- 
dued animal noises from the dens. 

^*Well?" I suggested. 

**Yes," said Saunders, absently, gazing out beyond the 
tent flap, to where in the distance the lightning still showed 
occasionally over the vague mystery of the horizon. 

"Yes," he repeated, "Nhilgay Mahkul died — died as 
was fitting — from the bite of a cobra, for it was the way 
of his people." Again I looked past the glowing end of 
Saunders's cigar to where, in the dimness, an elephant was 
trampling under foot his half-ton of feed. He trumpeted 
shrilly, a lantern waved, and a sleepy mahout shouted angrily 
from the darkness — but, after all, one can only partially 
understand. 
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THE STRATEGIST 

A Story of the Players 

By RAYMOND DRAKE HALSEY* 

rpHAT popular actress, Vivian Deland, was in the 
*• midst of the great emotional scene of the play in 
which she was starring. Clad in a fetching negligee cos- 
tume, she implored in tear-choked voice her handsome but 
implacable husband to forgive her for her offenses, which 
had been both numerous and varied. In the front row a 
stout lady, with suspiciously tinted hair, wept copiously, 
evidently oblivious to the ravages salt water was making 
in her decidedly perishable complexion. 

"Oh, Philip! don't look at me like that. You are break- 
ing my heart,"' moaned the star. 

This was Dimple's cue, and she glided softly out upon the 
stage, a dainty little figure in pink, who appeared to be 
divided by the conflicting emotions of fear at the loud talk- 
ing between **papa and mamma" and curiosity to see what 
it was all about. 

Dimples had another name — two of them, in fact. On the 
programme she was designated as "Florabel Neville," while 
she had been christened plain Annie Smith; but to the mem- 
bers of the company, and of the other companies of which 
she had been a member during her theatrical career, which 
had begun almost as soon as she was able to talk, and had 
continued unbrokenly up to the present time, when she had 
reached the comparatively mature age of ten, she was simply 
Dimples, which nickname had arisen from the fact that she 
was the fortunate possessor of two of these much-desired 
depressions, one on each cheek. 

*AU rights resent 
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She of the suspiciously tinted looks celebrated the appear- 
ance of the child by squeezing out a few more tears, and 
making conspicuous use of her handkerchief. 

Dimples noticed her and thought to herself sarcastically: 
" I wish she could come behind the scenes and hear Deland 
jaw at the rest of us. Maybe she wouldn't cry so hard 
next time.*' 

Dimples, like most of the company, was not over fond of 
the star. In a few moments "mamma," having finished her 
eloquent appeal for mercy, would turn and discover her 
offspring. Then Dimples would be folded in the maternal 
embrace, very hearty and very prolonged, which was to 
soften the heart of the obdurate husband. Dimples had 
eaten onions that evening, not because she was particularly 
fond of the vegetable, but because she knew that the star 
detested onions, and it was great sport to make her angry at 
a time when she could not show it. 

The moment for the embrace arrived, and Dimples had 
the keen pleasure of exhaling a deep onion-tainted breath 
full in the star's olfactory organ, and hearing her mutter 
under her breath, in a tone that betokened a state of 
mind entirely different from that which her attitude 
denoted : 

"Little wretch! You've been eating onions again." 

At length the curtain fell upon a scene of restored har- 
mony, and Dimples skipped off to her dressing-room. 

"All through!" she cried gleefully to the pretty young 
woman who sat industriously sewing on some fancy work. 
"Forty-fourth Street for ours now." 

The pretty young woman was Mrs. Fred Langdon, Dimple's 
guardian. 

From this it must not be inferred that Dimples was an 
orphan. Both of her parents were living, and in the best of 
health, but, as is frequently the case in families connected 
with the stage, their profession kept them widely separated. 
Dimple's mother was playing six different parts a week in a 
stock company through the towns of central New England, 
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while her father, as advance-man for one of New York's 
last-year's musical shows, was journeying through the 
Southwest. 

In the summer, when there was a general slackness in the 
theatrical business, a happy family reunion would take place, 
but for the time being they saw nothing of each other. Thus 
it came about that Dimples was star-boarder in the little flat 
of the Langdons. 

Alice Langdon and Dimples passed out of the stage entrance 
and, threading their way through a gaping crowd of "stage- 
door Johnnies,*' merged themselves with the gay, jostling 
throngs of Broadway, turning up that thoroughfare in the 
direction of Forty-fourth Stieet, where the flat of the Langdons 
was located. Dimples chattered animatedly to her com- 
panion about the stout lady who had been so much affected 
by the star's acting, and other humorous events that had 
occurred. She was of a fun-loving disposition, and had the 
happy faculty of being able to find something to laugh about 
in almost any occurrence. 

A familiar figure just ahead of them turned and waited 
for them to catch up to her. It was Edythe de Montmorency, 
one of the minor actresses in the company. Her part was a 
very small one indeed, and ill-befitted a person who possessed 
so aristocratic a cognomen, consisting as it did of the follow- 
ing two lines: ** There 's a lady to see you, madame," and 
''Will you wear the pink or the blue opera cloak, madame?" 
However, Miss de Montmorency w^as firmly convinced that only 
an unpropitious fate had thus far kept her from becoming 
a star of the first rank, and incidentally she regarded those 
to whom she considered fortune had been more kind as her 
implacable enemies. 

She immediately began a most voluble flow of words 
about her pet adversary. Miss Deland. 

"And it was only a teenty-weenty piece of gum, and it 
did n't interfere with my speaking my lines clear at all, and 
I did n't think she 'd notice it, but she did — and she comes 
up to me after the act, and she says: *How dare you chew 
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gum when you're playing your part?' And if I hadn't 
remembered I was a lady I 'd have slapped her face for her, 
that I would." 

She paused for the fraction of a second to regain her breath, 
and then continued with renewed vigor: 

"And I heard her telling that fresh leading man of hers 
that she thinks is perfection because his forty- 'leventh cousin 
is in the Four Hundred (as if that could ever make him any- 
thing but a bum actor), that Barrows, the big theatrical 
manager, was going to be in the audience to-morrow night, 
and she wanted to do especially well and make an impression 
on him, for she should n't wonder if she came under his 
management next year. And I hope to Gawd he thinks 
she 's rotten, and says: * Nothing doing for you,' and I 
hope " 

But they had reached Forty-fourth Street, and Alice Langdon 
and Dimples turned the corner, leaving Miss de Montmorency 
to tell the empty air what she hoped. 

Her news about the approaching visit of Barrows had 
fallen upon appreciative ears, however. 

"Did you hear what she said about Barrows being there 
to-morrow night?" asked Alice Langdon, excitedly, 

"I wish old Deland would break her leg or her nose or 
something before then," asserted Dimples. 

This astonishing and heartless desire was not so irrelevant 
as it might appear, for Alice Langdon was Miss Deland's 
understudy, and an accident to the star would give her the 
long-awaited and much-hoped-for opportunity of showing 
what she could do with the part. 

" Oh, Dimples, you should n't say such things," 
expostulated her guardian. "You know you don't really 
mean them." 

"You bet I do," obstinately persisted the child. "I think 
it 's a measly shame that people like Deland should be making 
piles of money and real good actresses like you should be just 
understudies just because you have n't got any pull. She 
might be obliging enough to get sick with a cold sometime, 
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anyway, so you could have a chance for once. Now if I 
was a star " 

** Undoubtedly you 'd go about playing fairy godmother 
to unknown actresses ; but you see you 're not, my dear/* 
said Mrs. Langdon, putting her arm about her charge. 

They had reached the building in which their flat was 
situated, and were about to step inside the door, when a 
cheery, masculine voice hailed them from behind, and Fred 
Langdon appeared out of the darkness. He was very young, 
like his wife, and tall and slender, with a heavy head of hair 
that persisted in falling all over his eyes and ears. He 
played the violin in the orchestra of one of the East Side 
theatres, where lurid melodrama held full sway. 

**Back early to-night,*' he cried gleefully. "They've 
got a short show on this week. Everything *s over by ten- 
thirty." 

Together they mounted the four flights of stairs and 
entered their flat. It was a tiny little apartment, but cozy 
and homelike. The one window of the front room was 
draped with gaily colored curtains that Alice had picked 
up at a bargain sale; numerous photographs and a few 
inexpensive but tastefully selected pictures adorned the 
walls ; there were several comfortable though somewhat 
shabby chairs, while over in one corner a brightly polished 
chafing-dish reposed in state on a small table. 

"Deland *s as healthy as ever, I suppose v^** inquired Fred 
Langdon, playfully pulling one of Dimple's curls. 

"Healthy as a pig/' snorted that young lady disgustedly. 

"And what do ypu think .'^" broke in Alice. "Barrows, the 
great Barrows, is going to be in the audience to-morrow 
night." 

"Whew!" whistled her husband. "That would be a big 
chance for you, would n't it ?" 

"Let 's see how we can manage to put Deland out of the 
way without getting ourselves into trouble," he went on in 
mock seriousness. "Wish I knew how to fix up a bomb. 
You could take it to the theatre and set it off outside Deland's 
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dressing-room. Everybody would think the Black Hand 
did it." 

"I know a better way than that^" chimed in bloodthirsty 
Dimples. *'Just get her alone in her dressing-room and 
jab a hat-pin through her left eye. It '11 kill her right away, 
and it won't leave any mark. I know, 'cause the villainess 
killed a lady that way in a show I was in when I was a little 
bit of a kid." 

Fred had just opened his mouth to tell another way by 
which the star might be gotten rid of, but further details 
were cut short by two neatly aimed sofa-pillows, which hit 
the two conspirators full in their faces. Then followed 
an exciting pillow-fight that did not cease until the break- 
age of a small piece of bric-a-brac warned them that a flat is 
no place for such strenuous amusement. 

But after Dimples had been tucked into bed, and was 
apparently bound straight for the land of Nod, Fred and 
Alice Langdon sat side by side on the sofa in the little front 
room building air-castles. They were country-bred, these 
two, and had grown up boy and girl together in a little town 
of the Middle West. Both were ambitious, and after their 
marriage, at a ridiculously early age, they had come to New 
York to seek their fortunes. 

But, like so many others who have drifted to the metropolis, 
they had thus far met with only mediocre success. Fred, 
who was a musician of considerable ability, had at iSrst been 
obliged to depend for his income on an occasional engage- 
ment to play at weddings, amateur entertainments, and 
affairs of like class. Later he had secured his present position, 
which brought him a small but steady salary. 

Alice, all through her girlhood, had been consumed with a 
burning desire for a theatrical career. In her home town 
she had always taken the leading part in the amateur per- 
formances, and various admiring friends had predicted that 
if she ever went on the stage she would make a name for 
herself. Although she knew she really possessed dramatic 
talent, she was far from being self-conceited, and recognized 
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the fact that even the greatest of professionals have had to 
begin at the bottom of the ladder. 

Accordingly, directly after her arrival in New York, she 
had sought a position in the chorus of a musical show that 
was shortly to be produced. As her face and figure were 
far superior to those of the average chorus lady, and she 
possessed a fairly good singing voice, she had been one 
of those selected. 

During her season in the chorus she had learned stage pres- 
ence; the next year had obtained a small part in a legitimate 
play. It was not a part, however, that afforded much dra- 
matic opportunity, and she had made no perceptible ripple in 
the theatrical pond. The next season had been a poor one 
for the profession, and she had begun to despair of obtain- 
ing any sort of an engagement. But at last she had been 
offered the position of understudy to Vivian Deland. 

She had accepted this offer with avidity, not because of 
the salary, which was a mere pittance, but because there was 
always a possibility that Miss Deland might be ill, and that 
she would have the opportunity to play the part. She had 
given her heart and soul to rendering herself proficient in it. 
At frequent intervals the little flat was turned into a stage, and 
Dimples, Fred, and herself rehearsed the big scene in the last 
act — at least. Dimples and herself rehearsed it. Fred 
could n't act. He had tried saying his lines as he imagined 
an actor would deliver them at his first rehearsal, and had 
thrown his two associates into such convulsions of laughter 
that they were unable to go on for some time. Since then 
he had contented himself with merely reading his lines. 

Until an unconscionably late, or rather early, hour the two 
sat indulging in day-dreams of what would happen if Alice 
should have a chance to play the part before Barrows. 
Barrows! The very name opened up delightful vistas, for 
Barrows was the manager who paid such fabulously high 
salaries, who never had an unsuccessful play, and whose 
houses were always packed. 

Meanwhile^ the practical Dimples, apparently sleeping the 
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sleep of the just, but really extremely wide awake, was revolv- 
ing in her mind a scheme by which the thing that the two 
people in the next room desired so ardently, but despaired 
of attaining, might be accomplished. It was a pretty big 
proposition for a little girl of ten to seek to prevent a star 
from appearing, particularly when a manager whom she 
wished to impress was to be in the audience, but this was pre- 
cisely what Dimples was planning to do. Her plot was most 
ingenious, and worthy of a much older head than hers, and 
yet so hazardous, and presenting so many opportunities for 
failure, that only a child or a very rash oerson would have 
selected it. 

"But,*" mused Dimples sagely, "it won't do any harm to 
try it, anyway." 

The next day was Wednesday, and there was a matinee. 
Dimples, already dressed for the stage, strolled unceremo- 
niously into the star's dressing-room, and plumped herself 
down into a chair. 

Miss Deland, in dishabille, was seated in front of her 
toilet-table, while her colored maid, Chloe, was engaged 
in the delicate operation of cold-creaming her mistress's face. 

"Well, I must say you have nerve, young lady, to come in 
here without knocking," remarked the star. 

Dimples, not one whit disconcerted, arranged herselt in a 
comfortable position. 

"Had a dream about you last night. Miss Deland," she 
began naively. 

"Indeed!" said the star, with a trace of interest in her 
voice. "Pray what did you dream about me?" 

Dimples paused, as if she was considering something 
deeply. 

"Ah — m — I guess I 'd better not tell you. 'T was n't 
a very nice dream." 

"Come, come, child. Out with it," urged the star 
impatiently. 

Then, as if feeling she had been too eager, she said in a 
tone which she attempted to make bored : 
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*'Of course it *s immaterial to me whether you tell it or 
not — entirely immaterial." 

Dimples did not understand what " immaterial'' meant, 
but she was shrewd enough to see that the star was much 
more interested than she cared to have appear. 

"I dreamed you was on the stage/' she began dramatically, 
"in your big scene in the last act. It was in the evening, 
'cause I remember there were a lot of people in evening 
dress. All of a sudden, right in the very most important 
part, you stopped and could n't go on. And you got awful 
white, and your lips moved, but you could n't make a sound. 
And the people down in front began to laugh, and 
somebody in the gallery hissed, and they had to ring down 
the curtain — and then I woke up," concluded the small 
narrator. 

She had taken her seat purposely in a place where she 
could see the faces of her two auditors in a mirror as she told 
her story. 

The face of the negress showed undisguised terror, and 
her eyes became big as saucers. 

**Lors a massy!" she ejaculated. 

The star's countenance was less easy to read, but 
Dimples was convinced that her story had made a deep 
impression. 

Miss Deland, like so many other professionals, was intensely 
superstitious. Every circumstance that could possibly be 
construed as a sign of bad luck agitated her. 

Naturally, however, she did not wish to show her weak 
point, particularly before a child, so she attempted to make 
light of the incident. 

*'Ha! ha! I really believe Chloe is frightened," she 
laughed. 

**So are you," thought Dimples, but she kept silent. 

"You foolish, foolish girl," the star jeered at the negress. 
Don't you know better than to attach any importance to 
dreams? I shan't give this one another thought." 

But she did. Perhaps if anyone but Dimples had told 
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her the story she would have suspected that she was being 
made the butt of a practical joke. But she had no idea 
that a child cc>uld be so guileful^ and did not doubt that the 
dream had actually taken place. 

And what if it should come true! The scene had taken 
place at an evening performance, according to Dimples's 
account. What if it should be to-night, with Barrows in the 
audience! To be seized with stage-fright before him — 
that would be too humiliating. 

Stage-fright is the great bugaboo of all professionals — 
to the seasoned veteran as well as to the beginner. Some 
never have it; others have it but once; many have it oftener. 
It comes when the actor is least expecting it. In the midst of 
a speech he misses a word; he hesitates — gropes for it — 
but cannot find it. Suddenly a terrible dread permeates his 
being. He cannot think, he cannot feel — he cannot even 
move. In viin the prompter in his box repeats again and 
again the missing line. He hears it, but cannot speak it. 
Audience, players, the theatre itself, are swallowed up 
in a vault of inpenetrable blackness. His breath comes 
in short, quick gasps — his tongue cleaves to the roof of 
his mouth. 

Vivian Deland had had stage-fright once, and only once, 
but she had no desire to repeat the experience. Dimples 
noted with satisfaction that she looked nervous and worried 
as she went through with her part that afternoon. 

The curtain descended on the final act, and the players 
departed for their dressing-rooms. Dimples watched the 
star enter hers and close the door. 

The decisive moment on which depended the success or 
failure of her scheme had arrived. She waited on the stage 
till all the other members of the company had gone, and 
only the stage-hands, busily engaged in moving scenery, 
were in sight. Then she slipped through a fly, turned 
the knob of a door which, from its dusty appearance, 
had not been opened recently, and climbed out upon a 
fire-escape. 
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Stealthily gliding along this, she made her way to an 
open window which also opened upon it. She crouched 
down in front of this and peered through it into the star's 
dressing-room. 

Miss Deland was seated before the dressing-table, and 
Chloe was removing her make-up. The two figures, entirely 
oblivious of being watched at such close quarters, were 
plainly visible, but most of the room was hidden by an object 
that stood directly in front of the window, which, from the 
fact that it was separated only by the width of the fire-escape 
from the next building, was of use merely for obtaining air, 
and not on account of the light it furnished. This object, 
regarded from the rear, presented to view merely a flat, 
wooden surface, but Dimples knew that it was a large swing- 
ing mirror, before which the star often posed in admiring 
contemplation of herself. Dimples stood up and gave the 
object a vigorous push. Then she ducked quickly out of 
sight. 

A crash of breaking glass, closely followed by two piercing 
feminine shrieks, caused all who were within hearing to rush 
toward the star's dressing-room. 

Both mistress and maid were in incipient hysteric^, and 
many faces grew pale as they regarded the thousand frag- 
ments of glass scattered over the floor. To break a mirror 
is esteemed by the majority of theatrical folk to be a portent 
of the worst kind of bad luck. Many lips breathed a prayer 
of thankfulness that this misfortune had not happened to 
them. 

The star's hysterics were exceedingly violent. She was 
of a high-strung, nervous temperament, and the shock of 
having a mirror smashed, to all appearances by no human 
agency whatsoever, coupled with the anxiety about the 
dream, had upset her completely. The physician who had 
been sent for at length succeeded in calming her to such a 
degree that she was able to go to her hotel in a cab under 
his escort. Before they left the theatre he warned the stage- 
manager that the fright had left Miss Deland in a highly 
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nervous condition, and that under no circumstances would 
she be able to appear that night. 

Thus it came about that Alice Langdon, who stood among 
the crowd watching the star's departure, felt herself tapped 
on the shoulder, and, as if in a beautiful dream, heard the 
voice of the stage-manager, saying: 

**Miss Langdon, Miss Deland will be unable to appear 
to-night. You will take her part." 

And Alice Langdon, drawing herself up proudly to her 
full height, answered: "Very well." 

The orchestra was just finishing the overture. In a box 
sat the great Barrows, glancing in a desultory way over his 
programme, with a rather bored expression on his face. 

"What the deuce had he come so early for," he thought 
to himself. "He could just as well have come in in the 
middle of the second act and seen all he wanted to of Vivian 
Deland. He had about decided to offer her a contract 
anyway. To be sure, there was nothing really great about 
her acting, but then she was certainly capable, and even 
capable actresses were rare nowadays. She was well 
adapted for the new play he had in mind for next fall. Yes, 
on the whole," he thought, "it would be about the best he 
could do." 

The music ceased, and in the usual course of events the 
curtain should have gone up, but instead the stage-manager 
stepped into view. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, "I regret to inform 
you that Miss Deland has been taken suddenly ill, and will 
be unable to play to-night. Her part will be taken by her 
understudy. Miss Alice Langdon." 

Barrows was disgusted. He put on his overcoat and 
started to leave the theatre, but thought better of it, and 
sat down again. He would stay and see what the under- 
study could do. But he did not take off his coat, for he 
expected to leave after the first act. 

Alice Langdon! He had never heard the name before. 
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She must be entirely unknown in the profession. What 
kind of a looking woman was she ? Well, he would soon see. 
It was nearly time for her entrance. 

When she came on he glanced at her superciliously. 
"Why, what a baby," he thought to himself, "she can't be 
a day over twenty-five, and is really good-looking." 

He contrasted her with Vivian Deland, who was slightly 
on the shady side of forty, and rather plain looking when not 
made up for the stage. 

"Too pretty and far too young to be a good actress," 
he decided. 

But,- as the play progressed, he was interested in spite of 
himself. "She really makes an excellent impression," he 
admitted, "an excellent impression. She's nervous, but 
she conceals it so well that I don't believe that a dozen people 
in the audience know it. She has a good, clear voice, and 
she has n't any of those abominable affectations that 
Deland has." 

He did not leave the theatre after the first act, but removed 
his coat and hung it up in the box. He had decided to see 
the play out. 

But, with his usual caution and conservatism, he would 
not let himself become enthusiastic. 

"Wait till the emotional scenes," he thought to himself. 
"She really does this light work very well, but the emotional 
work is the real test." 

And it was with this attitude of fixed though friendly 
skepticism that he awaited the decisive last act. But when 
it was over he was a skeptic no longer, for Alice 
Langdon had been equal to the test, and Barrows, the 
great Barrows, found himself clapping as enthusiastically 
as the humblest denizen of the gallery. The understudy 
had triumphed! 

The next morning, at a very early hour, in a little flat on 
Fourty-fourth Street, three very sleepy, but very happy 
persons stood around a small table on which were spread 
out a newspaper and a letter. 
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The newspaper was open at the dramatic column, one of 
the articles of which read as follows : 

"Vivian Deland, who is starring in the * Price of a Heart/ 
was unable to play last night, because of a sudden illness 
that seized her directly after the matinee. Her place was 
most acceptably filled, however, by her understudy, Alice 
Langdon. We venture to predict that this young lady will 
be a Broadway star before many months." 

But what seemed to delight them most was the letter. 

"My Dear Miss Langdon: I happened to be present 
at the performance of *The Price of a Heart,' last night, 
and was very favorably impressed with your acting. If you 
will call at my oflSce this afternoon perhaps we may arrive 
at some satisfactory arrangement in regard to next season. 

** Very truly yours, 

*' William Barrows.'* 

"Hurrah! Hurrah! Fortune has smiled on me at last," 
cried Alice Langdon, suddenly leaving the table and spinning 
in a mad whirl about the room. 

And Dimples smiled contentedly to herself, and held 
her peace. 
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THE MOTOR-BOAT GIRL 

The Story of an Assignment 

By EVERARD JACK APPLETON * 

A S USUAL, I had to wait until Striker was through mak- 
-^^ ing foolish blue-pencil marks on some sort of a manu- 
script. Striker is a good sort of chap; not particularly long 
on the courtesies of life, though. 

"Well?'* said he, whirling around in his chair and holding 
the pencil javelin-like. 

"Why haven't you been out to the links recently.^" I 
asked. "Just because I beat you the last game, no excuse 
for you to quit. Hate a quitter, you know.'' 

"I believe," said Striker, with absolutely no reference to 
my remarks, "that you are just the man I want. Jimmy," 
he added, coming out of his trance, "there's a girl up at 
St.-George-on-the-Lake who 's got a little matter of forty 
million dollars. She is to spend it in some fool philanthropy 
that she 's making up out of her own head. Don't suppose 
she is very clever; brightness and bullion don't run together, 
but she is very nifty in hunting out queer things to do. This 
is one of them. Suppose you hike up there, find out the 
great project, and bring it back, like a good boy, to me. I 
could send some of these cubs, but they don't belong; you 
do." 

Mental picture for me! Background: my own little apart- 
ments. Foreground: a certain Mr. Hull, ex-eonyict, tying 
me to a chair and gagging me with a towel ! Enjoyable experi- 
ence; all for the love of Striker. In sporting language, I side- 
stepped. 

"Very thoughtful," said I- "Very complimentary, and all 

*AII rli^ii reaerfed. 
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that sort of thing, but you will have to get another dog to try 
it on this time. Striker." 

"Come, come," said he, '* don't you be a quitter. Know 
the last little adventure did curdle a bit just before it was taken 
off the fire, but this is a much more interesting affair, and you 
stand no chance of getting caught. Your early training, my 
dear Jinmiy, has given you a surplus of self-possession, and 
that is all you need, with a little American nerve. Expenses 
paid by the paper. Are you, or are you not, on ?" 

Striker's concise. 

Thought a moment or two, realizing that summer in town 
had made me rather stale, and 

"Take you," said I. "When, where, and how?" 

Striker turned to his desk again; wrote hurriedly in his 
execrable handwriting a page of copy paper; tore it off, 
handed to me; remarked: 

"Get money at the counting-room; I Ul telephone down," 
and the next minute was deep in his editing again. 

Instructions read: "Miss Helen Harsden, Forty Million- 
airess, back from long stay abroad. Summer home near 
St.-George-on-the-Lake. Find out what scheme is to get rid 
of some of her tainted money. Photographs, personality, 
and human-interest stuff. Be back Thursday at latest." 

Glanced over the instructions again, looked at Striker's 
bowed head, and said "Good-bye." Might have known 
there would be no response. Striker *s an awful cad, 
sometimes. 

Pleasant chap in the counting-room helped me distangle 
one strand in the railroad time-table, and at night I was 
uncomfortably packed away in a sleeper. 

St.-George-on-the-Lake? Don't ask me! Haven't the 
least idea where it is. Only know the next morning the 
guard, or porter, I should say, had me out and dressed, on the 
platform before the sun was well up. Awful bore to get 
up so early, and the meal at the railroad chop-house was 
simply impossible. Information not very freely given; sort 
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of people who imagine every stranger is a detective or news- 
paper reporter, you know. 

Left my luggage in the station and wandered down to the 
lake, thinking perhaps fishermen might have more brains, 
considering their regular diet. Not a man on the dock. Sun- 
rise beautiful; water limpid blue, sky the same; you know 
the regulation nature picture — and right in the middle of it 
a girl in dark blue short skirt, topped by a very fetching 
oflScer's cap. Pretty, I suppose, although it did n't occur 
to me at the time. 

Was untying the rope that held the launch. I coughed 
a couple of times to attract her attention. Did n't attract, 
however; evidently business-like person, not given to flirtation. 

"My good girl," I said at last, "would you mind telling 
me how I can reach the island which I understand belongs to 
Miss Helen Marsden, the millionairess.'^" 

She clicked her heels together and saluted. Really, that 
made my blood move faster; reminded me so of the old days 

in His Majesty's Navy, when I . But that is another story 

that won't be told. 

"I can take you there," said she. 

"Your launch is for hire?" I asked. 

For a moment her eyelids seemed to drop the slightest bit. 
Awfully long lashes. Could n't help but look at them. Then 
she answered: 

"Yes, sir — for a day." 

"How much?" I asked, remembering that the expense 
money was not unlimited. 

"A dollar," said she, and then added, as if I didn't look 
trustable, "in advance." 

Translated the amount into my own currency and then 
back again, and saw that I could not help it, even if she did rob 
me. Rather be robbed by a girl launch-engineer than a man, 
anyway. Handed her the dollar and got in. 

Her hands were black with oil and grease Smell of petrol 
about her, showing she either knew lots about the motor-boat 
— or nothing at all. Evidently the daughter of some long- 
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shoreman out to make an honest living. Did n't seem a bit 
embarrassed having me sit there and watch her, although I 
thought of her feelings enough to drop my monocle. 

She twisted cranks, pulled levers, pushed buttons for a 
minute or two, and then the launch chugged out into the har- 
bor, backward. Made me feel as if it had gone crazy for 
a few moments, but presently she shut off some of the noise 
and fire-spitting, and turned the craft around, steering straight 
for a black cloud hanging over the lake a long way off. 

Excellent view of her back as she sat on the little shelf 
beside her engine. Rather good back; square and indepen- 
dent, but — tiresome. 

I got up and v/alked around her to the front of the boat 
— sat down and looked at her. 

** Don't do that again>" said he, "you are so big and awk- 
ward that you are api: to throw the screw out of the water and 
this engine won't stand any racing." 

Quite so! Just as if I had been her helper instead of her 
passenger. By-and-by it occurred to me to say something 
cutting, but when I had reached this point she seemed to have 
forgotten everything except the cloud. Ten minutes later 
that cloud was a miniature typhoon, giving a ripping exhibi- 
tion of what nonsensical stunts the elements can do at times. 
Lightning and rain, water washing overboard, and all that sort 
of thing; regular melodrama, in fact. 

I got my orders the moment the storm broke. 

"Sit exactly where you are," she said, raising her voice so 
I could hear it over the noise the thunder made. "You will 
make good ballast, if nothing else." Rather impudent — 
but — I sat. Once she was nearly jerked from the nasty 
little pit where she sat, but never a word from her. A sports- 
woman if one ever lived, and game, by gad! 

Storm cleared as quickly as it came, and the girl smiled 
with the sun. 

"Rather strenuous time you had," said I, thinking to 
encourage her. 

'I like it," «he replied. The Continental tinge in her 
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accent I had missed until now. Just a shade of French, 
which no print can give it, you know. 

** Must be rather hard to do this day after day," I remarked. 
''Does your father object to your pursuing this work for a 
livelihood?" 

Fumes of the petrol must have gotten into her throat just 
then. She coughed quickly and held her handkerchief up 
to her mouth. 

''No," said she, "father doesn't object, especially if I 
don't stay out too late." 

She leaned back in her engineer's seat and wiped a wisp 
of hair out of her eyes with the back of her hand. 

"Are you," she asked, "a newspaper man?" 

Upon my word, she nearly jarred me out of the boat! Why 
should she mention such a thing ? — unless she had carried 
numerous other newspaper men to Miss Millionairess. 

The thought brought me back to my business. I must be 
devilish circumspect and clever. 

"I had heard," said she, without giving me opportunity to 
answer anything, "of lots of newspaper men, and some of 
them, I suppose are very estimable parties. Is it true that 
there is a titled English reporter on one of those papers 
in New York?" 

Beastly habit I have of blushir,;, especially when annoyed. 
Only thing then to do is to drop my pipe, which I did, picking 
it up slowly. 

"There is a chap," I answered presently, "who occa- 
sionally writes things for the papers, but he is n't titled yet. 
As soon as several healthy brothers die off he may become so, 
but at present he is trying hard to be a first-class American." 

"Do you know him?" she asked, turning a tap of some 
sort on the engine. 

"Very slightly," I answered, shortly. "Isn't a bad sort, 
but I don't believe you will be bothered with him up here. 
But would you mind telling me som^ .hing? Where is Miss 
Marsden located ? And can I get a ciiance to talk with her, 
without — well — without a proper introduction, you know." 
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After I said it, thought probably she would not know what 
a proper introduction was, and yet 

**Oh," she replied, "I am quite sure you may talk to her 
if you don't stay too long. She is peculiar, some people 
think/' 

" Have you known her very long ?'' A really bright thought 
had struck me. 

"Yes," said she, "quite a while.'' 

Leaned forward a little to get a better view of her black 
hair and too-red mouth. Of course! I might have known it, 
had I thought, long before! Striker would have to give me 
credit for doing good work when I got back. 

" You have been in her employ quite a while, have you not ?" 
I said, quite like a lawyer, you know — suddenly, sharply. 

"Yes," she acknowledged. 

I laughed. 

"My good girl," said I, "let us not — what do you call 
it ? — beat about the bush any more. I know that you are 
Miss Marsden's maid, and confidentially, I want to get an 
interview with her. If you can arrange it for me, it will be 
worth a sovereign more to you." 

The girl, embarrassed by my catching her, flushed quickly. 
It was quite becoming. Funny what a difference there is 
between a woman's blush and a man's. I always look like 
a piece of underdone roast, while she — she was a rose. 

Just then the beastly engine got to bucking again. I sup- 
pose it bucked; it didn't go forward or back, but sat and 
chugged itself up and down like a silly donkey. 

The girl fell to working at it, and I did my best to assist 
her, but it was not until her hair was nearly all down that she 
had breath enough to say: 

"For Heaven's sake! get out of the way! I can't manage 
a runaway engine and a man who is all broad back and thumbs 
at one and the same time." 

No, I admit Miss Marsden's maid was not at all slow with 
her tongue. 

"See here," I said at last, "I am stupid and all that, but 
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it seems to me I could be of assistance to you if you would 
just tell me what to do and where to put my fingers." 

Reply was not at all maid-like: 

** Put them in your mouth and keep them there, so you won't 
talk to me!'" 

That was all! 

Astonishing how bfutal some pretty girls can be. I was 
hurt. I don't deny it. At the same time I had made a dis- 
covery which cheered me wonderfully. No mere maid would 
know how to snap out such a politely disagreeable thing as 
that. I was the guest and passenger, not of Miss Marsden's 
maid, but of Miss Marsden herself! 

It took some quick thinking to resolve what to do. I 
determined to make her talk, no matter whether that dribbling 
engine went right or wrong. 

I stood up, and instead of putting my fingers in my mouth, 
as she had directed, I addressed her. 

"Miss Marsden," said I, "let us have done with this mas- 
querading. You are the millionairess I have come up here 
to interview. I am the English reporter whom you were 

asking about just now. I stand here " Far as I got. 

The next moment I was not standing. I was turning pic- 
turesque somersaults into a sandy shore. 

The launch had gotten away once more from the girl, 
smashed into a tiny island which neither of us had seen, 
and dumped me out upon it without a word of warning. The 
last turn I made I am quite sure I scraped up enough sand 
to fill an hour-glass. Experience was more than boresome. 

When I got up, she was staring at me, all eyes and smile. 
If she heard the remarks I made she should have been shocked. 
Fortunate thing there was no one around with a camera. 
Striker says he would give almost anything to have had a 
photo of my gyroscopic performance. Striker's ideas of 
humor are excessively crude. 

By the time I had my breath, girl had worked her launch 
loose from its place in the mud and sand, and was backing 
away as if she never intended to return. 
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"If you are not rescued before night," she called, making 
a trumpet of her hands, "I will send some one over to take 
you back to the station. It will only cost five out of the forty 
million dollars you want to know how are to be expended." 

Comforting, was n't it ? 

Chucked out on to a desert island, and left to find my way 
back — an4 all by the woman whom I had traveled so far 
to see! Striker^s ideas of humor are crude, but hers are abso- 
lutely minus. She seemed to have no diflSculty with the 
engine after I was out of the boat, for she turned it and drove 
away to the east, waving one hand as she passed my island, 
then looking back no more. 

Two hours I sat there, my head in my hands, but nothing 
in my head, I give you my word! The ways of some people 
are not only disturbing at the moment; they leave you feeling 
uncomfortable long after they have forgotten what they did. 

Especially women. 

When I had made up my mind to either jump in and swim 
for the mainland or stay there and starve to death, a fishing 
yawl or smack, or some such nautical thing, came trailing by! 
After much calling and dancing on the sands — I assure you 
I had lost all dignity — the men took me off and back to the 
railroad station. 

The whole idiotic adventure was q' He in keeping with 
others that I had undertaken for Striker. In the smoking 
compartment I made up my mind that never again would he 
find me the willing horse to pull his journalistic loads. Same 
time I recognized here was a chance to get even with that 
millionairess. Result: I made copious notes on backs of 
envelopes so I should not forget any of her idiosyncrasies. I 
should describe her absolutely as I had seen her. Her snub nose 
should not be qualified by the adjective "retrousse." Her 
lips should not be cherries, but plain brick red, and her hair, 
I should say, needed a hair-dresser's attention. My ven- 
geance was well within my keeping. The millionairess who 
masqueraded as a motor-girl should rue the day, and all that 
sort of stuff. 
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Next afternoon, refreshed with plenty of sleep, my tub, 
and a couple of good meals, I turned up at Striker's office. 

He turned about again with his blue pencil at exactly the 
same angle, and in that fatuous phonographic tone of voice 
said, as if I were an utter stranger: "Well?** 

**As usual," I replied, "I am holding the bag in this con- 
tinuous snipe-hunting performance you send me on." 

Striker nodded, ** Could n't help it, old chap," he replied, 
with as close an approach to the apologetic in his tone as is 
ever shown. 

"You don't have to, I have a better story than you ever 
dreamed I could get. I met Miss Marsden and she is mine!" 

Striker's pencil dropped from his fingers. 

"The devil," he said, "you don't mean to tell me you have 
gone and proposed to her " 

He got no further because I began to laugh, and Striker 
never likes to have me laugh. He says the floors are not very 
strong anyway. 

"I don't mean that she is literally mine," said I, by-and- 
by, "but for an intimate, close, heart-to-heart study of the 
great and rich young lady you must come to me. I know 
her as no one else does. I know her from prow to propeller, 
from the top of her mechanical head to the soles of her petrol- 
soaked shoes." 

Striker shook his head sadly. 

"Poor chap, poor chap," he said, "mad as a March har#." 

I enjoyed Striker's pity as long as it was interesting. Then 
I told him the truth. 

"Miss Marsden herself," said I, "conducted me in her 
private launch from the station to her — that is to say — an 
island, and during that time I learned more of her personality 
and ways " 

Striker struck a match. It was a noisy match. I had to 
pause before I went on. Then I did n't go on. Striker did. 

"Miss Marsden," said he, "is sick in a hospital in New 
York, and has been there for the last week. We have the 
real article still to get; but you, my dear Jimmy, are no longer 
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unknown to fame. Look upon yourself as some of your hated 
contemporaries look upon you!'* 

He tossed me a newspaper. 

And there, upon my life, was a half-page article containing 
not only the picture of the girl I had motor-boated with, but, 
shades of my grandfathers, my own photo as well! 

I could not read the article. The headlines were enough: 

*^ Mistakes an actress for Miss Marsden. Titled young 
English writer thinks he is interviewing millionairess.'' 

What I said would not look well printed, but it gave me 
relief to say it. 

Striker, grinning like a Cheshire cat, waited until I was 
through and then taking the paper away from me, read this 
subhead. 

"Actress says she will dramatize the whole incident and 
play it the coming season '' 

But I slanmied the door between us at this point! 
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